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. PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 
\ 


BY JOHN POOLE, ESQ. 


[We gladly, as may be readily imagined, introduce to the readers of the 
New a Magazine, a new series of papers from the pen of so great:a’ 
favourite of the public as the author of “Paul Pry,” which, from the: welle: 
known reputation of the writer as a shrewd observer of human, nature, an: 
able delineater of character, and a humourist of acknowledged power, will,, 
we doubt not, prove one among the most attractive productions ever presented 
to them, in this now so very popular department of literature—Ep.]_ | 


Cuap. I. 


SHEER INDUSTRY A SUSPICIOUS TERM—sTHE ADVANTAGES OF BEGINNING 
THE WORLD WITH NOTHING — RODUCTION OF THE HERO—— 
AT HIS START IN LIFE HE HAS THE RARE GOOD FORTUNE TO BE 
POSSESSED OF NOTHING — BY WHAT MEANS HE CONVERTS THAT 
PROPERTY INTO SOMETHING.—A FRIEND TO TIE NEEDY, HIS 
VIRTUE 18 REWARDED— TRUE SHEER INDUSTRY, AND 1TS RESULTS 
EXEMPLIFIED BY A BRIEF HISTORY OF A WORTHY SCOT, HIS’MASTER. 


Puineas Quippy began the world with Nothing: by dint’ of Sheer 
Industry, as he always boasted, he became possessed of upwards of one 
hundred thousand pounds. 

We do not cite this as a rare instance of the important aba, 
of entering upon business with Nothing: on the contrary, we could 
mention many others; so many, indeed, that in spite of Shakspeare, 
who tells us that “ nothing can come of nothing,” it would seem that 
Nothing is the prolific from which some of the largest fortunes in 
Sept.—vol, LXItI. NO. CCXLIX. ; B 














2 Phineas Quiddy. 


London have been grown. One man walks all the way from Leith to 
London, and, at his journey’s end, finds himself with only three far- 
things in his pocket: a few years elapse, and he has converted each 
farthing intoa plum! He proudly boasts that his fortune was achieved 
by sheer industry. A secand begins by doling out halfpenny-worths of 
hazel-nuts from a basket slung across his shoulders: by-and-by he starts 
forth upon the astonished world lord mayor of London! Sheer industry 
again. A third 

Now, Nothing is a term sufficiently intelligible: were it otherwise, 
there be thousands and thousands who could explain it, with Johnsonian 
ha yee by simply turning their — inside out. But we appre- 

end that Sheer Industry is one of not so definite a signification, and 
that (at least in the cases we have mentioned) it must mean industry— 
and something more. As to what that something more may be, we may 
perhaps be somewhat enlightened by using the career of Phineas Quiddy 
as our lexicon. 

Phineas Quiddy was the son of a poor labourer at the London Docks, 
and when about twelve years old, was placed with one Sandy San- 
derson, a worthy Scot, who kept a snuff-shop, of the humblest pre- 
tensions in Cow-lane, Shoreditch. Here his duties were to sweep the 
shop, go errands, assist or relieve his master in serving the customers 
(for Sandy was waxing.old), and do whatever else might be required 
of him; for all which he received lodging and food, and sixpence 
a-week. 

A stipendiary in the enjoyment of fifty-two sixpences per annum, 
Master Phineas thought himself a prosperous gentleman ; but as cut of 
his income he had to provide himself with clothes, he found at the end 
of the year, that, although his tradesmen’s bills had not been numerous, 
they had, nevertheless, left him in possession of that which we have 
already noticed as the surest foundation for future fortune—no- 
thing. But, somehow,—the consequence of his youth and inexpe- 
rience, perhaps,—little Phineas did not properly appreciate the ad- 
vantages of his position: he did not reflect upon the number of 
aldermen and lord mayors who, by the magic of sheer industry, had 
converted precisely the same amount of capital as his own into India- 
stock and Consols; and he set himself about thinking how he might, 
by the end of the next year, have acquired something rather more 
palpable. 

It happened that the greater portion of Mr. Sanderson’s customers 
were artizans and poor labourers, who frequently, towardsthe end of 
the week, would come empty-handed for their modicums of snuff or 
tobacco, entreating to be supplied, and promising to pay on Saturday 
night. But Sandy was a strict man, and as he never took credit, so was 
he obdurate in refusing it. He was also a rigidly honest man, and in 
the adjustment of his scales a very Portia—never allowing them to 
turn ‘ but in the estimation of a hair.” Upon these two points, the 
following were his instructions to his assistant: ‘ Firstly ; never, upon 
any account, give credit, boy: selling upon credit may lead to ruin, 
and buying upon credit often brings poor folks into trouble. Next: 
see that the beam of your scales be even: a turn above weight is a loss 
to me; a turn below, a wrong to the customer: ‘ Mony a little maks a 























Phin Q dd 3 
mickle,’ and a grain too much given many times a day, will amount to 
ds’ weight at the year’s end.” 

To these instructions had little Quiddy hitherto most scrupulously 
adhered; but it now occurred to him that, from a slight evasion of 
one of them, he might derive profit to himself without doing the smallest 
injury either to his master or his master’s customers. But in order to 
carry his scheme into execution capital was requisite ; he waited there- 
fore till the savings of his weekly wages had placed several shillings at 
his command. And now behold the young financier unmoved, as 
usual, by the most artful persuasion to part with his master’s goods 
upon trust, kindly offering to lend the supplicant money to supply his 
wants—only requiring the deposit of some article or other as security 
for its return on the Saturday evening, and just taking one farthing 
upon each penny advanced, simply because (as he always said upon 
those occasions) * In this world nobody can’t be expected to do nothing 
for nobody else for nothing”—a principle from which, throughout his 
life, he never departed. These financial operations (carried on, we 
need scarcely say, without the knowledge of old Sandy) were so fre- 
quently repeated, that, at the end of next year, Phineas Quiddy found 
himself a gainer by them of nearly five pounds—the first-fruits of his 
boasted sheer industry. 

His sheer industry served him again in another way connected with 
these transactions: for if the deposits, which he always took care 
should be worth much more than the sums advanced upon them, were 
not redeemed at the stipulated hour, he declared them forfeit, and ex- 
acted a fee for their restoration. 

In proportion as his means to serve his friends increased, so did his 
own little private business; till, at the age of twenty, Mr. Quiddy had 
the pleasure of finding that he had accumulated nearly two hundred 
pounds. Such is the reward of sheer industry ! 

The infirmities of old Sanderson had, for some time past, compelled 
him to intrust the entire management of his shop to Quiddy, who still 
received but small wages. With such, however, he was satisfied, as, 
at the age of twenty-one he was to be admitted as a partner in the 
business—his own little private trade, moreover, being a thrivingone— 
when, lo! just at this time poor old Sandy died, bequeathing all his 
earthly possessions to his widow. Now let us see what were those 
earthly possessions, the reward of sheer industry in the case of poor 
old Sandy Sanderson. 

During the forty years that Sandy had kept the little snuff-shop at 
Shoreditch, he had never, for a single day, been absent from the receipt 
of custom, except when compelled by illness: never was he enticed from 
it by. pleasure or amusement. So long as health and strength remained 
he required no assistance in his work, but with his own hands la- 
boured to supply his own wants. He was frugal in his habits, and, as 
we have shown, strictly just in his dealings. He bought his little 
commodities at fair prices, of fair traders, and sold them at reasonable 

rofits. 
: But though frugal, Sandy was no churl: he loved such of the good 
things of this world as are usually within the reach of persons of his class ; 
and as he acquired by his own industry the means of procuring them, 
B2 



























4 Phineas Quiddy, 


he wisely and truly considered that he might occasionally, and in mode- 
ration, partake of them. His favourite meal was supper; for, the shop 
being shut, and the labour of the day at an end, he could sit down with 
his old woman—for so, from the first day of his marriage,: he had 
always called his wife—to the uninterrupted enjoyment of it. » Now 
and then, though seldom, a Scotch friend or neighbour would be: in- 
vited to his humble board, and the evening would be wound up (as, -in- 
deed, with Sandy it always was) with a pipe, and a tumbler of com- 
fortable, hot, web elteday, Sunday was his only holiday, and this he 
enjoyed with intense delight; for, after church, which was succeeded 
by an early dinner, he would tuck his wife under his arm, and (weather 
permitting) devote the remainder of the day to a pleasant ramble, for 
air and exercise, about the picturesque brick-fields of Hackney or 
Holloway. 

But there was one trait in the character of Sandy Sanderson too 
creditable to him to be omitted: he was charitable to the extent of his 
limited means ; and though deaf to the appeals of common beggary, a 

or, if a deserving, Scot—for Sandy, not. having much to give away, 
confined his charities almost exclusively to his own countrymen—never 
sought his assistance in vain. But these donations, of a shilling, or, 
haply, a little more, according to the necessities of the case, were always 
accompanied with a gentle admonition to the applicant not to come 
again upon asimilar errand to one who had so little to spare, ‘‘ unless,” 
would Sandy say, “unless you find you canna just help yoursel, and 
then,” (adding with a sigh)—* Ech, guid Lord! it’s a hard world for 
the best o’ us, mon.” 

It would sometimes happen that, in addition to the donation, the 
applicant would request (and a very moderate request it will seem) a 
few pinches of snuff in a twist of paper; but this was always met by 
a direct refusal. 

*“« Gi'e awa’ my snuff, mon! where the de’il will Sandy Sanderson 
find a spare shilling for a puir countryman, if he is to gi’e awa’ the 
dininodities he lives by? Nae, nae; an’ ye want snuff ye maun just 
buy it, and as weel lay out your money wi’ me as wi’ anither.” 

And hereupon ef Sandy, with the same scrupulous accuracy as 
in other cases, weigh out a halfpenny-worth of snuff, and take payment 
for it out of the shilling which he had just before given—congratulating 
himself upon this addition to his day’s profits. , 

Well ;—Sandy Sanderson dying, left behind him about five hundred 

ounds, the savings of forty years of sheer industry (in the strict sense 
of the term) fair trading and frugality; together with his furniture and 
stock in trade, which were barely worth three hundred—a charming 
little figure of 2 Highlander, with his fingers to his nostrils, which 
decorated one side of his shop-door, and a glossy jet-black boy, the 


other, being taken into the valuation. 
Now let us return to the career of Mr. Sheer-industry Quiddy. 
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Caap. II. 


JANET GRAY INTRODUCED: A TOUCH OF THE (UN) ROMANTIC-——QUID- 
DY’S FIRST LOVE—HIS DECLARATION, AND HOW IT WAS RECEIVED 
——-EFFECTS OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL POPPING OF THE QUESTION NOTICED, 
AND ITS SAD CONSEQUENCES TO OUR HERO—‘* THE COURSE OF TRUE 
LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH.” 


Tne widow of Sandy being old, lame, and purblind, was but too 
lad to retain Quiddy in his post; till, at the stipulated period, she 
Roabitably fulfilled her late husband's promise of admitting him as a 
partner in the business, allowing him a one-third share of its 


profits. : 
Another twelvemonth elapsed, and Janet Gray had entered her 


eighteenth year. 

Now, it was not through forgetfulness that we omitted to mention 
Janet Gray ere this: we purposely abstained from noticing her till we 
found her appearance to be useful; and, even now, she is of no further 
utility than as serving to mark a point in the character of Phineas 
Quiddy and to illustrate his progress. 

Janet was a distant relative of the late worthy tobacconist’s; and 
being left, about six years prior to this period, an orphan and friendless 
in the town of Aberdeen, was sent for by the Sandersons to officiate as 
their maid of all-work. In this capacity she had plenty to do; but 
(such are the advantages of order, and a judicious distribution of time), 
she nevertheless found leisure to fall deeply in love with Phineas. 
This would seem to have been a more difficult job than trundling a 
mop, scrubbing a floor, or even cooking a scrag of mutton—at least, 
we should think so, were we ignorant of the tricks played with the 
heart by the little god of love, for Phineas was neither handsome nor 
amiable. To say that the young gentleman returned, or even encou- 
raged, her affections would be untrue; but as he never said or did any- 
thing to lead her to imagine the contrary, she naturally believed he 
did, which was, in its consequences, the same thing to her. 

And thus did he prudently argue with himself; ‘* As I can’t lose 
anything by letting the girl go on liking me, I shan’t say anything to 
hinder her; and as I don’t see what I could get by it if [ did, matters 
may just as well remain as they are. At all events, that can’t do me 
any harm.” 

With respect to Janet’s person (although quite good enough for Mr. 
Phineas), it was, by no means, what the world calls handsome. And 
although a writer of a tale of fiction intending her for his ** heroine,” 
or an imaginative auctioneer advertising her for sale, would talk about 
fragile and sylph-like form, roses, and lilies and monumental alabaster 
—dimples, pouting lips, azure eyes, and golden tresses—we prefer 
describing her in the language of truth, and shall avail ourselves, 
er. of the simple, but expressive words of one of her neigh- 

urs :— 


“‘ Well, to be sure, Janet Gray is as dumpy, ugly a little body as 
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6 Phineas Quiddy. 


ever was seen; but, then, bless her! what a sweet, angel’s temper she 
has got!” 

Good enough, did we say! Confound him! with such a point in her 
favour she was forty times too good for him, 

Janet had often thought to herself what a nice thing it must be to 
be married: Phineas had often thought the same thing. But though 
two minds had come to precisely the same conclusion, the arguments 
which led to it were totally different. : 

-**I do love Phineas,” thought Janet, “‘and I’m sure we should be 
very happy if we were married !”’- 

‘«* One-third share in this business is no bad thing,” thought Phineas, 
“but the whole three-thirds would be a great deal better.” 

On the evening of the day upon which old widow Sanderson dis- 
carded her weeds, she was sitting quietly in the little back-parlour 
with Quiddy—the shop being closed, and Janet busied in the kitchen 
preparing supper. The old woman was seated at one side of the fire, 

ring over a large family Bible; Quiddy, at the other, was occupied 
in twiddling betwixt the bars with the poker, looking exceedingly 
sheepish, and occasionally uttering a short, single cough, indicating 
the pressure of something upon his mind, of which something he did 
not know how to relieve it. 

At length he summoned up resolution to unburden himself, and thus 
began :— : 

f Ahem !—Mrs.—Ma’am—Mrs, Sanderson—I—I—” 

** Well, boy, speak out: what have you got to say?” said Mrs. 
Sanderson, at the same time closing her Bible, and placing her spec- 
tacles in it to mark the place where she had left off reading. 

““ Why, ma’am, I—I'm just turned two-and-twenty, and I’ve been 
thinking—I say, ma’am, I—I mean, ma’am, do you think it’s a good 
thing to be married ?”” stammered Quiddy. 

«I'm sure,” replied Mrs. Sanderson, bursting into tears, ‘‘ I'm sure 
it would be very wicked of me to say the contrary; for my poor, dear, 
dead-and-goue Sandy and I, who were man and wife nearly forty 
years, were as happy together as doves. Ah!” continued she, her tears 
increasing as she spoke, ‘‘ though he was only a poor tobacconist, and 
kept the sign of the Black Boy and Highlander, at the corner of Cow- 
Jane, Shoreditch, on this side the grave, he’s.a winged angel at this 
moment, if ever there was one.” 

**[ shouldn’t wonder,” said Quiddy, sighing; ‘but don’t cry, 
ma’am, for, after all, losing a husband isn’t like losing one’s money : if 
one loses that, it’s a chance if one ever gets it back again; but there 
are such loads of men and women in the world, it is easy enough to 
find another husband or another wife, for which,”—and as he uttered 
these words, he clasped his hands, and piously turned his eyes upwards 
to the ceiling. —* for which we ought to be very thankful.” 

A pause ensued, which was broken by Mrs. Sanderson. 

** And sq, you have some thoughts of getting married ?” 

“Thoughts! Bent on it, ma’am,” said the young tobacconist, in a 
tone of determination ; adding, with extreme tenderness, “‘ and don’ 
you think it will be better for both of us?” 

“I am satisfied of it, and the sooner still the better. You have 
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nor a third of the business, and when you are married, you shall 
ave—” | 

‘‘Oh, ma’am—oh, Mrs. Sanderson,” cried the enraptured Quiddy, 
starting on his legs, and interrupting her; ‘I can’t find words to tell 

ou how happy you have made me. Stock in trade—furniture—five 
nadeed pounds in the—” 

Mrs. Sanderson, in her turn, cut through the conversation. 

‘* And poor Janet, too, will be happy when we tell her this.”’ 

Unobserved by the interlocutors, at this moment the parlour-door 
was partially opened, and Janet, who had caught the last words, stood 
withoutside, breathless and motionless. 

Mrs. Sanderson continued: ‘ Janet loves you dearly, Phineas; I 
know she does.” 

“ But ma’am,” said Quiddy, somewhat astonished, “ what has her 
love for mé to do with what we are talking about? Howsomever, that’s 
her affair; and, love me ever so, I’ll take my oath I never gave her 
no encouragement.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Sanderson; ‘and don’t you love 
Janet ?” 

“ Love her? why, bless you, ma’am, the thing is a moral impossible, 
and not in human nature. How can one love anybody that an’t got 
nothing ?” 

“Well; when Mr. Sanderson married me, I had nothing—nothin 
but industry and a true heart; yet you have seen how happily we li 
together. However, since you have confessed you don’t love the poor 
girl, you shan’t marry her—lI’ll take care of that.” 

“Marry her!” exclaimed Quiddy; ‘I never dreamt of such a 
thing; besides, I—ma’am—my—Mrs. Sanderson—my aflections is 
already engaged.” 

“* And who, pray, has already engaged your affections ?” 

“‘ Can’t you guess, ma’am 2” said Quiddy, screwing his ugly face into 
an expression of as much tenderness as it was capable of. 

** Guess? no,” said the old wowan; “ how should I be able to guess 
more than others? Speak out.” 

Quiddy hesitated, stammered, and twisted his thumbs ; and then, by 
a desperate effort, delivered himself of the words— 

“Oh! who should it be but your own dear self, Mrs. S. 2?” 

** Me!—me / !—me!!!" exclaimed Mrs. S., half stupified with as- 
tonishment. Then, recovering herself, she said,‘* Why, you senseless, 
unfeeling brute! I’m old enough to be your grandmother! Shame 
upon you! But, old as 1 am, my eyes are still clear enough to see into 
your dirty, interested motives.” 

Quiddy, who had calculated too securely upon what he might have 
heard, or perhaps read in a newspaper of the avidity with which an 
old woman will sometimes seize the offer of a young suitor, was so 
completely taken aback by this rebuff, as to be rendered incapable of 
uttering a word in reply. 

Mrs. Sanderson took a huge pinch of snuff, pat on her spectacles, 
and silently renewed the reading of her bible; whilst her lover, pre- 
tending to cry, put his handkerchief to his eyes, and (as if the shock 
had taken away his breath), went through the shop, opened the door, 
and stood for some minutes to inhale the reviving air of Cow-lane. 
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8 Phineas Quiddy. 


Of all the burdens ever imposed upon a human being, the heaviest to 

carry is asad heart, Thestep of that « dumpy, ugly little. body,” Janet 
Gray, was usually light and rapid. At this moment might have been 
heard, descending the kitchen-stairs, a tread slow, » measured, and 
heavy. 
“ Well !” thought Mrs. Sanderson, as soon as she was left alone to 
her reflections,—* Well! who would have thought it! What could 
have put itinto his head that, at my age, I should ever dream of mak- 
ing such a fool of myself—worse than a fool! The heartless, the un- 
feeling, the money-griping ! to refuse a young, healthy, good 
girl like Janet, who would have been a treasure of a wife to him, and 
talk of marriage to an infirm old woman like me, who, mercy on me! 
ought to be thinking more of burying than wedding; and all this, with 
a selfish eye to my little worldly possessions !. Well! though I 
never gave him credit for much generosity of character, I should hardly 
have thought him such a——- No matter; he has opened my eyes to 
what he really is, and I ought to be grateful to heaven for it: else a 
poor lone widow like me might have Ah! dear, dear! whata 
world we live in!” 

And having terminated her mental soliloquy, she gave three taps on 
the floor with her crutch-stick, the usual signal to Janet that she was 
ready for supper. Presently Janet made her appearance, laid the cloth, 
and placed the humble meal upon the table. This operation (like 
everything else indeed that Janet had to do), had hitherto been per- 
formed with an alacrity of movement and a smiling countenance, 
usually accompanied by the humming of a snatch of some favourite 
tune. Upon this occasion she was silent and slow of motion, and 
seemed to lift each little article from the tray to the table, with as great 
an effort as if it had been a hundredweight ; whilst a quicker ear than 
Mrs. Sanderson’s might have detected something like a short, half- 
repressed sigh. 

The First effect of an unsuccessful popping of the question,when the 
heart is really concerned in the affair, depends greatly upon the disp- 
sition and temperament of the party rejected. One is subdued to 
melancholy, one excited to rage, another driven to madness; whilst 
the very desperate will threaten to hang, drown, or shoot himself—a 
threat which he would assuredly carry into execution if anybody were 
foolish enough to say “ Don’t.” But there is one consequence of a 
love-disappointment that affects all natures, which is, that for a time it 
takes away the appetite; and so general is this, that we think it 
not improbable that it would spoil even a common-councilman for a 
turtle-feast. 

Of this fact Quiddy appears to have been aware; for when, by Mrs. 
Sanderson's desire, Janet went to call him to supper, which she did 
with a faltering voice, addressing him, not as heretofore, by his 
christian name, but as Mr. Quiddy, he made no reply to her, but pass- 
ing through the lutle back-parlour, said to the old woman (in order to 
give the semblance of sincerity to his passion, )— 

**Oh, ma'am! no supper forme: you've took away my appetite for 
one while.” And with a grunt, which he intended for a sigh of the 
first magnitude, he betook himself supperless to bed. 

Of this Mrs. Sanderson took no notice, but desired Janet to sit down 
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and eat her supper, unconscious that ‘the poor girl had any notion of 
what had’ just occurred between herself and her enamoured swain. 

’ Now, according to the theory we have broached touching the loss of 
appetite, under the circumstances narrated, it will be taken for granted 
that Janet, who really felt ‘* the pangs of despised love,” declined her 
meal. No stich thing: Janet was, in her small way, a heroine. She 
knew that, by so doing, she would excite the attention of Mrs. San- 
derson, and that the emotion which she could not altogether suppress 
would be observed; so she took her supper as usual, but with this 
slight difference, that every morsel she swallowed went nigh to choke 
her. 

She talked too: she did not, indeed, lead conversation nor ask ques- 
tions, but she answered those of her companion with apparent cheer- 
fulness. And whenever Mrs. Sanderson looked up at Janet, she saw a 
smile upon her countenance ; but Mrs. Sanderson being, as we have 
before intimated, purblind, she did not see the tear that accompanied 
it, the tear that would not be restrained ; she did not, in short, observe 
that most pathetic expression of which the human countenance is sus- 
ceptible, when the compulsory smile is upon it, whilst the heart is full 
of grief. 

Supper ended, they went each to her bed, and, upon bidding ‘* good- 
night,” the old woman, kissing Janet, added, ** God bless you, my 
child.” 

Though invariably kind ‘to the girl, this was a term of endearment 
she had never before addressed to her. The heroism of the little maid- 
of-all-work was not proof against this: she burst into tears and rushed 
into her chamber. This little incident was not lost upon the old 
woman, 

And the poor, love-lorn, grief-stricken, Quiddy!—For a full hour 
did he sit gloomily in the corner of his room, nor had he removed one 
single article of his dress. He sat like one absorbed in the meditation 
of some dreadful deed. He drew a small clasp-knife from his poc- 
ket—then replaced it—muttering to himself ‘‘ I shall find a larger 
knife there.” Occasionally he rose and listened; and when all in 
the house was perfectly quiet, he stealthily descended the stairs to the 
kitchen. He opened a closet in which he knew that a weapon such as 
he had occasion for, would be found; he seized it; and imagine when, 
next morning, poor Janet approached the same depository, what must 
have been her feelings as she exclaimed,— 

‘¢ What can have become of such a quantity of the bread-and-cheese !” 


Cuar. Ill. 


NIGHT-COGITATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS—A NOTABLE CONTRIVANCE— 
A PERPLEXING PROCEEDING — A QUESTION FOR AN F.R.S.— 
A WORD TUUCHING ‘“ FINE” WRITING—OUR HERO A SOMNAMBU- 
LIST—AWFUL DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Dvrine the night in question, neither of the parties slept much : 
they lay awake reflecting upon the circumstances of the past evening, 






























































10 Phineas Quiddy. 


each building thereupon a resolution for the futuré. Janet, indeed, 
with an industry to which we have before alluded, had formed two : one 
of which she determined to abide by at all risks; whilst the other she 
intended to leave conditional upon the sanction of her benefactress (f 
such did Janet truly consider Mrs. Sanderson to be) for its fulfilment. 
What their several resolutions were, and whether they were abided by, 
will presently be seen; but that all parties were sincere in them is cer- 
tain—for these ignorant people knew nothing of the true philosophy of 
the subject, which teaches us that a resolution is chiefly valuable for the 
pleasure it affords us in breaking it. 

The consequence of their night-cogitations was, that when the trio 
met at breakfast, their demeanour towards each other was somewhat 
different from what it had heretofore been. Thus, Janet appeared to 
combine a little more of affection with her habitual respect for the ‘old 
woman, whilst towards Quiddy she was rather distant and reserved, 
exhibiting less of her former unhesitating frankness in her address to 
him; though, in neither case, was her altered manner so strongly 
marked, as would have struck any but an observant eye. Mrs. San- 
derson, instead of addressing Janet by name, as had been usual with 
her, called her ‘‘ my dear;” whilst to Quiddy she scarcely spoke a 
word, and seemed purposely to avoid looking at him. 

As for the young lover, he ever and anon cast (what he intended 
for) a tender look at the mistress, at the same time emitting a small 
a whilst to the maid he was morose—evidently considering her as 

bar to the fulfilment of his selfish project. 

The resolution which Quiddy had formed in the course of the pre- 
ceding night was to persist in his endeavour to obtain the old woman’s 
hand ; but, since his overt attack had failed, to try what could be 
effected by stratagem. He determined, therefore, to play upon her 
sympathy and fears, and the manner in which he intended to assail 
them he considered as a masterpiece of invention. 

But here again he reckoned without his host, betraying equal 
ignorance of the character he had to deal with, and the real value of 
his own little powers, Address is one thing, small cunning another ; 
and Quiddy, like most people of his stamp, who pride themselves upon 
being what is termed * 'cute,” possessed abundance of the latter qua- 
lity without one particle of the other. 

** Eat your breakfast,” said Mrs. Sanderson to Quiddy, who put 
aside the tea and toast which Janet placed before him. 

“Ah, ma’am !” said Quiddy, in a doleful tone, ‘‘ I am not in a state 
of mind to think of eating.” 

“If you don’t eat, you'll be ill,” said Janet, hesitatingly. 

Had Quiddy instructed her what to say, she could have said nothing 
more suitable to his purpose. Unconsciously she played directly into 
his hand. He shook his head mournfully and grunted a sigh. Mrs. 
Sanderson was silent. 

“No supper last night! no breakfast this morning!” continued 
Janet. 

“« Mrs. Sanderson looked queerly at the loaf and the butter, which 
she thought to be unaccountably curtailed of their fair proportions, 
considering the fact just noticed by Janet; whilst Quiddy, putting his 




















handkerchief to his eyes, rose and went into the shop, saying, “ The 
sooner I’m out of this world the better, for I've nothing in it now worth 
living for.” 

This exclamation, as well as the whole of his conduct, he thought 
would be intelligible to Mrs. Sanderson only, unaware as he was, that 
Janet had accidentally become possessed of his secret. 

‘* Asad affair, indeed !”” muttered Mrs. Sanderson, drily. 

Shortly after breakfast, Mrs. Sanderson, who was too infirm to walk, 
desired Janet to fetch a hackney-coach. 

Janet obeyed, wondering, by the way, what could be the cause of so 
unusual an order, the old woman not having quitted the house for the 
last ten months, or since about two months after the death of her 
husband, On her return, she found Mrs..Sanderson prepared for her 
journey. : 

** Before you go out, ma’am,” said Janet, hesitatingly, ‘“ I—I have 
something to say,and—” She paused. ‘ 

‘* Well, Janet, what is it ?” 

‘‘ There is something that weighs heavily on my—” She had near 
said ‘‘ heart,” but she repressed the word, and substituted “ mind,” 
and continued—*“ Last night I made a resolution; I am sure it is for 
the best, and—” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Sanderson, ‘ I haven’t time to listen to 
you now; I am going out, for two or three hours, about a matter of 
consequence. I dare say we shall be left to ourselves after suppers 
tell me then.” 

Janet assisted her into the coach, which drove away at the breakneck 
pace (for such it was for such a vehicle in those days) of two miles 
an hour. Now, in these times of improvement, a hackney-coach will 
sometimes accomplish three—and do it with ease. 

i But if Janet wondered at this event, Quiddy was utterly confounded 
y it. 

‘* Where can she be going?” thought he. ‘‘ What can she be going 
about? I dare say Janet knows.” 

‘* Janet,” said he, aloud, ‘* what’s the old ’oman gone out about ?” 

“‘ It wasn’t my business to inquire, Phineas,” replied she, mildly. 

She sighed, and went into the house to her work. 

‘< I'll make it out, somehow or other,” muttered Quiddy. “Itcan’t 
be about no good, I'll answer for it.” 

At the expiration of three hours, Mrs. Sanderson returned; but not 
in the same coach. From this circumstance Quiddy sagaciously in- 
ferred, that wherever she might have been, her visit had been long, and 
the distance short; nor was this inference weakened by his observing 
that she gave the driver no more than a shilling for her ride, _ 

What is the reason why hackney-coachmen have less alacrity in their 
movements than other functionaries? Is it the quantity of beer they 
drink that renders them lumbering and heavy? or the sedentary lives 
they lead, being for hours together motionless on their seats, whereby 
they acquire a sort of physical rust? or (which is the most probable 
explanation of the phenomenon) is it the consequence of the pernicious 
example they have constantly before their eyes, in their own stiff-jointed 
and unwilling hacks? Leaving the question as a subject for a “* paper” 
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to some retired linendraper, or greengrocer, or brushmaker, who is — 
allowed by the Royal Society to do honour to British ‘science in the 

eyes of Europe, by purchasing of them the distinguished privilege of 
tacking F.R.S. to his name: we will merely state, that whtle,Coachee 

was slowly turning up with his left hand the right skirt of his heavy - 
coat; slowly unbuttoning his breeches-pocket; slowly putting his 

right hand down into it, till it reached nearly to his knee, and there 

depositing his shilling; slowly rebuttoning the pocket, and slowly put- 

ting his foot on the nave of the forewheel of his coach—whilst he was 

occupied in doing all this, Mrs. Sanderson had time to regain her little 

back-parlour, and take her seat. 

Quiddy availed himself of the opportunity afforded by. the delay to 
question Coachee. 

But Coachee, having probably been cautioned against answering. 
questions, and being, moreover, like many of his class, a wag in a ce 
~ tain way, the questioner ** took nothing by his motion,” : 

‘IT say, Coachee,” said the latter, ‘* you warn’t the man as took up 
here three hours ago ?” 

‘* No,” replied the other ; ‘‘ and for a most uncommon reason,” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Quiddy; ‘ and what may that be?” 

“« "Cause it ware somebody ilse.” 

“1 don't want none of your jokes,” said Quiddy, somewhat angrily ; 
** T want to know where you fetched the old lady from, as you just set 
down here ?” 

Coachee, having by this time mounted his box, answered, whilst 
adjusting the flaps of his coat about his knees, and gathering up the 
reius— 

‘*I'm almost ashamed to tell you, for it ware such a cruel queer 

lace!” 
: Quiddy pricked up his ears and looked all attention. 

** May I never drink again,’’ continued Coachee, * if it warnt from a 
house with a door to it. So you see, master, you arn’t got all the snuff 
in the world in your own shop, for I’m up to a little.” So saying, 
away drove the wit. 

Quiddy, annoyed at the result of his inquiries, resumed his post 
behind the counter; his feelings being somewhat akin to those of some 
patriotic M.P., who, “seeing the noble lord at the: head of the 
department in his place, takes the opportunity of putting a question of 
vital importance at the present crisis; to which he receives an answer 
quite as much to the point, and fully as satisfactory, as Coachee’s to his 
interrogator. 

Quiddy’s head was distracted by guesses, surmises, and conjec- 
tures, as to what could have been the object of Mrs. Sanderson’s un- 
usual visit abroad; but all to no purpose. We, of course, are in the 
secret, but, for the present, are not at liberty to disclose more of it, 
than that she went out for the purpose of carrying her resolution into 
effect, and that she did so to its fullest extent. What was its precise 
= since she thought proper to conceal it, we are too discreet to 
explain. 

At two o’clock, their usual dinner-hour, Janet called Quiddy to— 
We pause to apologize, 
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The station in life of the parties we are engaged with, precludes us 
from the employment of numberless ornamental phrases and ex 
rions which ¢el/ with such wonderful effect when the world of fashion is 
the subject: we therefore are not allowed to speak of the ‘* banquet 
being served,” or the “‘ spacious and brilliantly-illuminated  dini 
room ;” of the “groaning board,” or of * delicacies of the season ;” of 
**viands which would have ‘satisfied the palate of an Apicius,” or of 
‘* wines’ for which the gods would willingly have exchanged their nec- 
tar.” This assuredly is all very fine in its place ; but we dare not here 
venture even upon so lofty a flight as ‘dinner was announced.” , No, 
our phrase must be humble as our theme; for, as Hamlet’s instruction 
to the players to ‘* suit the action to the word, the word to the action,” 
is founded on good sense and sound judgment; so, and upon the same 
grounds, do we hold it right to suit the style to the subject. Such nar- 
rators; however, who think it a very fine thing to be “ fine,” even upon 
the meanest subject, have doubtless equally good reason for their 
practice. 

Well, then; at two o'clock, their usual dining-hour, Janet simply 
said to Quiddy, “ Phineas, dinner’s ready.” 

The repast consisted of the cold remains of a leg of mutton; and as 
Mrs. Sanderson, with the practised eye of an old housekeeper, dim 
thongh it were, perceived, the instant the joint was placed upon the 
table, that it had considerably diminished in size since yesterday ; and 
reflected, moreover, that it could not have become so much smaller by 
any act of its own, she was neither astonished nor alarmed, when 
Quiddy again pleaded the state of his mind as the reason for declining 
his food. 

At tea-time the same game was played, and again at supper. 

Janet having left the room, the old woman, with a semblance of 
feeling, thus addressed her disconsolate swain :— 

*“* Phineas, you are behaving very foolishly ; do you intend to starve 
yourself to death? You generally play a very good part at table: you 
are as fond of eating as any one I ever happened to meet with; yet 
here you haven’t tasted a morsel since yesterday’s dinner. You'll 
make yourself ill.” : 

“* What does it signify, ma’am 2” said Quiddy; “after what you said 
to me last night I have no wish to live.” | 

‘*Don’t talk so, Phineas,” said Mrs. Sanderson: ‘‘ you are 
young, and will doubtless find some one who can return your affec- 
tion.” 

‘Oh, ma’am,” exclaimed he, ‘I shall never love again; andif you 
are cruel—” 

‘ Well, well,” said Mrs. Sanderson. ‘‘ But here comes Janet ; say 
no more now; go to bed; a night’s rest will do you good ; and, as to- 
morrow will be Sunday, you need not get up very early in the morn- 

Ing.” 
, Quiddy took her hand, which he tenderly pressed ; looked unutterable 
things, and, with a deep sigh, betook himself (not immediately to. his 
bed, but) to his bedroom—chuckling inwardly at what he considered to 
be the complete success of this portion of his scheme, and. anticipating 
a brilliant result from that which yet remained to be executed. 
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“* My dear,” said Mrs. Sanderson to Janet, “ go down stairs, put 

me os eatables into the cupboard , lock the deotaseafally, and a me 
ey 

lenis, having done as she was bid, returned. 

“ Rte sens to listen to-night to what you have to say to me, said 

nderson, “ but me reflection, we had better leave it till the 
aot An unpleasant subject—and such I suspect is yours—ought 
never to be talked. over at night t: it is an uneasy pillow to sleep upon; 
but with a few hours of daylight and occupation before one, the mind 
has opportunity to settle itself down. So go to bed, child.” 

*“* But I have a word to say to you—a confession to make, and I can- 
not rest till I have done so. I overheard part of your conversation 
with Phineas last night, and I think it my duty to tell you so.” 

These words she uttered ingenuously, and without the slightest hesi- 
tation. 

“] suspected as much,” said Mrs. Sanderson. 

“ But,” continued Janet, ‘‘it was almost by accident. I would not 
have my kind mistress think me capable of so mean a thing as to turn 
eavesdropper.”” 

“You are a good girl, Janet,’ ” said the other. ‘* To-morrow I will 
listen to the rest you have to say.” 

“« At any rate that’s off my mind, and I feel myself a great deal hap- 

ier for it,” said Janet, cheerfully. 

We know not that the hapless lover was a somnambulist, but certain 
it is, that no sooner did he hear the two chamber doors close than, as 
on the previous night, he softly groped his way down to the kitchen, 
and approached the familiar cupboard ; and having, greatly to his disap- 

intment and mortification, assured himself that the door was fast 
locked, and the key gone—with a sigh, a real sigh that seemed to issue 
from the lowest depth of his empty stomach, sounding like wind whistling 
through a hollow cavern—he pensively made his way back again. 


Cuap. IV. 


OUR HERO'S SCHEME PROCEEDS PROSPEROUSLY, THOUGH BUT LITTLE 
TO HIS PERSONAL COMFORT. 


Tue next morning (it was Sunday), when Mrs. Sanderson came 
down to breakfast, she found Janet, thoughtful and melancholy, 
sitting in a corner of the room. In answer to the inquiry, What ailed 
her? Janet replied that there was nothing the matter with herself; 
adding, ‘* But I fear poor Phineas is very ill, for, passing his room 
door, I heard him groaning piteously.” 

** Poor fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. Sanderson, with an air of concern, 
‘something must be done for him.” 

“* Hadn’t I better carry his breakfast up to him?” inquired Janet. 

“No,” replied the other, “ J°U/ do that, after we have taken our 
own. But go softly up stairs and lock his door, as gently as you can, 
_s fear of disturbing him, poor fellow! the key is always on the out- 
side.’ 
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Janet obeyed the order, and redescended. ; 

The Sunday morning meal was always distinguished by some rare 
and exquisite delicacy. Upon this occasion it was fried bacon and 
eggs, the savoury fumes of which diffused themselves over all the house, 

netrating through each cranny and crevice till they saluted the nos- 
trils of the hungry invalid—for, be it remembered, his last visit to the 

ntry was a failure. He lay for some time expecting a summons to 
freak fast, which, not arriving, a fierce struggle took place between ex- 
cited appetite and his resolution to carry his notable scheme through to 
itsend. Trusting, however, to the sympathy of the ladies, which he 
thought would not permit him to lie there and starve, he allowed the 
latter to prevail. 

‘¢ There can’t be no manner of doubt,” thought he, ‘that by this 
time I’ve made the old woman believe I’m ill for love of her; I wonder 
whether she’s talking about me ?” 

He rose for the purpose of listening at the stair-head, but was asto- 
nished at finding his door locked withoutside. This unprecedented 
circumstance, however, he construed into what he called “a good 
sign.” 

co It’s all right,” thought he; ‘‘ she’s bit, and has locked the door to 
prevent my being disturbed.” 

Mrs. Sanderson seemed purposely to have protracted breakfast con- 
siderably beyond the usual time of its duration; nor was it till more 
than an hour had elapsed that, rising from table, she exclaimed— 

‘* Now I'll go myself and see how he is. In the meantime, Janet, 
do you go and fetch Doctor McSquills.” And she hobbled up- 
stairs. 

Her first three or four taps at the door Quiddy pretended not to hear. 
At length, in a faint voice, he inquired, ** Who’s there?” Having re- 
ceived the information which he did not need, and answered in the 
affirmative. Mrs. Sanderson’s inquiry whether she might come in, 
he adjusted his nightcap in the most interesting and becoming man- 
ner imaginable, and summoned up the most pathetic look he could 
command. 

The old woman entered, and drew a chair close to his bedside. After 
looking at him for a few seconds, and shaking her head, she began— 

** You are looking very ill, Phineas.” 

‘I shouldn’t wonder, ma’am,” replied he, in a voice scarcely au- 
dible. 

** And do you feel ill ?” 

‘* Uncommon, ma’am.” 

“You are evidently very weak, very feeble; but that is not extra- 
ordinary, considering you haven't taken anything since the day before 
yesterday at dinner.” So he imagined he had led her to believe. 
** Do you want to kill yourself ?” continued she. “ Only think ! should 
anything happen to you, what is to becomeof me? Who will remain 
to take careof me? But I deserveit; it was my unkindness brought 
him to this condition.” 

“OQ, ma’am! O, Mrs. Sanderson!” exclaimed he, emboldened by 
the tenderness of her manner; “though I say it that shouldn’t say 
it—” 


Suddenly recollecting that he was a little too vigorous in utterance 
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ae love-stricken invalid, he abruptly lowered his voice, and conti- 
Th — 

‘* When I’m dead and gone, there won't be nobody left behind me as 
will love you half as much as I do.” 

‘* Well, well,” said she, covering her face, and holding out to him one 
hand whilst the other she placed across her heavy silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles, to conceal, as he fancied, a tear; ‘* Well, well, we will not talk 
any more of this at present; wait till you are quite well again, and —. 
Ah me! I'ma foolish old woman!” 

These last words she uttered as if to herself, rather than as ad- 
dressed to him, yet just loud enough for him to hear them. 

‘« I’ve done it,” thought he; and he chuckled inwardly at the suc- 
cess of his scheme. 

** And now, Phineas, you must do me a favour.” 

“Favour? What wouldn’t I do for you?” said he, squeezing the 
hand he had taken. 

“‘T know you will be doing yourself a violence; but, to oblige 
me aie 

“* Anything to oblige you, dear Mrs, Sanderson.” 

“‘ Well, then, you must take some breakfast. But, as you are not 
yet quite well enough to get up, you shall have it in bed.” 

Consistently with this scheme, this was a favour he would have re- 
fused ; but ravenously hungry as he- was (for really he had eaten no- 
thing since the dinner he had smuggled nearly four-and-twenty hours 
before), he, after a faint objection or two, kindly consented to grant 
it. 

‘That is very good of you,” said Mrs. Sanderson. ‘* And now one 
thing more: this is my birthday, as you may remember; we havea hot 
roast goose for dinner; you must exert yourself to come down and eat 
some.” 

Quiddy’s eyes sparkled, and his lips watered at the mere mention of 
the object which, of all others, dead or alive (money only excepted), 
he loved best in all the world. To this again he thought proper at 
first to offer an objection, knowing full well his objection would be 
over-ruled, 

«“* We shall not dine till three o'clock,” said Mrs. Sanderson; ‘* re- 
main a-bed till then: three or four hours’ quiet repose will make quite 
another man of you. I'll take care that no one comes to disturb you. 
And now,” said she, rising, ** I'll send Janet up with a nice little break- 
fast for you that won’tdo you any harm, May I trust to your promise 
that you will eat it?” 

“Solemn, ma’am!” said Quiddy, in a tone and with a look which 
would have assured the most incredulous of his sincerity. 

*« But be cautious,” continued the considerate old woman, ‘‘ be very 
cautious; for, as I said before, you haven’t taken food for nearly eight- 
and-forty hours, so don’t eat too much at once: part now and part by 
and by; you are still in a very delicate state.” 

As Mrs. Sanderson opened the door, the odour of fried bacon and 
eggs again rose excitingly to the olfactory nerves of the sick lover; but 
there was scarcely need of this to whet the already keen edge of his ap- 

tite. 
pa I’ve done it,” suid he, rubbing his hands exultingly, as he heard his 
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fair one making her way down stairs; ‘I’ve doneit! How nicel; 
I have come over her! Every stick and stiver she has got in the wor 
is mine! _ Well, if I arn’t a’cute ’un I'm a Dutchman, that’s all,” 

Presently a gentle tap was heard at the door. Quiddy hastily turned 
himself in his bed with his face to the wall. | 

** Come in,” said he, reassuming his invalid voice. 

‘Tam glad to hear you are a little better,” said Janet, placing his 
breakfast on the chair at his bed-side. | 

‘© A little,” said he, without turning to look at the speaker. 

‘‘ Mrs. Sanderson desires you will take your breakfast and then go 
to'sleep: nobody wil] disturb you till dinner-time.” And having said 
this, Janet left the room, closed the door, and locked it, 

Quiddy listened till the footsteps of Janet were no longer audible, 
when, eager for his meal, he leaped out of bed. But who shall con- 
ceive his disappointment, his dismay, his horror, on perceiving that, 
instead of the substantials he expected, the breakfast which his con- 
siderate friend had provided for him consisted of nothing more than a 
small cup of very weak tea, without either sugar or milk, and two thin 
slices—slices ? no, that word would convey an exaggerated idea of their 
bulk—two exquisitely fine shavings of bread-and-butter, which seemed 
to have been pared off the loaf by the delicate application of a car- 
penter’s plane. 

For a time he stood motionless, gazing on the awful sight before 
him; at length, having in some degree recovered from the terror with 
which this ghost of a breakfast had inspired him, he rubbed his eyes, 
and shook and scratched his head, as if to assure himself that he was 
actually awake. But there was no mistake upon that ‘point. What 
was he todo? Submit to starvation, or, by a sudden and premature 
recovery, endanger the final success of his trick which, up to this mo- 
ment, he looked upon as in a prosperous way ? 

“ Itis not yet eleven,” thought he, “and I have four hours to suffer 
till dinner-time. Well! I must bear it as I may: it is but once in a 
way. I have completely come over the old woman by it, that’s one 
comfort ; and when I get opposite to that goose, I’ll take my revenge 
upon that—-and that’s another.” 

Consoling himself with these reflections, he swallowed the provisions 
set before him—an operation which he found to be neither difficult nor 
long—and returned to bed. But his ‘‘ unreal mockery” of a breakfast 
served rather to increase than allay the pangs of hunger; and as the 
sweetest tempers are not all proof against the provocations of an 
einpty stomach, his, which certainly could not be reckoned in that class, 
was irritated in the extreme. Starved almost into repentance of his in- 
genious expedient, he lay fretting and fuming, tumbling and tossing, in 
wain endeavouring to sleep away some portion of the fearful four heurs 
which stood between his appetite and his dinner. And in this pleasant 
condition we will, for the present, leave him, and attend to the ladies 
in the little back-parlour. 
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Cuar. V. : 


A SHORT CHAPTER CONTAINING A SHORT CONFESSION—A SHORT DI- 
GRESSION TO WATER-WORKS AND TEARS——SHORT DIRECTION HOW 
TO SILENCE A BORE—AND A SHORT APOLOGY FOR ANOTHER TOUCH 
OF THE UNROMANTIC, 


‘‘ AnD now, my dear, that we are alone,” said Mrs. Sanderson to 
Janet—*‘ By the bye, did you lock Phineas’s door on the outside ?” 

Janet replied that she had done so. 

“Then, as we are in no danger of interruption, tell me what is the 
important affair you desired to speak to me about.” 

** Nothing,” replied Janet. 

“ Nothing !” exclaimed Mrs, Sanderson ; “I hope you don’t mean to 
say you have been trifling with me.” 

“* I have not, indeed I have not,” said Janet; ‘“‘when I told you I 
had something particular to say to you, it was so. The truth is, the 
chonged it last 1 made a resolution; last night I reflected on it, and 
changed it.” 

** And what was it?” inquired Mrs. Sanderson. 

“1 had resolved to leave you,” replied Janet. 

‘* Leave me! You never could have thought of suchathing. But 
Nae What have I done to cause you even to think of such a step?” 
said Mrs. Sanderson, with something of displeasure. 

“You done? You, ma'am, have ever treated me with kindness and 
affection; but —” Janet paused; her head sank upon her bosom, and 
a tear stole gently down her cheek. 

“Speak on child,” said Mrs. Sanderson, kindly; ‘‘ speak to me 
without reserve; trust me; speak to me as to a friend—a mother,” 


Water for household purposes is sometimes procurable only from a 
spring, and requires the labour of pumping to get at it; sometimes 
it is more conveniently brought into the house by means of pipes, and 
may be had in any quantity, at a moment’s notice, upon merely turning 
a peg. So isit with tears. With some women the lachrymal fount lies 
deep ; others have their tears (to use the language of the water-works) 
**jaid on”—brought up to the corners of their eyes—ready to flow as 
soon as wanted. In both cases, the stream from the deeper source is _ 
thought to be the purer. 

Now, Janet seldom wept. Neither a harsh rebuke, nor any of the 
little troubles and annoyances to which she was occasionally subjected 
would ever draw a tear from her; nor was she one of those interesting 
persons who can “‘ get up a crys whenever an object is to be gained, 
or an effect produced by it; all which, by the bye, led the coarse mind 
of Mr. Quiddy to set her down as “‘rather an unfeeling creechur.” 
But touch her heart with the rod of kindness, and water gushed from 
it as from the rock. So (as upon a late occasion) when Mrs. Sander- 
son had spoken the words we have just recorded, Janet burst into a 

, honest cry, 

This ebullition Mrs, Sanderson did not attempt to interrupt, well 
knowing that by allowing her to have her cry fairly out, the sooner it 
would be over, As with a dull, tiresome, prosing bore, each word of 
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interruption but serves him as a fresh starting-point; but Septinn him 
of that advantage by listening to him in profound silence, and you will 
be.astonished to find how much sooner he will have exhausted his 
means of annoyance, 

Janet, having recomposed herself, proceeded :— 

‘‘ T did intend to leave you. By accident I overheard some part of 
Phineas’s conversation with you. I never again can be happy under 
the same roof with him, and that was my reason for resolving to quit 
this house,” 

*¢ Do you love him then?” inquired Mrs. Sanderson. 

This was a plain question if ever one there were; and had Janet 
acted according to the rules for such cases made and provided, she 
ought, instead of meeting it with a plain reply, to have looked down, 
or on one side, or on the other side, and twiddled her thumhs—in short, 
she ought to have looked amazingly silly, and held her tongue. But 
Janet herself was—alas! in more than one sense—a plain person; and 
as she happened at the time to be looking her interlocutor full in the 
face, she continued to do so, and simply, and without hesitation, re- 
plied, ** I do.” 

Love’s vagaries, being vagaries, are not to be accounted for upon 
any settled principle. We might have said, ‘‘ De gustibus, &c.,” 
which would have answered our pyrpose very well. And why did we 
not? Because we are projecting Society for the preventing of 
Cruelty to Quotations, many of w ich, poor things! are so inhumanly 
overworked, that they now and then deserve a holiday. No matter: 
all we desire is to palliate, as best we can, the choice made by poor 
Janet, whose taste therein might otherwise suffer in the opinion of 
those to whom we have introduced her, 

Mrs. Sanderson seemed to be reflecting upon those two emphatic 
words, ‘‘I do,” for about as long a time as this little digression has 
occupied, and then said,— 

‘« [ was sure of it; I have long seen it; and since you are aware of 
what passed the other night, I do not wonder at your wish to be away 
from him: you can not be happy here—at least, not as happy as you 
have been.” | 

‘‘No,” said Janet, with a melancholy smile, and a mournful shake 
of the head. 

“Then why, after all, have you changed your mind, and resolved to 
remain here in spite of your own feelings ?” 

‘s Because,” replied Janet, “ I have reflected that in this world we 
must consider others’ feelings as well as one’s own. If I left you 
you must take a stranger to you—one who would be long before she 
understood your wants and wishes as well as 1 do—perhaps she never 
would. She would serve you for hire, not for love—a cold substitute 
as you soon would find—and you would be unhappy. 1am young, 
and better able than you to bear—what must be borne. You have 
been as a mother to me, and in repaying your kindness with the duty 
and affection ofa daughter, I do just what [ ought—and no more.” 

This was the longest speech Janet had eve delivered in her life; and 
(which, in these days of ‘* wholly-unprepared-as-l-am-to-address-you” 
Oratory, is not a little extraordinary) not a line of it had been pre- 
viously arranged by herself, or composed for her by another, It fell 
c2 
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from her at the spur of the moment, and was all made out of her own 
—not head, but—heart. ; 

** You area good girl, Janet,” said Mrs. Sanderson ; ‘‘ a great deal 
too good for him. san one of these days, perhaps, he may learn 
to value you as you deserve, and then—” 

At these words, Janet rose abruptly from her chair, and looking at 
the little Dutch clock, which hung in a corner of the room, said,— 

‘‘ It’s time I should go and stuffthe goose.” And away she went. 

They who have derived their acquaintance with nature, life, charac- 
ter, manners, from the study of fashionable novels, will| probably 
object that, considering the state of Janet’s heart, and mind, and feel- 
ings, we have sent her about a very unromantic occupation. Granted. 
But what else could we do? We might, indeed, have dismissed her to 
her tambour-frame ; or to the practice of Thaiberg’s last grand Sonata, 
or Madame Persiani’s grand Scena ed Aria in the Lucia. This, we 
own, would have been ‘* sweetly pretty,” but it would not have been 
true; nor even in a fictitious tale (which we hardly need say, this is 
not,) would it have been in the smallest degree truth-like, however 
requisite to satisfy the wishes and expectations of the class of readers 
we have alluded to. For their consolation, however, we can assure 
them, that when poor, ugly little Janet interrupted Mrs. Sanderson’s 
discourse by abruptly rising to go and thrust sage and onions into a 
goose, she was moved thereunto by as high-minded a purpose, as need 
have been, had we called her the young and lovely Lady Emmelina 
Rosevalley, and sent her forth to gather violets and primroses, She 
was, in fact, acting upon the resolution which we have already said 
she had determined to abide by, but which we may not even yet 
divulge. The other—that contingent upon the consent or wishes of 
Mrs. Sanderson—we have just explained. 


Cuap. VI. 


A LONG CHAPTER, IN WHICH A MARVELLOUS CURE IS PERFORMED. 


Return we now to Quiddy, whom we left half-starved and restless, 
tumbling and tossing in his bed. 

Twelve o’clock! At the end of an hour, which, computed by the 
gnawings of hunger, appeared to him a day, the clock struck one— 
only one ! 

** Yet two hours till dinner-time,’’ muttered Quiddy ; ‘I shall never 
live to see it.” 

A week elapsed and the clock struck two—only two! Yet another 

eadful hour. His resolution began to falter. He started from bed, 
and approached the door : it was still locked. 

**Nobody coming near me! Will they leave me to starve?” 
thought he. 

In the hope of attracting attention, he paced heavily up and down 
his room, which was immediately over the little Bik as but, 

tly to his disappointment, his movements were unnoticed. 

Again he apvroached the door, and his sensitive nose detected the 
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delicious odour of the goose which was twirling before the kitchen-fire. 
This reanimated his courage. . 

“‘T’ll carry it on to the end,” thought he; ‘I’ve suffered so long 
that I'll bear the other hour. I'll not spoil a ship for lack of a ha’p’orth . 
of tar, as the saying is. I’ve caught the old woman in the trap. It is 
but another hour, and then comes{my reward. Well, I am a’cute ‘un, I 
must say.” : 


And with these consoling reflections, he again got into bed. 
Alas! for the poor sufferer, the end was further off than he antici- 


ated. 
3 Presently there was a double knock at the street-door. It was 
opened. He listened, and, not a little to his alarm, he recognised the 
voice of Doctor Mc Squills. 

“What!” exclaimed he, in that which must, by this time, have been 
perceived to be his own elegant vernacular ; ‘* What ! has she took an 
sent forthe doctor! He’ll see with half an eye as there’s nothing the 
matter with me, and then the game’s up.” 

A short conversation passed between Mrs. Sanderson and the doctor 
and in a few minutes they were heard ascending the stairs. Quiddy 
huddled himself up in the bed-clothes, and pretended to sleep. The 
key turned in the hicks and the pair entered. 

** He sleeps, poor fellow!” said Mrs. Sanderson to Doctor Mc Squills, 
accompanying the words with a knowing wink, which he significantly 
returned. : 

** Quiddy !” said Mrs. Sanderson, in a tone of affected tenderness, 
and stooping over the pretended sleeper. 

He replied not. 

“ Phineas !—Phineas, dear!” continued she, and with increased ten- 
derness. 

Still he remained silent. 

‘I don’t like this sleep of his; what think you of it, Doctor?” said 
Mrs. Sanderson. 

The doctor, be it premised, was a tall, athletic Scot, who had passed 

several years of his life in the exercise of his profession at sea, in the 
merchant-service. He was somewhat of a wag; had a comical twinkle 
in the eye ; and a broad Scotch accent—broad as his own shoulders. 
One feature, as a late noble orator would probably have called it—one 
feature for which he was remarkable was his hand, which was dispro- 
portionately large and of immense power ;—as an instance of this he 
could at a single grasp crush a hard ship-biscuit into powder. He had 
been an old friend of the late Sandy Sanderson ; the widow had let‘him 
into the secret of Quiddy’s pretended illness, and the occasion of it ; and 
a better auxiliary in the affair than Doctor Mc Squills she could not 
have found. 
_ “Not like this sleep!” exclaimed the doctor; ‘‘ on the contrary, it’s 
just the varra best thing for the puir young mon that can be. Nae, 
nae, just let him sleep his fill, He mustna’ be disturbed ; and, to pre- 
vent accident, I'll lock the door, put the key into my ain pocket, and 
tak’ it awa wi’ me. Let him sleep, I say ; and to-night—the varra last 
thing before I go to bed—I’ll look in again, and see how he’s getting 
on.” 
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At this fearful intimation a chill ran through the very marrow of Me, 
Quiddy; he shivered from head to foot, and thought it high time to be 
wide awake. 

** Who's there ?” inquired he, in a low tone. 

* ’Tis I, and Dr. Mc Squills,” replied Mrs. Sanderson. 

‘I'm varra sorry to see you in this state,” said the doctor, taking & 
chair at the bedside. ‘‘ Come, let me feel your pulse.” 

Quiddy, apprehensive of detection, reluctantly held out his hand. 

* This is nae affection o’ the budie,” said the doctor, after a few 
moments’ reflection ; “ he has nae dodily ailment; itis the mind, Mrse 
Sanderson, the mind. The puir young man has something that presses 
sairly at his heart.” 

Mrs. Sanderson sighed ; and Quiddy, now feeling assured of the ul- 
timate success of his scheme, ventured a tender look at her. 

“Come, now, mak’ confidants of Mrs. Sanderson and me,” conti- 
nued the doctor; “* just tell us what it is that distresses you. Remem- 
ber we are your friends, so speak out.” 

Mrs. Sanderson interposed, and requested the doctor, for her sake, 
not to press him upon that point—at least, for the present. 

** As you wull,” said Mc Squills ; ** but remember, that though there 
be no bodily ailment just noo, [’ll no answer for what may come 0’ it, 
The patient must be treated with the greatest care and attention, and 
kindness, and—But I say, my young friend, I’m told your fule enough 
° pores your food. That mustna’ be. Have you eaten ony thing to- 

ay ?” 

Mrs. Sanderson answered for him, and described the “ nice, delicate 
little breakfast” with which she had supplied him. 

‘* Wishy-washy tea !”’ exclaimed the doctor ; “ water bewitched ! Is 
that the breakfast to givea sick mon? Is it wi’ sic trash ye’d keep the 
body and soul o’ a mon thegither? I'll gar him swallow something a 
wee bit better than that for his dinner, or my name’s not Archie Mc 
Squills. How's your appetite, mon ?” 

@ “‘Ithink I feel as if I could come down and pick a bit,” replied 
uiddy, 

“You shall pick a bit,” said the doctor, “but there'll be nae 
coming doon for you to-day. You must ha’ your dinner sent up, and 
must tak’ it in bed—and I'll just bring it to you mysel’.” 

** You shall, doctor,”” said Mrs. Sanderson, ‘ for Z can't persuade 
him to take his meals. And, doctor,” continued she, ‘if you can 
make a dinner of hot roast goose and apple-pie, and put up with a 
tumbler of whisky-toddy afterwards, I should be glad of your company. 
This is my birthday, and | have asked a neighbour or two to come in 
the evening and eat the cold remains. Besides, you will be better able 
to look to poor Phineas.” 

**There’s nae harm that I ken o’ in Aot roast goose,” replied the 
doctor, ‘and mickle guid in whisky-toddy; so I’m e’en wi’ you, 
widow ; but as a professional mon, I maun just tell you I canna, in 
conscience, recommend cold goose for supper: it’s the de’ils ain bairn 
for indigestion.” And drawing in his breath, and emitting it again 
with a sound something between a hiss and a whistle, he added,—“ How- 
ever, it’s ae’ comfort to think that what the neebors are like to see o” 
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the puir birdie cold, after Archie Mc Squills has looked at it hot and 
reeking from the fire, won’t do them ony injury to fash about.” 

‘* But your patient, doctor?” said Mrs. Sanderson, with an air of 
concern. 

‘¢]’ll no conceal it,” replied the doctor, ‘he’s varra ill, but he'll be 
greatly better after he hashad his dinner. Don’t you think so yoursel’, 
Meester Queddy ?” 

“« Certain—sure of it, doctor,” replied the latter, 

‘¢ And now, Meester Queddy, just gi’ me your hand.” 

Quiddy extended his hand, which Mc Squills seized in his huge 
right fist, shaking it, and tightening his grasp at every pause in his 
speech, till the water streamed from poor Quiddy’s eyes. 

‘* Meester Queddy,” said the doctor, gravely, “‘ ye’re varra ill—ye'll 
be a wee bit better for yo dinner ;—but—if by to-morrow morning— 
I don’t mak’ ye as weel as ever ye were in your life—I’ll consent— 
to forfeit—my professional—reputation— Meester Queddy.” 

Hereupon the doctor and Mrs, Sanderson left the room, the former 
locking the door, and putting the key into his pocket. 

‘«T’ll just step home and get something that may be needfu’ for our 
puir invalid,” said the doctor, ‘and be back again in guid time to pay 
my respects to the goose. And Janet—” 

He whispered something in the way of an instruction to Janet, which 
she promised punctually to obey. 

In due time the doctor returned; dinner was served, and he, the 
widow, and Janet, placed themselves at table—the visiter taking upon 
himself by far the largest share of the labour of making the goose ‘* look 
remarkably fuilish,” as he expressed it, 

Dinner ended, and the doctor having taken his last pull at a pot of 
Scotch ale, he rose, observing that it was now time to give ‘** Meester 
Queddy” his dinner, and desired Janet to follow him upstairs with it. 

The condition of the invalid, who passed an hour in listening to the 
clatter of knives and forks (his impatience aggravated by the tantalising 
odour of -his favourite bird) may—to use a phrase which is not of the 
newest—be better conceived than described. At length, greatly to 
his satisfaction, he heard the approaching footsteps of Mc Squills. His 
mouth watered by anticipation of what he was about to enjoy. 

The doctor entered the room and took a seat. 

“ Weel, Meester Queddy, and how d’'ye find yersel’ by this time, 
mon? I hope ye’re in a condition to enjoy your dinner ?” 

‘* Dying for it, doctor,” eagerly replied Quiddy. 

‘* An angel of a goose!” exclaimed the doctor; “ done to a turn, 
and the stuffing like a nosegay. Janet's a brae lassie, and—but here 
she comes wi’ your dinner, so sit up in bed, mon, and prepare for it.” 

Janet appeared, bringing with hera huge basin, covered witha plate, 
in which lay two rusks. 

‘‘ That's weel, Janet; put ‘it on yonder table, bring the table to the 
bed side, and leave me alone wi’ my patient.” 

Janet did as she was told, At the same time Mc Squills took from 


his pocket a pill-box, and a phial filled with an ugly coloured liquid, 
both of which he placed beside the basin. 
‘“‘What’s that ?” cried Quiddy, with mingled astonishment and 
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horror, as the doctor removed the plate from the basin, and discovered 
about a quart of thin water-gruel. 

** Your dinner,” coolly replied the doctor: ‘ some nice wholesome 
water-gruel, without sugar or spice (for sic condiments would be bad 
for your complaint), and twa delicate wee rusks.” 

we my dinner?” said, .or rather screamed, the famishing in- _ 
valid. 

** Thae fuilish women!” said the doctor, not replying to this ques- 
tion, but deliberately stirring the gruel, ‘‘ thae fuilish women ! to gie’ 
a sick bodie wishy-washy tea, when there’s siccan a thing to. be had as 
guid comfortable gruel. Then, they'd ha’ gone as far wide o’ the mark the 
ither way: they’d ha’ sent you Lord knows what quantity of the goose, 
whilk wud ha’ gone nigh to be the death o’ you, if I had not provi- 
dentially been here to preventit. And noo, Meester Queddy, eat your 
dinner.” 

‘¢ Doctor! doctor!” said Quiddy imploringly, ‘‘ don’t make me 
swallow that horrid stuff; 1l’m better, much better, and feel my appe- 
tite returning.” 

“IT ken it weel, right weel,” said the doctor; ‘‘I just expacted to 
hear you say so: it is ane of the remarkable symptoms of your case. 
But this is aw ye’ll be gettin’ this blessed day, so lap it up, mon, lap it 
uv 9g 

“Oh, doctor !” continued Quiddy, ‘do you wish to kill me?” 
** Just the contrary,” replied the other; ‘*Iintend to cure you: I 
have staked my professional reputation upon making a sound mon 0” 
ye by the morning, and I'll do it. Come, leave your wry faces and eat 
your gruel.” 

‘* It's stuff I never could abide; I can’t take it, and I won't,” said 
Quiddy, resolutely. ‘* Anything but that I would have taken.” 

** Weel, weel,” said Mc Squills, “I can mak’ great allowance for 
the delicate stomach o’ a sick mon, so I have provided a little variety 
—a choice for you, my guid friend.” 

He opened the pill-box, drew the cork from the phial, and added, 
‘* Ye'll just please to swallow thae three blue pills, and, to prevent their 
sticking i’ your throat, here’s a black draught to wash ’em down wi.” 

Quiddy started up on the bed, and throwing himself on his knees, 
cried, ‘“* Doctor Mc Squills—my dear doctor—listen to me—I'll confess 
every thing to you—I’m not in the least—” 

‘“* Meester Queddy,” said the doctor, putting his huge arm across 
the chest of the former, and throwing him down upon his back on the 
bed ; ‘ Meester Queddy, I have nothing to do wi’ your confessions ; 
I’m no a parson, but a doctor. All I have to do is to cure you; so— 
come—choose your. dinner, and quickly, for I want to go down to my 
whisk y-toddy,’ 

Quiddy was about to remonstrate, when Mc Squills, rising to his full 
height, and grasping him by the shoulder, which he pressed till he 
made the very tips of Quiddy’s fingers tingle, firmly and deliberately 
addressed these words to him :— 

“ Hark ye, Meester Queddy, I’m no’ to be trifled wi’; I am a pro- 
fessional mon ; you complained of being varra ill, and I was sent for 
to cure you. I ken as weelas you do what ails you, and mickle better 
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than’ you do how to treat your complaint. _Noo—ye’ll tak’ either] the 
gruel or the physic before twa minutes are past—na mair—” He drew 
his'watch from his fob, and held it in his hand—* or, by St. Andrew, 
I swear, I'll just brak every bonei’ your bodie !” 

Resistance was in vain, so Quiddy set too with the best grace he could 
to swallow the gruel (that being a little less repugnant to his taste than 
the pills and the potion), the doctor encouraging him by occasionally 
exclaiming, ‘‘ That's right, mon, lap it up, lap it up.” 

“That’s my brae lad !” cried the doctor, who overlooked his patient 
till he had taken the last spoonful. « It's half-past four: I’m thinking 
ye'll no’ be wanting onything mair till supper-time—indeed, ye'll no’ get 
onything mair if you should—so I'll pay you anither visit at half-past 
ten, just before I go away; and I ha’ some hope that by the morning 
ye'll be aw weel again, So noo I'll go down to my whisky-toddy.” 

Saying which, the doctor quitted the room, locked the door, and 
again put the key into his pocket. 

Having, with ludicrous gravity, assured the widow, in reply to her 
inquiry concerning the ‘‘ poor sufferer” (which Janet seconded with her 
looks), that he was so far out of danger that they need not “ fash” 
themselves about him, but, on the contrary, might make themselves 
perfectly easy and comfortable; he proceeded to assist towards that 
desirable end by mixing for the party a jug of the promised beverage. 
Soon the expected guests arrived; and the evening, which was ter- 
minated by supper, passed off merrily—the doctor being the life and 
soul of the company. 

Janet, indeed, contributed nothing to the general stock of mirth, 
and partook but little of it. In addition to her own personal grief, 
which was yet fresh at her heart, she was uneasy at Quiddy’s illness, of 
the reality of which she entertained not the slightest doubt; thinking 
(poor, simple-minded girl !) that it was no more possible for a person to 
act a deliberate lie, than to ¢tel/ one. 

Now and then she approached Mc Squills, and asked him in a whis- 
per, whether she had not better go up and sce if Phineas wanted any- 
thing; to which the doctor’s reply invariably was, ‘* Bide where ye are, 
lassie, and leave aw that to me.” ; 

But how was it, during all this time, in the sick chamber? Quiddy, 
with six dismal hours before him—(for the doctor’s resolute conduct 
and imperturbable manner had convinced him that he had no mercy to 
expect at his hands, or the abbreviation by even a poor five minutes of 
the period appointed for his next visit)—Quiddy, we say, had plenty of 
time for reflection, the result of which was a keen suspicion that his 
masterly stratagem was a dead failure. He could scarcely doubt that 
the shrewd Scot had seen through the trick; nor, when he heard the 
lady of his love joining in the loud and frequent laugh below, was he 
without some disagreeable misgivings that her lately-expressed concern 
ee indisposition was about as genuine as that indisposition it- 
self. 

_ As evening drew in, darkness added to the discomforts of his situa- 
tion; and when at length the clattering of knives, forks, and plates, 
intimated that preparations were afoot for supper, he could endure it no 
longer: the contrast of the pleasures and enjoyments of the party be- 
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Phineas Quiddy, 
low with his own sufferings—his now real sufferings—was intolerable. 
He bitterly repented of his ‘‘ amazing cleverness” which had led to 

nences so miserably different from those u»on which he had cal- 
culated, and resolved at once to confess his imposture and beg for 
mercy. With this intention he leapt out of bed, and set to thumping 
at the door, calling alternately upon Mrs. Sanderson, Janet, and the 
doctor, to come and liberate him. But he thumped and called in vain, 
Enraged at this neglect, he redoubled the noise. After a time, he 
thought he heard some one coming up stairs. He paused to listen. It 
was Mc Squills. Mc Squills gave a gentle tap at the door, and, in an 
under-voice said— 

** Meester Queddy—Meester Queddy—if you happen to be awake, 
this is to inform you that it is no’ but nine o’clock. I promised to 
bring you your supper at half-past ten, aud will keep my word to the 
varra minute. Noo, if you happen to be awake, take the advice o’ 
your friend and physeecian, and go patiently to sleep tillthen. 1'Il just 
assure you it will be aw the better for you. So, hoping I mak myself 
intelligible, good night for the present—Meester—Queddy.” 

Quiddy, who had already sufficient experience of the hopelessness 
(to say nothing of the danger) of refusing compliance with the advice 
of his hard-fisted “ friend and physeecian,” “‘ thought it both safest and 
best” to take his hint; so he sulkily threw himself down on his bed, 
and there lay ‘‘ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies,” till his 
appointed supper-time. 

Punctual to the minute, at half-past ten, Doctor Mc Squills returned 
to his patient. He silently took his seat, and placed a lighted candle, 
together with the fearful phial and pill-box, upon the table. 

** Weel, my guid friend, and how do you find yoursel’ by ¢his time ?” 
was his first kind inquiry. 

Quiddy, who had resolved to try whether a change of tactics would 
tend to the amelioration of his unhappy condition, at once replied that 
he felt himself considerably better—perfectly well, indeed, except that 
he was faint ‘‘ for want of his wittles,” as he expressed it. 

‘* Exactly what I expected,” said Mc Squills; ‘‘and I’m happy to 
tell you that’s a varra favourable symptom, varra—one of the certain 
results o’ my system. Come, let me feel your pulse. Ha! it’s aw 
right, and I can tell exactly what your sensations are. In the first 
place, you feel—noo, dinna attempt to deceive me, but answer truly— 
you feel nae sort o' inclination for siccan anither mess o’ gruel for your 
supper, as I gar’d you swallow for your dinner?” 

**T could not even bear the sight of it, doctor,” replied Quiddy, 
shuddering. 

*“*Anither o’ the results o’ my system, and a varra favourable symp- 
tom also. I’ve provided your supper accordingly. In the second 

lace,” continued Mc Squills, gravely, and still keeping his fingers on 
is patient’s pulse, “in the second place, you feel your appetite a wee 
bit improved.” 

* Vastly, doctor,” was the reply. 

“ Anither o° the results of my system, and a favourable symptom 
again. In short, Meester Queddy, you feel as if you could almost de- 
vour the hard egg, and the wee bit o’ dry toastee, and the cup o’ milk 
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and water, that—and here comes Janet wi’ it. That’s weel, lassie; 
put it on the table, and leave us. This is something better than gruel, 
ech, sir? Little by little we get on, you observe; and I have 
hopes that to-morrow morning ye’'ll just be weel enough to go 

and open the shop, and attend to your business, and mak’ as guid 
a breakfast as at ony time before your present alarming indisposi- 
tion,” 

* Doctor,” said Quiddy (the tears forced from his eyes by vexation 
and disappointment), “ T’m well now, as well as ever I was in my life; 
and, if I'm to have nothing more than this till morning, I shall—” 

‘* Haud your tongue, mon, haud your tongue; wud you have me be 
the death o’ ye by overloading your stomach on a sudden. Slow and 
sure, Meester Queddy. Plague, mon! wud you pretend to know better 
than the doctor what’s guid for you complaint? -This is all I shalt 
allow you to-night; socome, sir, choose your supper, and quickly, for 
it’s getting late.” 

These words the doctor accompanied with a significant glance at the 
phial and pill-box. 

Quiddy, as a last hope, roared out “ Doctor, doctor, I had better 
confess n be starved. I am not ill; I have been well from the first; 
I have deceived you, and—” 

‘* Nae, nae, mon, dinna insist upon that, if you have ony regard for 
your personal comfort, or I’il no’ leave you a whole bone 1’ your skin, 
e’en were they all made of iron pokers. You area ’cute bairn, Meester 
Queddy, but not quite siccan a conjurer as to deceive old Archie 
Mc Squills. So come, quick, to your supper.” 

It was evident to Quiddy that his medical adviser would take no de- 
nial; so of the choice of delicacies presented to him, he decided for— 
we need hardly say not those of the doctor’s own preparing. 

Having waited till Quiddy had finished his meal—a work that re- 
quired no very long time— 

‘“‘That’s weel,” said the doctor, rising, and taking up the candle. 
“* And noo, Meester Queddy, let me once more remind you, I have un- 
dertaken to cure you of your present ailment by to-morrow morning. 
I shall pay you a visit at nine o’clock ; and if I find that my present 
system is too mild by itself, I shall back it wi’ a leetle pheesicking, 
bleeding, and blistering, and we shall see what virtue there is in that. 
So, guid-night, and pleasant dreams to you—Meester Queddy.”’ 

The doctor reported progress to the widow, and delivered to her the 
key of the invalid’s door, which he had locked * for fear,” as he gravely 
expressed himself, ‘* for fear the puir fellow should walk i’ the night, an 
help himself at the cupboard, to the manifest detriment o’ my system ;” 
adding, “and if, after the hint I ha’e gi’en him of the leetle variety I 
intend in my treatment of his case, I don’t find him weel enough i’ the 
morning to eat my old boots for his breakfast rather than undergo it, I’ll 
consent to pass for a quack aw the rest o’ my life. And so guid-night, 
widow ; guid-night, lassie.” 

Quiddy was a young gentleman of exquisite sensibility—a ‘‘ man of 
feeling ;” and had there been no other human creature in the world be- 
sides himself, he might have been called, in the most extensive sense of 
the word, a philanthropist—a lover of all mankind. But, anluckily for 
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his claim to that title, matters were not so ordered : there were millions. 
in the world besides Phineas Quiddy; and as the range of his sympa- 
thies was limited to a circle so small as to admit within it nobody but 
Phineas Quiddy himself—no fault of his, perhaps—we may be justified, 
yer these circumstauces, in setting him down as a thoroughly selfish 

ellow. 

How intense, therefore, upon this occasion, was his sympathy with 
himself, how acutely he felt the— But, as we entertain no respect for 
those tastes which delight in the description of suffering, whether men- 
tal or bodily, wound up to the highest pitch of human endurance, we 
will not gratify them by detailing the sufferings of Quiddy during 
another long night of privation and unrest—they being aggravated by 
vexation to think that he was the dupe and the victim of his own clever 
contrivance. 

At seven o'clock, Janet knocked at his door. She was the bearer of 
an inquiry from Mrs. Sanderson, whether he was anything better, and 
a recommendation from the considerate old lady that, if not, he would 
keep his room for another day—she undertaking, with the assistance of 
Janet, to get through the business of the shop. But Quiddy was happy 
to inform them that he was so well, that he should be quite ashamed to 
put either of them to so much trouble; and declared that, if Janet 
would unlock the door, he would be down stairs in that short period of 
time which he graphically designated ‘a jiffy.” Janet, accordingly, 
=e the door, and Quiddy dressed himself and descended to his 

uties. 

When breakfast was ready, Mrs. Sanderson came down, and took her 

lace at the table. Quiddy being called, entered the room, and (look- 
ing pale, haggard, and exceedingly sheepish), slunk, or we might al- 
most say, shrunk into his chair, 

** Phineas,” said the old woman, “ I’m glad to see you down again. 
Considering what you have suffered, you are looking charmingly, I de- 
clare. There is a little broiled bacon for you: if you feel yourself well 
enough to pick a bit, do ;” (adding, with a sneer,) “ if not, there is more 
gruel in the house, my dear.” 

Phineas, confused and abashed, mumbled something which was re- 
ceived as an intimation of his preference for the former; and instantly 
upon its being placed before him, he attacked it with a vigour that 
proved, that whatever might have been the case with respect to his ill- 
ness, his hunger was not feigned. 

As the clock struck nine, faithful to his promise, there was Doctor 
Me Squills. Just bobbing his head by way of salutation, but saying 
nothing, he drew from his pockets, and displayed on the table, a case of 
lancets, three large phials neatly wrapped in paper, a box of pills, and 
two blisters of ample dimensions, the very sight of which caused Mr. 
Quiddy to feel a tingling all over his chest and shoulders. 

“And noo, Meester Queddy, how do you feel yoursel’ by this 
time ?” 

** Well, sir, quite well,” eagerly replied the other, and trembling 
from head to foot ; ‘* I have no need of any of that ere.” 

«I'm right glad o’ it,” said the doctor, “ for it saves me some trouble 
and yoursel’ no little inconvenience. You see I am true to my. word, 
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and prepared for the'worst. And yet,” continued he, drily and taking 
up one of the blisters, ‘I’m just thinking that for fear of a relapse, 
there’d be nae muckle harm, but on the contrary, some possible guid 
i” ' , 

Quiddy interrupted the doctor, by assuring him in the most positive 
terms, that there was nothing of that kind to be apprehended, for that 
the kind and skilful treatment he had already received at his hands 
had made a man of him again; and in this opinion he was supported 
by Mrs. Sanderson, who expressed her opinion that Phineas, having 
made a tolerable breakfast, had no further need of his assistance. ' 

*‘ Aw the better, aw the better—for the patient, I mean,’’ replied 
Mc Squills; and whilst speaking, he quietly replaced his various reme- 
dies in his pocket. 

«« And noo, Meester Queddy, I’ve to say that I’m mightily puzzled 
aboot the nature of your late distemper. I never met with the like,o't 
in the whole course of my experience, But it has this point about it 
in common with the sma’-pox; that, as I flatter mysel’ I have worked 
it radically out o’ your system, ye'll be no likely to be takin’ it again 
inahurry. So guid-bye—Meester Queddy.” 

With a wink to the widow, anda nod to Janet, Doctor Mc Squills 
departed ; and the chapfallen lover proceeded to his avocations behind 
the counter. . 

‘“‘T think we have cured him of his foolery of dying of love for. his 
grandmother,” muttered the widow, as Quiddy left the room; and he, 
who heard the words, made up his mind from that moment, to aban- 
don the pursuit, and never to repeat the experiment. 


pe. 








THE “LEARN EVERYTHING YOUNG LADY.” 


Mansy a tear has been shed over the “ sorrows of Werter,” many a sigh 
breathed for the ‘‘ sorrows of Rosalie ;” never having met with either 
of these dismally-sounding productions, I cannot of course presume to 
decide on their capabilities for exciting the ‘‘ melting mood :” but of 
one thing I am sure—THEiR griefs, whatever they may have been, must 
fall far short of mine. 

I am an only daughter. My parents, long before I was born, de- 
termined that I should be what I think is best defined by the expres- 
sion of ‘* a learn-everything young lady.” 

In pursuance of their scheme, I was named Aspasia.. My father 
would have preferred Corinne, but my mother liked Aspasia better ; 
and after a don dispute, during which my mother looked like Xan- 
tippe, I became Aspasia. Alas! when and where shall I find a 
Pericles! "Tis true that the mayor of a small French country town, 
where I once resided, piqued shimself on resembling him; but though 
he did cut down all the trees, build a new meat-market, paint the gates 
of the public gardens scarlet, mend the roads.till they were jimpass- 
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able, set up monuments to the ‘memory of nobody,” and triumphal 
arches of roses and ribbons, and speechify the money out of our pockets, 
yet J could never see the likeness. 

To return: my father, who is “‘ a very clever man,” took me in hand 
as soon as I could repeat ‘‘ the Beggar's Petition” and “the multipli- 
cation table ;” tell what England is bounded by; describe how Henry 
VILI. killed his wives; and work that horrid sum, “a privateer of two 
hundred and fifty men took a prize,” &c, (how fervently I used to wish 
they never had taken one, or that it had been empty), all which ac- 
complishments I owed tomy mother. Under his care I was instructed 
in navigation, which he said would be “ very useful ;” and Algebra—- 
‘absolutely necessary for keeping household accounts and making out 
washing-bills;” ‘ dialling,” that [ might spend a month making some- 
thing to tell the hour by, instead of looking at the timepiece on the table ; 
geometry, trigonometry, and conic sections—(in the course of which 
everything in the house, including mamma’s stock of winter oranges, 
was cut into pyramids and parabolas), a little gunnery and fortifica- 
tions (‘‘ most particularly useful;”) fractions and decimals, and the 
cube-root and perspective, and the use of the globes, and mapping, 
and astronomy, and I think that’s all; and then back I went to mamma, 
and a whole synod of masters and governesses. They taught me— 
compassionate reader, seven languages! Does it not make you shud- 
der? Yes, seven languages were actually dinned into my poor unfor- 
tunate head, by as many professors. Oh, the agonies of Greek verbs 
and Latin cases; “vw, Aves, Ave.” —** dominus, domini, domino” — 
German genders—where young women are neuter; and French genders 
where a whole army of fierce-looking dark desperados are feminine 
(and asoldier on duty is feminine too—till his guard is over, and then 
I suppose he is masculine again). The Italian abreviations, where too 
letters stand for fifty others, and the Spanish j’s and x's which spoiled 
my face and pushed my front-teeth out of their places. Pause here a 
while, kind reader, and drop a tear; butdo not linger—greater sorrows 
are yet to be recorded. 

y mother decided that I had a great genius for music, and a strik- 
ing talent for drawing—and at this moment I draw in pencil, Indian 
ink, sepia, paint in oils and water-colours, and etch ; play the harp, piano- 
forte, and guitar, and have taken lessons in thorough bass and the key- 
bugle! When I had arrived at this pitch of perfection, my mother 
considered it was time I should be made seri le a Accordingly I was 
initiated into the mysteries of sewing and felling—whipping and ga- 
thering, &c. 

The cook taught me to make pies, the coiffeur to dress hair, an em- 
broidress to flourish, a washerwoman to small-plait, a milliner to make 
flowers, and nothing but a sudden and inevitable change of residence 
saved me from learning to manufacture baskets, fish trout, shoot spar- 
rows, stuff birds, stick butterflies, and knit stockings. To add to all 
this, nature has endowed me with a propensity to scribble prosy rhyme, 
and rhymy prose, in fact, just what might be expected from a head 
where Homer floats in batter-pudding, and music mixes with mathema- 
tics. Having then “ this nice little talent,” my mother of course expects 
me to exercise it frequently. The consequence is, that it is only an ad- 
ditional misery. I have other employments too, engrossing and 
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absorbing : they engross paper, and absorb ink, but of them I will not 
speak now—suffice it to say, they are public duties, and of the highest 
importance. : 

ere J would again pause to ask if my case be not one of heart- 
rending bitterness; but the worst is yet to come! Dear reader! you 
doubtless imagine that all this was taught as such things usually are, 
carelessly and slightly; forgotten as soon as acquired; passing over 
my mind as the light breezes of summer sweep over the calm bosom of 
a lake, leaving no trace of their rapid passage, when the momentary 
tipple has subsided. Oh that it were so! but, alas, it is far other- 
wise ! 

Before I conclude, I will give you an idea of our usual conversation, 
and a ‘* sketchy view” of my dismal employments. At breakfast m 
father asks if I have ‘* looked at my navigation lately”—fears I shall 
forget my fortification; asks now if the beef were a fort, and the cho- 
colate the enemy, how I would commence the attack, and arranges the 
lumps of sugar like the cannon-balls in a barrack-yard, and makes me 
tell him ‘*the contents” by the proper rule. Mamma hopes I shall 
not forget my German, fears I am too much fascinated by the Italian, 
begs I will remember my Greek ode, inquires after my Latin translation, 
desires I will practise the first thing, or thinks that I had better paint, 
requests that I will not allow the pudding to slip my memory, brings 
me my stockings to mend, gives me a particular list of all the tapes that 
are off, and buttons “absent without leave,” and puts a “ broad R” 
(as they say in the navy) for ragged against the names of everything in 
my wardrobe / Well, the day wears on; I do first one thing, and then 
another, my mother always following me, and repeating what yet re- 
mains to be achieved. Visiters come, and dinner comes, and 
pudding does not come, and then scolding comes, and an anathema is 
ee against the Greek and the mathematics by mamma, and a 

int is thrown out against the stitching and hemming by papa, and all 
is confusion. Night comes at last, and I retire, after washing out, like 
Lady Macbeth, “ thespots” (I omit her expletive) of ink, and paint, 
and earth, for I garden and study botany occasionally, to act over 
gain in my sleep the deeds of the day; to fight with Schiller’s ghosts, 
or Homer’s heroes, or fancy myself a second edition of the ‘* Prome- 
theus Vinctus.” 

I have said enough; such a tale needs no comment. I would not 
impair its simple truth by a single figure of speech; it must awaken the 
sympathies of many unfortunates of my tribe, and perhaps touch the 
hearts of some mothers who have hitherto renuattol mine. It is an 
ow from the ‘* Learn-everything young ladies,” the mental “‘ factory 
children” of the nineteenth century, to the peopleof England ; I trust 
it will be heard and answered ! 
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BY J. E. READE, ESQ. AUTHOR OF “‘ITatY,”. &c. 


I. 
On the rich ground—on the rich ground 
Virgin snowdrops ye are blowing : 
To the heedless air around 
All your sweets bestowing. 


II, 


Thus have ye come forth for ever, 
Wreathing Spring’s eternal brow : 

Yet I—Heaven forgive me !—never 
Felt your beauty until now. 


Ill, 


Gentle snowdrops !—gentle snowdrops ! 
Now, I fondly raise ye, stooping 
Like some graceful virgin’s head, 
O’er her lover’s grave drooping. 


IV. 
Lo, how each pure leaf enfolded, 
Circling, that frail zone secures :-— 


Never Grecian vase was moulded’ 
To a shape so fine as yours. 


v. 


Snow drops of the dew-eyed morning ! 
Inmost streaks of green I trace, 
Golden points, gem-like, adorning, 
Braided round your vestal face ! 
Vi. 
Saints arrayed in robes of whiteness, 
Bowed, even thus by rapture awed, 


Offering up their crowns of brightness 
Before the altar of the Lord ! 


Vil. | 


Holy snow-drops! holy snow-drops ! . 
Blessing ye with loving eye, 
Deeper truths have entered in me, 

Voices as of prophecy. 


Vill. 


Yet pure snowdrops! gentle snowdrops! 
Symbols only can ye be, 

Stamped by the Almighty Spirit 
Who hath made both ye and me. 


Ix, 


While o’er earth the snow-sheet sp reads : 
While pallid Nature seems to die, 

Prophet like ye rear your heads 

To prove our immortality ! 
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CANALETTI IN LONDON, 


Amonc the many anomalies arising out of the manner in which the 
mind and body act and react on each other, one of the most remarkable 
is, that the more we look at external objects, the less we see of their 
real character; and the grander the objects, the grosser the deception 
our eyes practise on us concerning them. The people who live in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard regard our metropolitan cathedral as nothing more 
than a monster nuisance which intercepts their sunshine. 


“Tis mearness lends enchantment to the view,” 


and transforms one of the noblest religious temples in the world into a 
stone-quarry turned topsy-turvy. Yet the same people, if they ever get 
so far from home as St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, fall back to gaze upon it, 
and ** wonder with a foolish face of praise.” This is but one out of a 
thousand instances that might be cited,—of the English people es- 
ially ; and the general result in our own case is, that while foreigners, 
rom no matter what part of the world they may come, are lost in 
mingled surprise and admiration on their first visit to our unrivalled 
city, we ourselves have}an idea that it is quite a poor sort of place, 
that would go into the waistcoat pocket of St. Petersburg. The French- 
man who spat upon the ground and said, ‘‘ Voild la Tamise,” had not 
a more contemptuous notion of our noble river than we have who have 
been made by it (through our commerce) the greatest nation the world 
ever knew. 

What are the reasons and the remedy for this state of things ? for there 
must be such, seeing that the anomaly prevails in regard to no other 
people—at least in anything like the same degree. The question is too 
pregnant to admit of such a brief reply as our space and present de~ 
sign would alone warrant. But we may perhaps furnish a clue to such 
reply by a glance at the traditional fame acquired by other cities, 
through the happy medium of their own artists, and the travellers and 
men of letters of other nations, Let as take, for example, Venice, 
*‘ the Queen of the Adriatic.” It is true she has been singularly fortu- 
nate in the kind and degree of fame that has been shed over her, both 
by artists and poets; and her singular fate and fortunes have in some 
sort called for the distinction. But the example will apply never- 
theless. 

For a long course of years, artists, playwrights, poets, novelists, and 
annualists have contributed to get up the performance of ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved” with a much more ample text than that of Otway. The 
story of ‘*The Gentle Lady married to the Moor,” first directed popu- 
lar attention to the republic, and to that greatest of limners, Shakspeare, 
we are indebted for our first impressions of the Rialto and its other 
interesting localities. Monk Lewis, Cooper, and above all, Byron, 
assisted us to many more conceptions of what are now “ the old fami- 
liar faces” of Venice, intellectual as well as picturesque ;—her doges, 
her Council of Three, her senators, her bravoes; and, more than all, 
that solemn air of monumental melancholy which makes her stand like 
the tomb of her own ey ne greatness. On the other hand, the 
** barbaric pomp” of her Bucentaur, the black mystery of her gondolas, 
the poetic pathos of her Bridge of Sighs, and the sublime force of her 
marriage with the Adriatic, each and all of which 


“ Live in Byron’s numbers one day more.” 
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Still it must be admitted that it is to artists especially that the English 
public owe their intimate familiarity with the architectural beauties 
of Venice. The Canalettis seem, in the multitude of their works, to 
have left no corner of their city undelineated. Every canal, building, 
and vessel that could be found within its dominion, figure upon their 
immortal canvas. Guardi has, with a similar skill, sought the like scenes, 
though generally on a smaller scale; and in our own day, Prout, Stan- 
field, and Roberts—a rare triumvirate—have exercised their talents in 
the same fruitful field of pictorial beauty. We * not a word con- 
cerning the host of illustrious obscure in art who have repeated the 
ultra-marine skies, the pea-green canals, the picturesque monuments, 
and the gondolas of Venice, till the lion of St. Mark has become a 
bore, and the ascent of the giant’s staircase a mere vulgar “ getting 
up stairs.” We leave these unworthies to the tender oblivion of gilt- 

ed albums. The Venetian pictures of her other illustrators have 
made us as familiar with the city and its people, as though we were 
native to the lagunes, and had never crossed the confines of the 
Venetian territory. 

It may be stated emphatically, however, that it is to her great and 
unique painter, the Canaletti, that Venice owes her European celebrity, 
and the impressions (no more than just) which generally pet no less 
among those who have visited her various picturesque localities than 
among those who have not; and if our own London were but fortunate 
enough to find a Canaletti among her living artists (and there be such, 
lacking only that concentration of feeling m regard to his own beloved 
and beautiful city which made him what he was), our unequalled me- 
tropolis would stand supreme in picturesque grandeur, variety, and 
beauty, as she already does in all other claims on the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world—her own citizens included. 

It is singular, and but little known, that London once had a chance 
of achieving the pictorial immortality she so richly deserves, through 
the medium of no other than Canaletti himself, who, grateful for the 
liberal patronage he received from English connoisseurs, is understood 
to have entertained the project of illustrating the pictorial beauties of 
London to a large extent; and he actually did execute a few pictures 
of Thames scenery. 

What he has left undone with the pencil, we now propose attempting 
with the pen; and although labouring under every possible disadvan- 
tage from the instrument with which we work, we hope to convey to 
the reader a pretty tolerable conception of the highly picturesque re- 
sources of our vast metropolis. Before we do so, however, we must, by 
way of preface to our rude sketches, say a few words on the changes its 
good looks have undergone during the last two or three centuries. 

In the age of Elizabeth, the aspect of London was full of quaint 
beauty in its vistas, whether viewed in its narrow streets of projecting 
gables and bow-windows, which were tenanted by the thrifty citizens, 
or its line of stately palaces that stood on the blake of the Thames, in 
which resided the Queen and her principal courtiers, with their nu- 
merous households. The chief objects, at that period, were old London 
Bridge (which was covered with houses), the Tower, Westminster Ab- 
bey and the Tilt-yard, with Westminster Hal], Old Paul’s, Somerset 
House, Whitehall, Temple Bar, with the parks and the numerous 
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churches, conduits, theatres, and mansions of the nobility. This appear- 
ance London retained with slight variations till the great fire, when the 
most characteristic portion of the city underwent a complete change, 
The quaint old timber houses disappeared for ever, and the demon of 
bricks and mortar commenced his reign on their sites. It is not with- 
out a sigh of regret that we must remember the destruction of the Lon- 
don of Shakspeare. Henceforth it became a London of a totally 
different stamp, with broader streets, certainly, and more commodious 
buildings ; but the scene was so changed, that the many pleasant as- 
sociations connected with it in its old garb, uttterly disappeared with its 
new one, 

Sir Christopher Wren laboured hard to destroy every vestige of the 
olden time of London, and with the help of his assistants and fol- 
lowers, he completely succeeded, so far as their alterations extended. 
Succeeding architects and builders did their best endeavours, by work- 
ing out their different architectural fancies, to make the metamorphosis 
more perfect; and by introducing a heterogeneous mixture of ar 
chitectural features of other countries, with monstrosities that no other 
country or age would acknowledge, they have exerted themselves with 
such success, that were a grave Londoner of the sixteenth century to 
rise from his tomb and look upon his native city, he would as soon be- 
lieve it to be the capital of the anthropophagi, as of the United King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Nevertheless, though when the house at the corner of Chancery-lane 
was rebuilt, the last vestige of the old city seemed to disappear, other 
associations had arisen, and other forms of the picturesque become 
acknowledged ; so that the loss was felt but by a few. If we had no- 
thing of the London of Queen Elizabeth, we had much of the London 
of Queen Anne, and there were improvements that reconciled us to the 
change; and though the haunts of the gay old braggart, who knew the 
bona robas, and had * heard the chimes at midnight,” and of that oil 
rogue who took such a prodigious quantity of sack with a poor half- 
apes george of bread, with all their glorious company, could no longer 

traced, we were willing to put up—poor recompense though it be— 
with localities which owed their interest to the fame of Johnson and 
Pope, Fielding and Goldsmith, Wilkes and Lord George Gordon. Be- 
sides which, there had been many buildings erected worthy of admira- 
tion, by men of superior taste and skill—objects which would confer a 
grace on any picture in which they might be introduced. 

It was not, however, till the reign of the fourth George, that any 
efforts were made on a grand and comprehensive scale to beautify the 
metropolis. That King was evidently very desirous of passing for 
an Augustus—in his building tastes more especially. But if those 
rulers were “alike,” it was ‘with a difference.” The friends of the 
ancient Ceesar make a boast that he found Rome of brick, and left it 
of marble; but the best those of the modern can say is, that he found 
London of brick, and left it of stucco. Although George 1V.’s pa- 
tronage of Nash introduced an immense mass of bad taste, in the 
numberless gingerbread designs he executed, he deserves credit for 
opening to the eye so noble a vista as that of Regent-street. 
The details of this line of buildings certainly will not bear critical 
examination, but the coup-d’eil is magnificent; and this also may be 
said in its favour, that whatever faults it may possess, it is immeasur- 
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ably superior in effect—the houses taken individually or collectively 
to the monotonous streets of brick that stretched their giant arms in 
onary direction when Nash commenced his alterations. 
is praise is just, however, only so far as the outside of the edifices is 

concerned. When a comparison is made between the interior of Nash's 
dwelling-houses and those for instance in Great Marlborough-street, 
Jermyn-street, or any other street or square that came into existence be- 
fore the economy of lath and plaster was fully understood, the former 
must sink immensely in the estimation of all persons who understand 
comfort and convenience. The uniformity of the old brickwork is its 

eatest blemish, but where these buildings, from being erected at 

ifferent dates, present different tints, and are mingled occasionall 
with stucco fronts, the effect is exceedingly good, as may be ps | 
in Lower Grosvenor-street, looking towards St. George’s Hanover- 
square, and in other places of a similar aspect. In some of the Dutch 
architectural pictures the old brick buildings are always the most 
effective objects, and exquisite finish is employed upon them to make 
the most of their picturesque qualities, 

To Nash also belongs the credit of giving an impulse to building 
which has multiplied houses with a rapidity that seems almost magical. 
How short is the time since the places on which stand the gay villas of 
the Regent’s Park, and the stately mansions of Belgrave-square, were 
little better than barren fields. Much as the Americans boast of the 
rapidity with which they create cities, they have done nothing which 
can be compared to the growth of stone and brickwork in Marylebone, 
in St. Pancras, in Pimlico, Bayswater, Chelsea—in short, every suburb 
of London,—where new houses are starting up as new trees take root 
from the branches of the: banyan. The additions made to the houses 
in London in the sixteenth century caused such alarm to Queen Eliza- 
beth that she issued her mandate to prevent any further increase, 
Could she see the mass that has been added to her good city since her 
death, which threatens old London with a speedy similitude to that 
homely object of laborious research, a needle in a bottle of hay—how 
her most antique majesty would stare! Imagine her surprise after 
starting from her once goodiy palace at Somerset House, to take a day’s 
journey westward in her heavy caroche, at finding herself at her palace 
at Sheen without having, to all appearance, quitted the suburbs of 
London! 

In this incalculable multitude of buildings, although there may be much 
that is tawdry and meretricious, there is undoubtedly a considerable por- 
tion that is good. The club-houses alone afford instances of architectural 
beauty worthy to rank with the palatial edifices of Venice, and the rows 
of noble structures in Carlton-terrace, the magnificent streets erecting in 
the neighbourhood of Eatou and Belgrave squares, and some of the im- 
posing lines of building raised on the borders of the Regent’s Park, are 
subjects Canaletti would have transferred to canvas with excellent effect. 
But we cannot help thinking the great leaning towards Palladio, evi- 
dent in some of these buildings, and that towards Greek models in 
others, is a decided mistake, Whilst there was a style of architecture 
which had the slightest claim to be considered English, it should have 
been adopted in preference to any other, particularly as the finest 
edifices in the metropolis are in that style. We should have gladly 
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disposed of all these Italian and Greek imitations for the best ex- 
amples of the florid gothic. There are no buildings yet erected that 
equal in their pictorial effect one at the end of the Quadrant, and 
another at the corner of Berners-street and Oxford-street, where the 
richness of the details can scarcely be enough admired. 

The advantages which Venice possesses over London are in some 
respects, we are obliged to admit, great and manifold. Among the 
numerous fine churches in the former there is no such absurdity as that 
which so pointedly calls for reprobation in Langham-place, nor amongst 
all her public buildings can there be found one so contemptible in its 
appearance as our National Gallery. Her arsenal might be preferred 
to our Tower, her ducal palace be regarded with more admiration than 
our holiday structure at Pimlico, and her Rialto be looked upon as far 
more picturesque than any of the several bridges that span the Thames ; 
but whatever may be the real worth of this superiority, the architectural 
resources of London are too great to make it a matter of much import- 
ance. Among other edifices we have the Bank, and the Treasury, that 
would satisfy the taste even of a Venetian doge; we have the Custom- 
house, the Mansion-house, and the Post-office, which though of less pre- 
tensions, deserve to rank among fine buildings, and we have numerous 
other structures that claim consideration for some particular merit. If 
we cannot produce a rival to the Bridge of Sighs in some respects, we 
may proudly look on Waterloo and London bridges as possessing re- 
commendations, as bridges, which all the Venetian canals together 
could not equal; and as regards the “ poetry” of Venice, of which so 
much has been advanced, we are fully satisfied more could be drawn 
from the neighbourhood of Tower-hill, than existed under the dominion 
of the Lion of St. Mark, in his most glorious times, 

We have hitherto referred only to separate buildings; we must now 
glance at combinations of them. It is the latter which, in the pictures 
of Canaletti, create a school of perspective that cannot be excelled. The 
union of every species of picturesque structure that best harmonise 
with each other, is so conspicuous in his unparalleled Venetian views, 
that it may appear dangerous to venture upon a comparison, with such 
materials as London can produce. The superiority of Venice is most ap- 
parent in her public monuments; at present those in our metropolis must 
suffer in comparison ; but remembering as we do, the additions of this 
kind that have been introduced into our public thoroughfares of late 
years, we are inclined to believe that, despite of the horses of St. Mark, 
there will shortly be an equality in this point between the two cities. 

For example, walking along Grosvenor-place, towards Hyde Park- 
corner, a scene presents itself which cannot fail to be regarded with 
admiration. At the point to which we would draw attention, which is 
close by Tattersall’s, the gaze of the spectator takes in St. George’s 
Hospital on the left, and Apsley House on the right, the centre of the 
picture presented to him being composed of the grand Arch, with its 
splendid gates, which forms the entrance to Constitution-hill. Then the 
eye rests upon the line of arches upon the opposite side of the road, 
through one of which it catches a view of the statue of Achilles, with 
a back ground of the trees in Hyde Park. A variation well worth ob- 
Serving, of the same locality, may be obtained by crossing over a 
little way beyond, and to the left of the statue of Achilles, and thence 
looking towards Constitution-hill :—the side of Apsley House to the left, 
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the top of the new church at Knightsbridge to the right, and the noble 
aspect of the grand Arch in the centre, produce an exceedingly pictu- 
resque effect. Another fine vista bursts upon the sight after having 
mounted the steps at the foot of the Duke of York’s Column, looking 
towards the County Fire Office, having the Athenzeum and United Ser- 
vice clubs on either side. The Quadrant of itself possesses highly 
icturesque features. A fine picture meets the eye at Pali-mall East, 
ooking in the direction of St. Martin’s Church; and one finer still may 
be met with when the spectator takes his way from Whitehall towards 
Charing-cross. West Strand has recommendations of a similar nature ; 
the same may be said of Hungerford and Covent Garden markets, St. 
Martin’s-le-grand, Christ’s Hospital, King William-street, city, London 
Bridge from the Borough and the neighbourhood of the Mansion-house, 
and the Bank, to which latter there will be a splendid addition when 
the Royal Exchange is finished. The completion also of the houses of 
oy will afford to Westminster the finest combination of gothic 
ildings in the metropolis, perhaps in the world; and the Nelson me- 
morial, the equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, and the 
other monuments intended to adorn our publie-places, will also materi- 
ally enhance the picturesque character of the localities in which they 
are to be placed. As it is, London can boast of several very fine 
bronze statues, that tell with great effect when regarded from a favour 
able point of view; we need only mention the Achilles, the Charles 
I., the George III., the Duke of York, Canning, and William Pitt. 
Another point of comparison is the river scenery. Our river Sir 
John Denham thought worthy 


“ To shine among the stars and bathe the Gods. 


Omitting the steamboats, we have no hesitation in instancing the 
noble sweeps of the Thames, with her countless tiers of shipping of all 
nations, her picturesque small craft, her magnificent bridges and forest 
of churches, and other public buildings of almost every variety of form, 
to be met with from Chelsea Hospital to Greenwich and Woolwich, as 
possessing materials for the picturesque which the Venetian lagunes 
could not readily excel, even with the addition of the gilded trumpery 
brought forth to enliven their sullenness on the much vaunted marriage 
of the Adriatic,—to which ceremony, by the way, we have a worthy 
pendant in our “‘ Lord Mayor's shows.” 

In the last point of comparison that we shall instance, that of park 
scenery, Venice is a blank. A narrow strip of sand is all that can be 
brought in the way of contrast with our exhaustless prospects of pic- 
turesque slopes, noble trees, and gay glimpses of water, which meet 
the eye at every turn in Regent’s Park, St. James’s, the Green Park, 
Hyde Park, and Kensington Gardens. Could we find space to deli- 
neate the matchless beauties of our park prospects, we would point 
out scenes which in their various characters would have been seized 
upon with the most intense sense of enjoyment by a Claude, a Gaspar, 
Poussin, a Ruysdael, a Hobbima, and a Both; but in the hasty sketches 
to which we are restricted, this is impossible. We may however safely 
assert, that were the architectural attractions of Venice even greater 
than they are, London would not be justified in parting with one of 
her unrivalled parks to compass the whole of them, 
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OUR BEST FRIEND. 


Pi is Ser et pecudum greges diliguntur iste modo, quod fructus ex eis Ca 
untur. —VICERO. 


** Teque tuas numeres inter amicitias.”——Marria.. 


Weare not at this present writing in the middle of a third bottle of 
port, and winding up the festivities of the evening with the maudlin 
papa of inebriety in our eye, and a flood of meaningless sensibilerie 
on our lip; the immediate precursors of delirium and apoplectic stupor. 
It is now one o'clock p.m., we have not yet dined, and are therefore as 
sober as a judge—before dinner. This we trust is good security to our 
readers for their exemption from a twaddling discourse in behalf of that 
non est inventus—friendship. The Romans were wont to say nemo 
saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit ; and had they lived to be pelted with 
essays, sermons, and sentimental comedy, as we have been in our ge- 
nerations, they would surely have added that no one talks of friend- 
ship who is not either fuddled or a fool. As Macbeth sensibly ob- 
served of ghosts, ‘‘ there is no such thing.” Even in the themes of 
fourth-form boys, Pylades and Orestes are at a discount; Damon and 
Pythias are voted Rococco, and Nisus and Euryalus not even a ben 
trovato. Since the days of the realists were numbered, friendship has 
been erased from the catalogue of entities; and if the word has not 
followed its example, it is only because such banal abstractions, like 
bank-notes and bills of exchange, are useful adjuncts to the currenc 
of society, and pass in conversation at a conventional value, though 
every one knows that they are intrinsically—a rag. 

But though there is no such thing in rerum naturé as friendship, 
there are (let the logicians settle the matter as they best can) friends 
in plenty ; and every man in existence may boast of possessing them, 
save those unfortunates who, having nothing to give or to lend, or to 
make believe to do either with, whether in possession or in expectancy, 
are precisely the parties whom police-officers do not deem respectable, 
and whose words are not taken even in a dispute about a night-brawl or 
a lost pocket-handkerchief, 

Yes; not only are there friends on this side of the world of dreams, 
but what is more, they are of such various conditions, that the word 
requires to be qualified by an epithet, or specified by a definition, in 
order to give it its precise value in all cases where the condition of the 
parties or the context of discourse does not make the matter plain. 
Much depends, for instance, on the place where the word is used. 
Upon ’Change, every one understands a friend to mean the man with 
whom you do business, and who would put you into the Gazette with- 
out compunction, if behindhand with your engagements. In the circles 
of gallantry, a friend is the third side of an equilateral triangle, the 
inapprehensive or complacent husband of the lady of your flirtation. 

In the House of Commons, your “‘ Right Hon. friend” is the man 
whose throat you would willingly cut, because he has cut your party, 
and endangered your political existence ; and when the matterés put with 
the interrogatory addition of ‘‘if he will allow me to call him so,” 
there is much probability of an approaching opportunity for giving 
effect to the virtuous desire. 
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In all these cases, with a single change in the venue, the perspicuity — 
vanishes ; and the clumsiest mistakes might occur in the use of the 
term, if definition did not step in to clear up the ye acct Suppose, 


for instance, it were stated in a society of quakers, that A and B had 
quarrelled, and that after hard words exchanged, the parties had mu- 
tually referred each other to his friend ; would not the natural inference 
be, that the quarrel was already half made up? How would the men 
of peace be astonished to Jearn that ‘my friend” is a functionary 
charged to enter into a negotiation with somebody else’s “ friend” to 
settle preliminaries between the principals for shooting each other 
through the thorax. 

We have therefore numerous cases in which the substantive never 
does duty without its attendant epithet: a friend in the city, is thus 
used to express a dealer in post-obits; a friend at court implies your 
benefactor for a consideration ; a goodnatured friend is a teller of un- 
pleasant truths; and a fair friend—but everybody knows what a fair 
friend is, and we may spare our explanation. 

Not only then, we reiterate, are there such things as friends, as our 
facetious colleague Mr. Hood has set forth, but there are friends and 
friends ; and there is nothing that contributes more to success in life and 
to social happiness, than such a clear understanding of the matter as 
insures a proper choice. Your professed moralists have much mis- 
taken the point, and vented a deal of twaddle that had been much 
better spared. Thus Horace has denounced the backbiter as one 
utterly unworthy of the title of friend, adding the warning, “‘ hunc tu, 
Romane, caveto/” With all due deference to such‘ classical authority, 
we beg to remark, that scandal-mongers are the pleasantest members of 
modern society, and dine out oftener than any other three contributors 
to social pleasure. As to speaking ill of a friend, of whom should one 
speak ill, if not of the man with whose weaknesses and infirmities one 
must be the best informed? And as to speaking ill of a friend behind 
his back, would they have us do it to his very face?—a practice that 
would at once be exceedingly rude, and moreover, liable to unpleasant 
consequences. To speak ill of a stranger, is but to re-echo the reports 
of common fame, which is a common liar; it is to shoot arrows in the 
dark ; besides taking an unwarrantable liberty into the bargain. With 
whom should a man make free, if not with his friend? But that 
which, above all, demonstrates the absurdity of Horace’s idea, is the 
fact that to withhold friendship on account of a little léchesse in the 
management of the tongue, would be to turn misanthrope. All the 
world are given to the vice, more or less; and the punctilious fool wao 
would cut a backbiter, stands no small chance of being left high and 
dry, without a friend, in his most pressing necessities. . 

Still more comprehensive is the absurdity which denounces all but 
the virtuous as unfit for the discharge of friendly functions and affairs ; 
and affirms that ‘ what is friendship among the good, is only a con- 
spiracy among the wicked.” 

It is rather odd that so acute an arguer as Voltaire should have given 
circulation to this mistake of the old Greek :* but it is, nevertheless, 
true. “* Cethegus,” he says “ étoit le complice de Catilina, et Mécéne 
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le. courtisan d’ Octave ; mais Ciceron étoit U’ami d’Atticus.” All this, 
we beg leave to consider, is a mere _— dictum. Sallust tells us 
ri 


nothing expressly against Cethegus’s friendship; and what more can a 
friend do for a friend than die in hiscause? As for the heir-general of 
the Tuscan kings, as Augustus lived and died “‘a prosperous gentle- 
man,” his friend was never tired, and may plead the English maxim of 
jurisprudence against the calumny. Lastly, with respect to Cicero and 
others, we know not that much may be said of the goodness of either 
of them. Cicero was a vain coxcomb; and Atticus was too well 
spoken of, and too intimate with all parties in his troublesome times, 
not to have belonged, in some degree, to that particular branch of the 
good—the good for nothing: but at all events, his friendship for Cicero 
is chiefly remarkable in his having paid postage for the great orator’s 
interminable correspondence. Putting, however, examples on one side, 
your.good man is, of all persons in the world, the very worst to make 
a friend of. If a true friend is to be best known in doubtful circum- 
stances, it is precisely in doubtful circumstances that the good are fas- 
tidious, and hang back. There is nothing which they will not then 
prefer to their friend—the truth, the right, the honest, any trifle almost 
except their purse; and the really good are just the very people most 
likely to have nothing in that to render it worthy of your acceptance. 
To tell the truth, is a duty demandable from every man by all: to do 
right, and to act with common honesty, may be forced on the most un 
worthy by course of law. These are no especial parts of a friend. 
Your friend is the man who oversteps the modest bounds of duty, and 
who, to do you some service, will do a good deal of wrong, no matter 
to whom. A friend, so far from speaking truth against you, would lie 
through a deal board, to serve your smallest occasion : most people, at 
least, expect as much from those whom they please to call their 
friends. 

A slight inspection will show that the erroneous notions we have sig- 
nalised have sprung out of the abstract mode of treating the sub- 
ject so prevalent among moralists; for if we confine ourselves to 
observed realities it will not fail to be perceived that as there is a great 
difference in friends, according to the sense in which the word ist p- 
plied, so therecan be no common attribute or quality applicable to all. 
In choosing a friend, everything depends upon the occasion; and he 
who, having found a man serviceable on one incident, jumps to the con- 
clusion that the same individual will therefore be good in all, will get 
himself in so many scrapes, that it would have been better for him to 
have gone out of the world without ever knowing what a friend was, 
When involved in a ‘ very pretty quarrel as it stands,” no wise militant 
would trust himself in the hands of a mereman of virtue. The proper 
friend on such an occasion is either a regular fire-eater himself, who will 
bully you handsomely out of your scrape, or so strong a partizan of 
your only Ipeace-maker, \“‘ if,” that he will encounter any odium in 
your behalf, rather than suffer you ‘‘ to come to the scratch.” Either 
way of “handling” will answer, provided it be well applied : the dignus 
vindice nodus, is an accurate knowledge of the circumstances, which 
render the one or the other preferable in each particular case. Re- 
member always that there is a great advantage for the challenged in 
being the first to know who his adversary’s friend is, which shou d not 
be thrown away by naming a second whose peculiarities will not dove- 
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tail happily with those of the man he is called on to bamboozle. When 
the seconds perfectly understand each other, or are otherwise well 
matched, there is nothing that may not be hoped from such happy 


In the choice of a city friend, circumstance rules the matter too 
closely to admit of much selection. It is good, however, to know that 
the friend who lends on the most reasonable terms (the man who ab- 
stractedly deserves the preference) is not exactly the man at all times 
most ready to give credit; and yet this is the person to whom pre- 
ference is most often conceded. The wise borrower is aware of the 
difference, and chooses his friend for the quality which best suits with 
his present circumstances. 

ith respect to gambling friends, the main point for consideration 
is unquestionably the power of paying readily when they lose; after 
that, we would not advise a child of our own to select for a friend of 
this class, the man who always turns up honours. 

The choice of a fair friend is a matter of much greater nicety, and 
depends on more things than we care to discuss. This much, however, 
may be said, salvd pudicitid, that as in these matters the public is 
more to be consulted than your own inclinations—the lady should be 
well assorted to the species of carriage you affect. For a four-in- 
hand, “by Bet Bouncer” is ‘the gal for the Derby,” the bird of 
paradise will only look to advantage in a curricle. Considering, also, 
that the main object of such liaisons is to be ruined in the shortest time, 
it is as well to take your assistant from the coulisses of the French 
opera. The most prudent of all, however, is to remember that short 
follies are best; and therefore to select some one as totally divested as 
possible of any one amiable or seducing quality; if such ties are to be- 
oe habitual, they must end by becoming as hateful as, matrimony 
itself. 

With respect to that mixture of congeniality and convenience which 
in the language of the world passes under the denomination of friend, 
though in reality it indicates no more than an acquaintance of some 
standing, there is no need of much expatiation. When the cause of 
union ceases, the effect ceases with it. If fortune raises a man above 
his associates, there is no necessity for continuing the acquaintances, 
and if he gets a fall in life, he need not trouble himself on the point, 
but “ leave that care, not” (in the words of the old comedy tag) “to 
Providence above,” but to the parties themselves, who will be the first 
to back out, levar l'incommodo, by a peripatetic retreat. On friendships 
of this sort there is the less necessity for our comment, inasmuch as 
everybody is the best judge for himself what he wants in his friend. 
What use, for example, is there to tell the least informed to look to a 
man's cook before he takes the master as an Amphytrion ; what need 
is there to recommend sycophancy in an humble friend, facility and a 
happy oblivion of notes of hand or promises against time, in the 
person destined for a lending friend, or to advise good temper as the 
one thing needful in the man who is selected to receive all your tedious- 
ness. These considerations are the A, B, C, of life, and they suggest 
themselves, like Falstaff’s respect for royalty, ‘in instinct.” 

In the choice of a friend at court there is somewhat greater difficulty, 
for it is by no means so easy to discover among courtiers whether a 
man be or be not disposed to stand your friend; nor are appearances 
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to be trusted as to his power of serving a friend, albeit soinclined. As 
to the first, let no one confide in civil speeches, and as to the second, 
beware of large boastings. In the former there is a cardinal rule never 
to be lost sight of, which is, to choose your friend from among those 
who expect a quid pro quo, whose sensibility for past favours is sharp- 
ened by astrong probability that they will require the like services 
in. In the latter, make it a point to deal as much as possible with 
principals; for though a great man’s gentleman, or his mistress’s maid, 
may do wonders, it is quite as likely that they ‘‘ pocket the simony” 
and take no pains in the matter, Pythagoras, and other great philoso- 
phers, have declared that equality is a sure base for friendships, Td» 
gAiay icornra sivar® but the greatest man becomes your equal, that is 
our friend, when you can make it his interest to do the thing you de- 
sire. In these days, therefore, we should translate Horace’s Hoc erat 
in votis, not with Swift, 
“I’ve often wished that I had clear 
For life, three hundred pounds a year,” 


but, ‘‘ your votes will surely get you clear,” &c. &c. 

One of the greatest mistakes that can be made (and it is a mistake 
of almost daily occurrence) is to fix on some one as your friend at 
court, because he has himself received benefits in that quarter. This 
indeed is not one mistake but two: for while it overlooks the obvious 
fact that what a man has received for himself must necessarily exhaust 
his credit, it presupposes also that what he will ask for himself, he is 
equally willing to ask for others. It would be difficult to say which is 
the greatest absurdity. In such cases, ‘‘we are four,” or ‘‘ we are 
nine,” is a letter of recommendation worth more than the good word 
of the premier himself, 

But to come to our more immediate subject: among this infinite 
species of the genus friend, there is one whom, on a long experience of 
the world, we hold to be beyond all comparison the best, whether for 
the purpose of utility or agreeability,—and that is a man’s own self, 
The reasons for preference are multifarious. Ovid has told us that it is 
a property of friends to fall off on the approach of adversity. ‘* Donec 
erts felix,” he says, you may have friends by dozens, but when the 
heavens grow cloudy you are left alone. 

It is under these circumstances, if ever, that the-wretch bestirs him- 
self effectually in his own behalf; and self then proves not only the 
last but the best friend which a man can have. Herein consists the 
folly of suicide, as it deprives its victim of the only friend whom for- 
tune (or rather misfortune) has left him. 

Again, if it be true that the surest test of a friend, is the asking him 
for money, the superiority of self is here pre-eminently conspicuous, 
Lend a friend money, it is said, and you lose both; your best friend, 
therefore, takes good care not to risk so doubly hazardous an in- 
surance, of one thing he at least is sure, in refusing,—the money is 
safe. The friend, per contra, may not resent the refusal, or he may; 
but if he once gets hold of the cash, evasit—erupit. If then your friend 





*“ Though absolute equality may not be indispensable to friendship, its continuance 
must ever be precarious where there is great disparity, for there can be no real bond 
of amity between a patron and his retainer,” raz MoNeYED MAN. Heace the necessity 
for the quid pro quo im all such alliances. 
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loves your society, he makes you a shabby excuse for refusing, to your 
great inconvenience and disappointment. No such annoyance awaits 
the man who in his uniary arrangements depends upon self. 
Far indeed from withholding their own moneys from their own use, few 
are ill-natured enough to abstain from employing other people’s, if 
they can get it. 

A friend, it is said, should share his havings with his friend; but 
most men go further in their own case, and in standing their own 
friend rest not contented with doing things by half. | We often hear it 
urged as a matter of reproach that such a man denies himself nothing, 
and when can that be flung in the face of the warmest-hearted in the 
necessities of a friend? Nor is it an available objection that there are 
misers who do not act up to the spirit of this rule, but will even starve 
outright rather than bestow the smallest trifle on themselves; for however 
unfriendly such a part may appear, there can be no doubt that they 
act by their friend in the manner most congenial to his wishes, and that 
a Meme take the prodigality of an opposite course as extremely un- 

ind. 

Further, if it is the part of a true friend, as Horace supposes, to 
think and to speak well of the man to whom he is attached (notwith- 
standing all that has been said about the fastidiousness and snEaTeeeiny 
of conscience) there are few men who do not think and say muc 
better of themselves than any other person, the dearest and the nearest, 
would venture to say for them. Well and wisely, then, did the late Lord 
Castlereagh fling it in the teeth of his opponents, that they turned 
their backs on themselves ; for of all possible modes of tergiversation, 
this was the most desperate and reprehensible. For that reason we 
never could do away with the silly apology which twaddling blockheads 
delight to advance in behalf of any scamp they are inclined to defend, 
—that he is no man’s enemy but his own. _Not only is this species of 
self-abandonment a piece of the most unpardonable ingratitude, but it 
is an offence the most dangerous to society, for he that is not his own 
friend, is ipso facto incapacitated for being a friend to any other living 
soul. 

One of the most agreeable parts of friendship we use the word after 
the world’s fashion, as a counter) is the interchange of gifts; yet 
few people are so generous to others as to themselves. If any doubt 
the fret. let him apply to Hamlet, or to Storr and Mortimer, and they 
will tell him that for one guinea received which has been expended on 
others, they can count ten disposed for rings and brooches bestowed by 
the purchaser on his own dearly beloved self. This, too, we affirm in 
the face of the many cadeause de nose which go to enrich these eminent 
tradesmen, For, with every allowance for a lover's feelings in such 
cases, we cannot but consider the presents bestowed on an affianced 
bride as overt acts of friendship of the donor made in his own behalf, 
first as means of captivating the lady’s favour, next as the instruments 
of family pride and ostentation, and lastly, not unseldom as funds on 
which the giver may count as disposable hereafter in his own pressing 
necessities, We have heard of such things as false stones finding their 
way into a trousseau ; but no one ever puts such a task on himself, or 
deals with Birmingham, in the conscious intention of self-deception. 

There is not a better proof, then, of a man being on-good terms with 
himself, than the frequency with which he presents himself with such 
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little gages d’amitié, as gold chains, and diamond rings, ornaments for 
his chimney, rich dressing-gowns, and the like; and from the dandy 
who pares a pine at Grainge’s for his own solace, to the unfortunate 
Dando treating himself, son corps defendant, to oysters, there is no 
disputing this mark of disinterested self-love. 

We shall not insult our readers by laying before them a multitude of 
popular declarations in favour of our notion, from ‘ aide toi et Diew 
t’aidera”’ of the French liberals, to the more homely ‘ near is my shirt, 
but nearer my skin,” of our English maxim-mongers, Many, indeed, 
are the shapes in which we are thus recommended to “ take care of 
number one,” as being the alpha and omega of worldly policy; and the 
importance of the truth inculcated, is the more strongly evidenced in 
these various mementos, because they are so very supererogatory— 
because ,there seems to have never been any great apprehension that 
the greater part of mankind should stand in need of the injunction. 
Holy writ, indeed, may appear at first sight to have preached another 
doctrine in enjoining it as a duty to love our neighbour as ourselves ; 
but a short consideration will determine, that the command is thus 
worded, only as indicating the highest degree of favour and affection 
with which we can treat our fellow-creatures; accordingly, the best 
commentators explain the text, by another proverb; “ love your neigh- 
bour, but don’t pull down your own hedge,” i. e, love your neighbour 
like yourself indeed, but only after yourself. 

The worst of it is, that in loving oneself, there should be so frequent 
a liability to fulfil the injunction “ not wisely but too well.” The 
greatest mistakes in life arise out of a misapplication of this rule. Can 
aman be said to be his own friend, who in the pursuit of a favourite 
indulgence neglects his own well-understood interests? He who 
passes a life ot endless care, labour, and anxiety in the accumulation 
of wealth which he cannot hope to enjoy, is anything but his own 
friend, however selfish be his motive in such irrational conduct. The 
drunkard who ruins his health, and dissipates his wealth in vulgar de- 
bauchery, is by no means his own friend ; and he who in a reckless pur- 
suit of empty ambition wastes the fleeting hours of life, that he may be 
called by a high-sounding name, and take precedence of wiser and 
better men, is little better than his own worst enemy. 

Political economy lays it down, that if every one took thought for 
himself, all would be well cared for: hence its great fundamental 
maxim of non-interference. But there are few, if any, economic 
truths, which are not equally applicable to private ethics. If every 
man had the wisdom to regard himself as his own best friend, the world 
would go on admirably without any governmental restraints. 

In friendship to himself, the wise man will abstain from every action 
that does not conduce to his own well-being; but virtue itself proposes 
no other end than ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. The man who 
would be his own friend, should wish to make everybody love him, 
should indulge in no vices that are injurious to his health, dangerous to 
his fortunes, or that in any way may conduce to that greatest of 
human miseries, unavailing repentance. In other words, he should 
never strive to procure a present gratification, which must bring with it 
a future annoyance. f 
The man who is indeed his own friend, will never trust his best in- 
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terests in the ing of others; but will strive with all his to 

think for himeelts Hh will not suffer himself to be led by the nose, by 

the quackish professions of religion or politics, into fanatical extrava- 
inces and unmeasured likings or hates; but will take | care to 
ve a sufficient reason for the faith within him. But above all, such 

a man will listen to the suggestions of his own sensations, and will 


e those ures that really please himself, instead of perpetually 
Doing the aikas be dislikes, sat oonallinns ‘sins which he “no 
mind to,” for the miserable gratification of being in the fashion, or in 
the still more contemptible apprehension of what Mrs. Grundy will say. 
In one word, the wise and the good alone are their own friends; and as 
this self-friendsbip differs from those of the world, he, therefore, who 
is not in this sense his own “ friend in need,” need not count upon the 
continued friendship of the rest of the species. 


b. 








INDECISION, 


Many an evil is not guarded against, many a good is lost, by want of 
decision. 1 think “phe give i encesh of this in a brief his- 
tory of the life of Mr. Anthony Skipgood, who died some time since, 
leaving a will of a very extraordinary nature, which shall be mure par- 
ticularly mentioned hereafter. 

It is well known that character is very often displayed in the very 
earliest stages of existence. So it was with Tony Ski , when he 
lay in the wet nurse’s arms. It was a matter of doubt for several hours 

er he was offered the first usual nourishment of babies, whether he 
would “take to it;” after considerable trouble, however, the babe did 
in general, as babes are accustomed to do when hungry. 

ittle Tony was a fine child, and had good abilities, but he was very 
deliberative in putting them forth. Upon arriving at his fourth year his 
father took him toa toy shop, to purchase something as a birth-day pre- 
sent. He left him to select the article he best liked. Drums, trumpets, 
swords, whips, carts, coaches, and horses, were spread before his eyes ; 
it was evident that he could not make up his mind to choose one, 
Tired at last of the boy’s want of decision, his father, after purchasing 
a small work-box for a little niece, quitted the shop without a toy for 
Tony. When they got a few yards from the shop, disappointment ap- 
peared in the shape of tears rolling down poor Tony’s cheeks, and his 
affectionate father returned, and at once solved the difficulty by making 
a selection forhim. Tony at length was sent to school. Here he made 
> rather a slow rate, and at all boyish games he was always a 

His father being a commercial man, he was promoted to a stool in 
the counting-house. His summings-up were awful attempts in the eyes 
of Mr. Mackie, the chief clerk, who shough an admirer of caution, as 
all Scotchmen are, was greatly annoyed at the excessive display, as it 
appeared to him, of that valuable quality in the young gentleman, be- 
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cause it consumed that more valuable article, time. Tony couldnever 
make up his mind that he was correct, and consequently he was always ~ 

finding himself wrong, until some one decided for him. In the course 
of years; however, he became a useful assistant to his father, who at 
his death left him the business, and a very comfortable fortune, . 

A man who acts well under directions, and one who well directs him- 
self, are persons who may possess very different qualities. Mr. An« 
thony Skipgood was no indifferent clerk, but he was a wretched mer- 
chant. Brokers wasted hours in attendance upon him before he could 
make up his mind to a sale or a purchase. Ships often lay under — 
demurrage before he could complete their cargoes. Consideration 
began to invade his capital, and at length the protraction in completing 
a policy of insurance until the vessel and cargo to be insured rene 
an accident in the river on her passage, sent some thousands of pou 
out of his possession into that of father Thames, gave him such a dis- 
trust of his commercial skill, that, after three months pondering, he 
concluded his trading attempts, and betook himself to private life. 

The habits engendered by a pursuit of several years, are not easily 
changed, and a considerable period is. generally required to introduce 
others accommodated to new circumstances. Mr. Skipgood formed 
plans to fill up his time, now a heavy article on his hands; but his cus- 
tomary indecision caused none of them to be carried into execution, for 
many a year after his retirement from business. Sometimes he thought 
of turning farmer, as he had landed property—sometimes he conceived 
travelling abroad would be agreeable. Then he bent his inclinations upona 
political life, and getting into parliament. Next he viewed the important 
and useful duties of a magistrate. But in the intervals of his projects 
to get through life without ennui, he went on in an even, listless course 
of existence, and found himself above forty years of age with his 
mind still undetermined as to what active occupation he should betake 
himself to. If he had lived for a century, the matter most probably 
would have remained in the same state, had not a friend, pitying his 
unhappy idleness, obtained his nomination as a justice of the peace, 
— office he at length, after vast hesitation, consented to under- 
take. 

The senior justice of his quorum was a man who prided himself 
upon seeing very far “ beyond his nose,” and consequently had a view 
of the extremity of a case before it had been half presented to him. 
This knowing gentleman therefore, by his astonishingly quick perce 
tion of things, and his rapid decisions, had very justly obtained the 
character of an active magistrate. If commitments could 
offences, the county would have had reason to thank him, but offences 
continued, and justice herself loudly complained that too heavy weights 
were thrown in her scale. Mr. Anthony Skipgood was, as may be 
imagined, like a rusty pivot,to the balance. The active magistrate was 
constantly defeated by him in the make-weight he wished to throw in, 
and was often compelled to give a passionate jog to the beam, in order 
to make it preponderate his own way. This led to frequent public and 
private bickerings between the two, much to the discomfiture of Mr. 
Skipgood, whose good-nature and sense of justice felt ou by the 
conduct of his senior. At length an event occurred which brought 
matters between these worthies to a perfect rupture. 
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A. halfstarved Irish haymaker was broéght ‘before Me. Ski 
with robbing an orchard of domed unpled?. T” 


«Well, I believe,” said the magistrate, after hearing Birks : 
“ Treally think—yet eee A Ce eT ree nce fs qui 
conclusive as to AM ss re Te I commit ?—or 
—lI say 1 think—wouldn’t our feelings warrant a little depar 
severe measures? Prisoner, you are—I say, I think your condi 
suspicious, and it is clear that you have committed a trespass, ther 
it is my duty—at least under other circumstances it would have been 
my duty to have committed you to prison, but in consideration of your 
forlorn condition, and numerous family, and upon yout promising not 
to be guilty of a like offence, you—you are discharged.” iia 

‘* Discharged !” roared a voice near the door, when in” bustled the 
active magistrate. 

“ Discharged !” cried he; ‘scandalous, scandalous, perfectly dis- 
graceful to the bench. What security can we have for our property 
under such decisions. Detain the vagabond, don’t let him go, 
there !” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Skipgood, ‘‘ your interference is irregular and 
rude, The man is discharged, and no one can legally prevent his de- 
parture.” Mr. Skipgood’s disgust at the conduct of his coadjutor was 
so great, that he immediately resigned his seat on the bench, and once 
more became a mere killer of time; a dull sort of sport toa man who 
never could determine on the proper moment for pulling the trigger. 

Our worthy friend at last appeared to-have decided on a pursuit that 
would in all probability confer great happiness on him—enliven, varie- 
gate, and soothe existence. The game was on the wing—but there 
were a brace, both, in his eye, worthy of being brought down; but 
which to aim at, was the question. Miss Jemima Jones was handsome, 
five-and-twenty, but no fortune. Miss Emily Adams was not hand- 
some, but domestic, pleasing, six or seven-and-twenty, and had some 
‘* expectations,” 

** Hang money!” thought Mr. Skipgood; ‘‘I have enough for the 
full enjoyment of life, and it is only the possession of an amiable, 
agreeable, and affectionate companion that I desire.” 

He balanced in his thoughts the attractions of the young ladies for 
three years, without firmly making up his mind as to which he should 
pay his decided addresses. 

At length he resolved to give himself no more than a fortnight for 
consideration. Fatal fortnight! Miss Jemima Jones suiled for the 
East India market—Miss Emily Adams became the curate’s spouse, 
all within that little space of time! Mr. Skipgood neither beat his 
breast nor tore his hair, nor did he think of halters, horse-ponds, or 
pistols to relieve the real uneasiness he felt. However, it is certain 
that he became frequently abstracted and melancholy—avoided com- 

y, and abstained from much exercise, The co uence was, that 
fell ill, but not so ill as to alarm either himself or his friends. His 
medicine was of his own prescribing, and it would seem that he was a 
ae tdoctor, for he became much worse, and at last he felt a 
little alarmed, The question then was, should he obtain medical ad- 
yice? There were three practitioners in his vicinity, and their merits, 
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for a wonder, were nearly equally balanced in the opinion »of 
their neighbours. ‘pretty pers & ft | BS yy a wha i 
+ If it had fortunately been the case that one of these professors’ of 
purgation had been a decided ladies’ man, his. reputation would have 

n paramount; but they wereallplain, dull, commonplace! doc- 
“tors, who solemnly asked their round of questions, felt the pulse, and 
ray gp the tongue, and were equally eminent for long bills.) | 

r. Skipgood, therefore, had no stimulating assistance from public 
“epinion as to the man he should select for medical advice, He conse- 
quently hesitated whether he should call in all or either of them, ‘or 
‘apply to one of the great M.D.’s of the metropolis. This was a sub- 
ject for his occasional consideration for the space of one’ month. 
uring this time his complaint, symptomatic of consumpton, ' was 
gaining ground; and at length he was compelled to decide upon cb- 
taining the aid of a first-rate physician. Alas! the application came 
too late; the disorder was fixed by not having been combated atan 
earlier stage; and poor Mr. Skipgood, wasted to a shadow, was'too 
evidently hastening, without any possible delay on his part, to the end 
of his human journey. | 

Aware of his condition, like a good and responsible being, he felt: it 
his duty to dispose of what Providence had put under his steward- 
ship, in such 4 manner as to confer benefit upon his fellow creatures, 
He accordingly calmly set about forming his last will and testament. 
Calmly, I say, because he did not yet conceive that there was any 
great necessity for hurrying it on, as he might linger for a considerable 
time. However, a draft of a will was prepared; but leaving blanks 
in certain parts to be filled up, it may be supposed, with such names as 
upon after consideration, he should deem it fit to insert. ‘One be- 
quest ran thus :— 

‘“‘T give and bequeath to my dear and well-beloved cousin, —— 
Smith, the sum of five thousand pounds, in the three per cent consoli- 
dated funds,” 

A further bequest was in these terms :— 

‘I leave all that my estate, situate in the county of Bucks, called 
Lightlands, with the mansion, stock, &c, thereon, to my executors, to 
be by them sold, and the produce to be equally divided 
provided, however, that neither of them marry contrary to the wishes 
of their father. In which case it is my desire that the share of the un- 
dutiful party be paid to the other. And should they both actin such 
manner, then I give and bequeath the produce of such sale of my said 
estate to my heirs at law.” | 

Not long after the concoction of this document, Mr. Skipgood had 
a fit, and being placed in bed in a state of extreme: weakness, he 
seemed to feel that he had no longer time for consideration a¢ to mortal 
affairs. He hastily required his servants to bring his writing-desk, 
when having the will placed before him, and a pen in his hand, he with 
difficulty subscribed his name, which was duly attested by two of his 
servants. The poor gentleman seemed exhausted by the exertion, ‘and 
the writing materials were about to be removed, when suddenly he 
feebly exclaimed, “ Blanks!” and made signs to have the paper and 
pen again given to him, which was done; but his sight had now nearly 
failed, and so by a great effort he desired his servant, an ignorant 
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chap, to guide his hand to the blank parts. The two first had each a 
word inserted, but as the servant was looking for more open 2 ig 
eee fell back, and in two minutes his spirit had de- 
part . 

The funeral over, the will was produced ; when the two first bequests 
which have been mentioned, were found to read thus—the words in- 
serted having been misplaced :— 

“I give and bequeath to my dear and well-beloved cousin, Poor 
Smith, the sum of five thousand pounds in the three per cent conso- 
lidated fund.” 

“* | give and bequeath to the churchwardens of the parish where I 
may be interred, the sum of one thousand pounds to be laid out in the 
support of the parish Bell.” 

The remaining bequest stood as before. 

Mr. Skipgood had been related to two families of Smiths. There 
was a widow Smith and her daughter Bell. And there was Tom 
Smith, a young spendthrift, who had got rid of his patrimony in the 
jovialities of a wild London life. It is probable the well-meaning tes- 
tator had debated in his mind the propriety of leaving a handsome 
legacy to the widow or her daughter, and his indecision upon this point 
had’ caused the original blank. Tom Smith he had rarely seen, and 
had never regarded with affection. 

There were two little girls for whom he had always shown great re- 
gard, as their father had been an old friend. It is probable the produce 
of his estate was intended either for them, or for the two children of a 
poor but distant relative. It is very likely that he could not readily 
make up his mind whether it were best to endow the offspring of his 
friend, or those of his own blood with whom he had had no intimacy, 
by this valuable legacy, or by a codicil to evince his friendly feelings 
to the one, or his sense of family claims to the other. 

Mr. Poor Smith—the only poor Smith of his kindred—claimed by 
virtue of the title so correctly given. Miss Bell Smith claimed be- 
cause she was sure there was some mistake; and that the dear Mr. 
Skipgood had often hinted that it was his intention to fix himself in her 
memory by some substantial means. The churchwardens claimed be- 
cause they had a bell in the parish-church steeple which might be 
cracked ; and moreover, there might be a necessity for incurring tavern 
expenses when they were considering what the bell might require for 
its support. 

The two executors, who happened to be old bachelors, and had each 
a father in his grand climacteric, claimed, as they said there was a 
direct and special bequest to them, and no other person, of the pro- 
duce of theestate of Lightlands, 

Each party had their solicitor, and each solicitor had his coun- 
sel, and each counsel had an opinion very much in favour of his own 
client. And all the solicitors, and all the counsel, could agree upon 
one point only, and that was, that they must take the will into court. 
Into court it went—the Court of Chancery; and being there, all 
must allow that no further, nor more lamentably, can we carry 
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THE MOLTEN CALF. 


. BY MRS. GORE. 


One of the light writers of the day,—a fly upon the wheel of that 
great car of Juggernaut which is conveying the schoolmaster on his 
progress, has proposed that, abolishing our old forms of chronology, 
we should date our epistles, instead of a.p., ‘* in the year of railroads, 
I, Il, III,” and so forth. The new order of things certainly seems to 
demand a new ordering of our phraseology. If hair-powder and pig- 
tails have become obsolete, such words as interested and disinterested 
ought equally to be voted out of every popular vocabulary. The 
world, so prudish and so jesuitical on most questions, no longer scruples 
to admit that it will not so much as uplift its little finger, unless for 
‘a consideration.” Our age is the age of money and mechanism, 
money setting mechanism to work in order that it may reproduce 
money; and the appropriate date of such an era ought to be “ in the 
year of the Molten Calf.” This demoralizing idolatry has sprung, like 
other fungi, from the corruption of old human nature. Civilization has 
engendered a thousand factitious wants, such as bring even the proudest 
grovelling in the dust at the foot of the altar of Mammon. Like 
other idolatries, it is the parent of monstrous abuses, “‘ gorgons, hydras, 
and chimeras dire.” Of all moral influences, it is the most deterio- 
rating. It hardens the heart, it softens the mind. Vulgar assump- 
tion, dishonest artifice, reckless speculation, lie at the bottom of almost 
every strong box. 

It is mortifying to reflect how seldom the man who has achieved 
great riches by his own exertions, has been known to spend them like 
a man, far less like a gentleman. Those whose wealth has been 
acquired by thrift, become in the process, over-calculating, selfish, 
and narrow-minded; while those who thrive by speculation, are apt 
to waste in ostentation that which was conquered at a blow. Yet not- 
withstanding the abuse of riches so remarkable among the newly rich, 
our abject minds are prone to measure the greatness of even those 
among our contemporaries distinguished in the first instance by their 
intellectual endowments, by their opulence ; that is, to take their opu- 
lence as the best certificate of their intellectual endowments. The 
literary consequence of Sir Walter Scott, deserved as it was, was con- 
siderably augmented during his life-time, by the apparent prosperities 
of Abbotsford; and when Byron was driven to the continent by the 
slanders of London tittle-tattle, the hue and cry against the noble poet 
arose chiefly from the public conviction that he was a ruined man. 
It was known that he had executions in his house, and executions 
are hanging matters. 

To the easel of Lawrence, so long as he lived, thronged all the 
idlers of the metropolis, elevating him over the shoulders of Reynolds, 
and placing him on a level with Vandyck. These flatterers made no al- 
lusion to his colouring, no allusion to his designs, no allusion to his 
taste, knowledge, genius, or any characteristic of his art. They simply 
whispered among themselves, “ He has seven hundred guineas for a full- 
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length, and orders for five years to come!” This wasenough, A 
man so lavishly paid could not be otherwise than a great painter.. But 
no sooner did it appear that the president of the Royal Academy had 
died an involved man, than the depreciation began.—*“ After all,” was 
now the cry, “his was the mere reputation of a day. His pictures 
will not Jast. His pictures will never become property, like those of 
Lely, Kneller, Sir Joshua, or Gainsborough.” 

And all this, because Sir Joshua had bequeathed money as well as 

fame to his descendants; for the first severe criticism upon the works 
of Lawrence, had its origin in the probate of his will in Doctors Com- 
mons, 
According to the same system, the obituary eulogium of Sir Astley 
Cooper was grounded upon a citation of the amount of his fees. ‘‘ For 
such an operation,” said his biographer, “‘ he received a thousand 
pounds ; for such another, five hundred,” and so forth. No mention 
of the amount of human life saved by his intervention ; no allusion to 
the extent of human agony abbreviated by his discoveries. Of Sir 
Astley, as of his French friend and rival, Dupuytren, it is considered 
enough to record the sum total of his amassments. That such would 
be the case seems, by the practise of their lives, to have been fully an- 
ticipated by both. But the fearful chapter of results from such a con- 
viction on the part of such men, would lead us to too serious a sub- 
ject. 
Another striking instance of the evil consequences of Mammonism 
appears in the person of Thiers. For years and years did the intel- 
lectual classes of the French sigh after an adequate representative at 
the foot of the throne. Such was the grand object of the revolution 
of 1830. The people—or rather the able mountebanks who throw their 
voices into the mouths of the people, as a ventriloquist causes his to 
emerge from a chair or table—were evermore crying aloud for a sympa- 
thetic interpreter of their wants, both moral and physical—an interpreter 
proceeding from their ranks but intellectualized by scholarship, to, 


Attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 


Plato baptized in the waters of the kennel,—a gamin having under- 
gone lustration in the fountain of Castalia. Such a man was vouch- 
safed them in Thiers. The struggling classes, ‘‘ the greatest number,” 
who are presuming enough nowadays to fancy their ‘* happiness” a 
matter deserving the consideration of law-givers, found in him a Wash- 
ington qualified to create under the name of civic monarchy, an order 
of things more nearly approaching to republicanism than Europe had 
ever contained within the decayed park-palings succeeding to her 
feudal moats and drawbridges; and the fallen intelligence of France 
hailed him as its Shiloh. 

And what was the result? The little great man found himself des- 
pised by the great little men among whom he found himself required 
to act for being poor, and affected riches as the means of acquiring 
them. The Spartan of the back attic grew luxurious, effeminate, and 
worldly, when lodged on the drawing-room floor; the man of the 
peo le no sooner found himself of the court, courtly, than down went 

is knee with those of the rest of the multitude kneeling in adora- 
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tion before the Molten Calf! He was ashamed of being a mark for 
wonder as the only upright man in presence of the worshippers of 
Mammon. 
And when he fell, he fell like Lucifer, 
Never to rise again. 


The refinements of the gaudy world of high life dazzled his eyes, 
deluded his judgment, and in the intoxication of the orgies commemo- 
rating the worship of his new idol, he forgot not only himself, but his 
suffering brethren of the dust; and would fain have sold them into 
slavery, as the sons of Jacob their brother! So surely as a savage 
state begets the law of the strong arm, does a state of refinement beget 
the law of the strong head—the cunning of the crafty—the frailty of 
the wise—the fall of the great Bacon—the rise of—no matter whom, 
The creator of bubble banks, the forger of flash notes, the forger of 
skeleton keys—Fauntlerov and Courvoisier,—are merely acolytes of 
different shrines in the same temple of the Molten Calf. 

The great ones in high places do no sufficiently consider this. They, 
whose destiny is ordered by so admirable a complication of social 
machinery, that the pleasures of life come to them by a nod—that 
their luxurious meals appear as by magic on their tables, till every 
sensual pleasure becomes as much a matter of course as the rising 
and setting of the sun; they, who look upon gold as a thing whose 
glittering sets forth to advantage the network of their embroidered 
purses,—a superfuity which it is as well to have lying in the pocket of 
their carriage, lest peradventure there should exist an obscure street in 
which their name is nota sufficient passport to credit,—they are as little 
cognizant of the influence of money, as an infant of the value of the 

Pitt diamond ! 

Even those grand noun substantives of the human race who are 
chartered inheritors of the soil, or have exchanged their share of its 
products into the imaginary value of consols, bonds, and other ‘ se- 
curities,” and viewing their riches only in the form of a row of crooked 
figures in their banker’s book, consider the same only as the spell, the 
‘‘open-sesame,” whereby the inner sanctuary /of the temple of plea- 
sure is revealed to view, take little thought of the sweat of human 
brows, nay, of the crimson sweat of human hearts, wasted in the 
amassment of that which they held so lightly! Could certain of these 
contrast the hungry days and shortened nights of the working poor, the 
first cogs of those intricate wheels whose complex movements lay the 
foundation of every colossal fortune, with the easy hours and eider- 
down pillows of the favoured priesthood of the molten calf, sais would 
perceive that He who drove the money changers from his temple, must 
entertain some high and inscrutable purpose in allowing them the 
whole range of the earth beside, for the establishment of their demo- 
ralising traffic. 

This somewhat prosy exposition has arisen in our mind from the con- 
templation of the fortunes of a young friend whose destinies—but with 
the leave of the public, we will tell the whole story, 

Lawrence Curwen was the second son of a gentleman of fortune, in 
one of the midland counties, It is not so pleasant to be a second son 
when the eldest is heir in tail to thousands a year, and the rest of the 
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family to as much as parsimony can scrape together out of them. For 

ple egotised by repletion of the good things of this world, rendered 
oolhardy by prosperity touching the permanency of human life, rarely 
exercise the self-denial which in the youthful rectitude of their prin- 
ciples they once held due to their expected offspring. ‘They lay up 
their income, in short, as they lay up their leg in a fit of the gout, 
chiefly as a pretext for grumbling, and when too late to be of ser- 
vice. 

The father of Lawrence Curwen married like other landed proprie- 
tors in love, with a vague sort of idea that a good estate must natu- 
rally provide for a numerous family. His flocks and herds, his beeves and 
southdowns, were sufficient to keep a nursery as large as King Priam’s 
from starving; nor was it till he had two sons in coatees, and four 
daughters in the stocks (i.e. the dancing-stocks), that he began to reflect 
seriously upon parental responsibilities. | | 

Reflection is pain and grief to a squire. John Curwen thought and 
thought till he thought himself ill, which under all the circumstances 
was the only further imprudence he had to commit. It was his business 
to have repented before it was too late. The result of his tardy cogi- 
tations was the curtailment of his rural pastimes. He sold off his 
hunters; and as he did not at the same time renounce the strong 
coe and strong ale with which he had been accustomed to season his 

ard exercise, he underwent a stroke of the palsy, and after dwindling 
away a few months in driveldom at Cheltenham, pining after the 
swamps and sallows of his beloved Clayfield, died—died without a 
will—so that the squirearchical representative came into possession of 
37401. 5s. 6d. per annum, charged only with a jointure of five hun- 
dred a year to his mother, and a sum of ten thousand pounds to be di- 
vided between the five younger children, by virtue of the marriage set- 
tlements of their improvident parents. 

Mrs. Curwen, who had hitherto found her destinies run smooth as 
glass, without any further control over the means that made them so 
than the disposal of an allowance of two hundred a-year pin-money, 
now little more than doubled for her whole maintenance, and who 
during her prosperous days had enjoyed the reputation of being a 
charming woman, and the most affectionate of mothers, soon grew 
Wee and irritable from the curtailment of her means of enjoyment. 
She had never been taught to rely upon better things. All she fully 
understood was the ‘‘ comforts of life,” and these were gone. Nothing 
remained but five children, brought up to be useless, and consequently 
burdensome to themselves and her. 

Lawrence was the only one of.them old enough to perceive all this. 


- He wasa strong-minded, strong-hearted youth. But though he sub- 


mitted cheerfully to be bound to a conveyancer, while the brother, of 
whom till that day he had been the friend and equal, was entered at 
Christchurch, he was far less resigned when, at the close of a year, he 
found that John had formed fast friendships with other young men of 
fortune, while he was only a lawyer's clerk ; that his mother’s invitations 
to her now comfortless home were few and far between; that even his 
sisters were gradually becoming strangers to him. His early training had 
not prepared him for such reverses. He had been pampered as much 
as the young squire. He and the girls had never been warned that the 
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luxurious ease in which they lived was not to last for ever. Even when 
informed by his mother’s trustee, a callous cousin, that he ‘had his 
own way to make in the world,” he was not told that a younger son 
with seventy pounds per annum, must make it unshared by those joys 
of family affection to which he fancied himself still entitled. . 

Still he hoped. When John should attain his majority, he would of 
course do something for his mother and sisters, and assist his only 
brother along the thorny ways of professional life. For three years did 
he labour on cheerfully in this persuasion. He thought it odd that 
among the multitude of his father's friends, so hospitably entertained 
at Clayfield, who used to make him ride on their walking-sticks, and 
‘ had voted him such a fine little fellow when they visited him with his 
brother at Eton, not ote ever thought of calling upon him in his small 
lodgings in the Adelphi! It did not much matter; as soon as the 
young squire became his own master, he should be placed upon a fairer 
footing in society. 

But alas, the first thing accomplished by John Curwen on becoming 
his-own master was to pay off his Oxford debts, and set up a hunting 
establishment at Melton. The selfishness of his parents had begotten 
selfishness in him. Why should he care for Lawrence more than Law- 
rence had been cared for by his father? John was working out his 
destinies as a younger son. Mrs. Curwen, a respectable widow, in easy 
circumstances bringing up her daughters in modest competence, was 
very well able to assist her second son if she thought proper. He even 
profited by a flaw in the settlement which enabled him to defer the 
paying off of the children’s fortunes till the coming of age of the 
youngest, on pretext of better security for their interests—And Law- 
rence saw that in the rich man he had lost his brother ! 

All this, by compelling him to strive to thrive, might have turned to 
his advantage, but that the pampered boy was ill prepared to become 
the laborious man. A blight was upon his heart—the chill of mortifi- 
cation—the anguish of wounded affections. He was a Paria, alienated 
from his family, exiled from those of his own condition. He worked hard 
indeed, as a plant grows with a more rapid and unwholesome growth 
on some wall excluded from all sunshine. But he worked with bitter- 
ness in his soul. Money was to be his sole object—money, which had 
hardened the hearts of his kith and kin, and would harden his. He 
once told ine all this, but I fancied he would outgrow so gloomy a view 
of human nature. Yesterday, however, I saw his brother step gaily 
from his cab at Crockford's club, and perceived that he had a crape 
round hishat. My mind misgave me. I inquired of the tiger who was 
holding his fine horse at the door, after Mr. Lawrence Curwen. He 
had never heard of such a person. My voice faltered, I fancy, for the 
lad touched his hat as he added,—*‘ Perhaps you mean master’s brother, 
sir, as was buried yesterday? Master came up from Melton, sir, a pur- 
pose for the funeral ;—but I never saw the gemman, sir, he lived summars 
in the city.”— 

Poor Lawrence! I seem to see him now, with his bright face, at cricket 
with his brother on the lawn of Clayfield; or side by side in the old 
fishing boat, or with his arm round his neck, sauntering through the 
shrubberies.——But Curwen the dandy was then only little Joha, while 
Lawrence—no matter ;—I am now going to visit his grave. 
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A DAY AT TIVOLI; OR, THE OLIVE RACCOLTA. ° 
BY EDMUND CARRINGTON, ESQ. 
** Me pascunt olive.”=—Horace. 


WEL may every country almost in Europe designate its retreats of 
revel, of dance, of song, and merrymaking, a Tivoli. There is scarcely 
a wild rustic haunt—call it rather an Arcadian haunt—in all lovely 
Italy even, that more invites to love it and linger over it, than the classic 
spot where the sibyl looked of old from her shrine on yonder height, 
over spirit-haunted flood, and cave, and wood labyrinth beneath and 
around her. We think of Horace to admire his taste in having made 
it his chosen abode ; and dwell over those scenes with a‘sense of sacred 
i to recognise in them the same on which the lyrist’s eye de- 

ighted to wander, while their present features reflect to us the picture he 
drew of them ages ago. Unlike many scenes that yet bloom in song, 
though themselves have passed away, they yet retain the charm in 
which nature originally arrayed them; nor were they ever viewed with 
greater or more varied gratification than at the peculiar season at which 
we visited them. 

It was the period of the olive raccolta, and the whole slope as you 
wind upwards from the plain, where spread the wrecks of Adrian’s 
villa, to the summit where Tivoli lies nested among its olive-crowned 
heights, was one busy maze of glad excitement and stir; and those 
echoes of the crag resounded to the rustic laugh, with voices con- 
fusedly mingled, and at intervals, to the song of the rude jester, that 
modern Fescennine, the licensed ribald poet, dear to the Italian genius 
of buffoonery, The ¢arantella swelled the glee of this olive ‘* harvest- 
home” (as we should call it); the fairest feature of which was the 
swarthy beauty of the contadiné (‘‘ Sabina qualis, perusta soltbus,” 
just as Horace describes their ancestors), as they passed us to and fro, 
with laughing faces, happy as any bacchantes, bearing, some of them, 
wide wicker fans or baskets, others, the more classic earthern pitcher 
or vase, full of the ceerulean-coloured fruit that Minerva of old loved, 
ye much as a modern schoolboy delights in Barcelona nuts or goose- 

rries. 

Well might the pretty savages—and some of them brought here for 
the occasion, from beyond the mountains, might indeed be called so— 
well might they smile, since they saw they were admired. Many of 
them went carolling along with their welcome burden, having their 
glossy black hair fantastically twined with sprigs of olive. Others, 
colonists as it would appear, from the far north-western border, wore 
the little straw ‘‘ platter,” rather than hat, with its fanciful rib- 
bons, and wild flowers streaming in a bunch from behind it, where it 
glittered, just stuck on at the back of the head. A damsel of Sarzana 
or Carrara would have felt herself at home to see it. . Others, again, 
were witnessed here and there, whose round black hats, overshadowing 
keen piercing eyes and sharp features, bespoke the stray denizens of 
the Firentine territory; and exhibited a costume the least agreeable, 
because the least feminine of any that we observed. The fair Perru- 
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gian, and the damsel of the Roman campagna, wore their jet bright 
luxuriant locks plaited into a thick coronet at the back of the head 
(this old Roman fashion, may still be seen, by the bye, in the antique 
female busts in the Florentine gallery), and skewered with a huge pin 
headed with an enormous silver ball. Some, more profuse of finery— 
daughters of some richer padrone—exhibited massive pendants at their 
ears, of a sort of copper-alloyed gold, hanging quite down to their 
polished, sun-embronzed shoulders, 

It was a fair and grotesque as well as festive ‘ phantasmagoria” that 
floated backwards and forwards before our eyes, as we sat midway in 
the slope on a little myrtle-tufted green knoll, where the lizards, blue- 


‘and-green-tinted, darted from out the rustling bushes at one’s feet to 


bask on the warm bank in the sunbeams.* We were therefore in a 
good situation to view the workers in the olive-harvest as they passed 
by, some to gather, some to carry away what was gathered. These 
wilder scenes, too, of happiness, ever and anon challenged us to look 
towards the spot where the laughter-shout and carol told of circles, 
here and there, that had foregone the not unwelcome toil, to indulge in 
an interval of revel, and steal an hour to do due honour to the genius of 
Tarantella, 

The dance took its jocund course; and amongst the musical rude 
strains, we recognised those of the bagpipe, to the delight of a gentleman 
from North ‘Britain, who was one of our party, and who was antiqua- 
rian enough to cite Walter Scott upon its introduction into Italy, 
Other less renowned authors too were cited by him, while he added his 
regrets that the bagpipe had (comparatively speaking) long been mute 
in its original land, the Highlands; and that Highlanders nowadays, 
were not the Highlanders of old. Ifthe bagpipe is ever to be heard 
to advantage, it is amidst the wild echoes of mountain-crag and valley, 
where the harsh discord of its strain becomes softened through space, 
and rendered pleasing from associations connecting its barbarous 
notes with the savageness of the scenes around. We were all well 
pleased with the effect, which was aided on the present occasion by 
tambour, pipe, and horn ; and castanets rattled merrily away, and the 
wild glee of the male dancers outpoured itself, every now and then, in a 
‘“‘ whoop” that would have done credit to the most jocund soul in an 
English fox-chase! Not those winged rubies, the crimson-glittering 
flies that played ‘‘ see-saw” on the slant sunbeam before us, seemed to 
possess greater happiness in the mere feeling of existence alone, than 
those happy revellers: for to exist seemed to be happy! Fruits, 
polenta, cheeses of goats’-milk, the flesh of the kid, and cinghiale, 
made up a banquet fit for a whole college of cardinals! Flasks of a 
beverage made from the juice of various fruits, and with a mixture of 
rossoglio in it, served as an accompaniment to the feast. Nor were 
flasks, too, of the loftier beverage, the grape of the Orvietto, wanting, 
Hilarity was quaffed in at every goblet; and as quickly did the heart 
Outpour it again in many a jest, and song, and merry tale, connected 
with past happy meetings at the olive raccolta, And bright black 
eyes beamed brighter, and lit up those olive-shadowed recesses, with 
lustres that shone, so many lamps of jet, to show the way to Love! 





* See Horace, Od. xxiii, Lib. I. v. 6. 
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As we contemplated so much of Jife’s content in the scene before us, 
we forgot the miserable beggarly condition of the humbler classes, too 
often witnessed through the Romanian and pontifical dominions; and 
felt that, at least, we could bear testimony to the freedom of one spot 
from the taint of squalidness and destitution. Some of us, indeed, had 
felt the effects not too agreeably of that “‘ valiant beggary,” as our old 
English documents call it, which, while it pretends to beg, asks alms 
in a tone of surly significance that implies it will not be denied. 

We began about this time to find, amongst other palatable matters, 
our appetites! It would have been strange, if we did not, considering 
the example of “ jollification” that was being set us by our friends of 
the olive-harvest. 

Out with the Diamante! Come Mr. North Briton! since you 
were charmed with the bagpipe just now, perhaps you will be willing to 
put up with this choice libation as not inferior to your own Glenlivat ! 

or our parts, however, not to speak of any better quality of wine or 
liqueur, we would rather mix us in due ‘‘ Ambrosian fashion,” a 
noggin of Glenlivat, or rare Farintosh dew of the mountain, than quaff 
such a liquid gem as this! Diamante indeed! the ‘ diamond” is 
**sham,” and its name a “ puff!” 

In vain, too, do the “ lacryme di somma,” or ‘‘ Christi” weep for 
us! We cannot yield them “tear for tear!” In other words, their 
tears are lost on us; and we are afraid we must remain pertinaciously 
dry rather than empty a flagon of them. | We would sooner cool our 
lips with a draught from yonder living fountain, gushing so transpa- 
rently, so musically too, from the rock near us! The cellar of Italy in- 
deed, whether north or south, has little wherewithal to warm us in its 

raises. What! have you Asti there? What have we to say to this? 

e'll tell you when we've tasted it. There! Why, the utmost we can 
say of ‘ Asti” is, that it rhymes with * nasty,” and so far would suit 
a British improvisatore. | 

We speak of the red kind : the golden-coloured is far better : and there 
is something so pleasing to the eye in it, that, like a child that longs to 
pluck a plum with its azure bloom from the stem, we cannot resist 
raising a cup of it to the lip. And what next, pray? Falernian? 
Pray, put that apology for ** Falernian” on one side! Would that 
the spirit of Horace could rise amongst us, and pronounce whether this 
modern shadow of the wine he loved, is in any way worthy of the 
name of those ‘‘ Fa/erne vites’’ that inspired, together with Ceecuban 
and Chian wine, his song! What have we to say for the dews of the 
Florentine grape? Albeit the stuff itself is “‘ roba dolce,” poor ‘‘ sweet 
stuff,” yet its colour is lively and truly nectareous! The brilliant 
mellow purple or violaceous lustre of its hae would set old Silenus 
leering at it with an involuntary chuckle as he held up the crystal bowl 
through the translucence of which blushed its rosy gleam! 

Willingly then resigning all the above specimens of the Italian cellar 
to such of our thirsty friends as may be content to quaff them, we will 
address ourselves for our own particular recruital (and recommend the 
reader to join us) with a “smack” of the Muscat bouquet which the 
Montefiascone so agreeably yields. _ Of this peculiar bouquet, a soft 
and pleasing soupcon may be obtained from the Frontignac grape ; or, 
in truth, from the old hautboy strawberry—not the more modern libel 
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on it—that exquisitely-flavoured berry starred with white seeds, which 
our pristine English garden boasted, but which modern gardeners will 
have “none of,” since the parent plant is too niggard, and conse- 
quently too unprofitable a bearer as regards their interests. . 

Having now sat and regaled ourselves sufficiently, one of our party, 
a young eléve, by the bye, of the renowned Palmella, and an elegant 
classical scholar no less than a promising diplomdt, asked us if we were 
for a ramble ? 

‘< By all means,” was the reply. 

Accordingly he and ourselves left the rest of the party to remain, 
and find continued interest in witnessing the festive scenes already 
described—those happy revellers—those fanciful costumes—and those 
charming swarthy Houris of this Olive Eden, while we moved up the 
slope through the trees. 

uly did our companion and ourselves call to mind that there were 
other objects of attraction on this classic spot to which it were sin not 
to do due honour, and in paying which, our remembrances of these 
scenes of the olive raccolta would be enhanced. 

Our upward path now brought us to the little rude old bridge that 
looks down on the chasm where the brawling waters murmur a chorus 
in honour of Neptune. In other words, we enjoyed the view of what is 
called by a very wrong and ignorant nomenclature, ‘‘ Neptune’s grotto.” 
Any cavern overlooking the waters of either river or stream, ought to 
have been consecrated to some Naiad of the rustic flood—some Cyréné 
or Lycorias*—and named accordingly, rather than caricatured in the 
inflation of this ‘ oceanic” pomp of style. Our classical fastidious- 
ness was, therefore, justly offended; and we were glad to console our- 
selves in paying due homage to the temple on the opposite cliff of the 
Anio, sacred to the “chaste” Sibyl. Our thoughts wandered here to 
Domenichino, and the inspiration caught by him in contemplating this 
object. He dreamed not in vain over the fair priestess of that fane! 
His dream was a ‘ beautiful one,” as Byron says of Egeria, and he 
has embodied it in his canvas, all lovely, all sublime; and which, 
whether it be called St. Cecilia or the Tiburtine sybil, is a form to 
love! Who, we may worthily ask, that has a soul for the triumphs of 
‘* sacred art,” can think of Rome without associating it with this gem 
of the Bolognese painter? though in creating it he forgot Bologna and 
all its severities, and showed himself indeed a Roman disciple of art— 
such softness, such grace, such sublimity is there combined ! 

Thus, then, doing honour to the lovely ruined shrine before us, no 
less than uttering due remembrances of the sybil’s effigies in its modern 
shrine at Rome, the Borghese palace, we proceeded onward to the 
classic height of Lucretilé. 

And here our companion smiled, as he cited Horace, ** Auditis ? an 
me ludit amabilis insania?” for ever and anon, on our fancy’s ear, 
a wild laugh rose through the vistas overshadowed with pine and ilex 
and beech and olive; and we started and looked round, expecting to 
see some of the rural revellers already mentioned—but no, the laugh 
arene not from them! It was followed by the sweet echoes of 

an-pipe and Doric oaten reed, that floated along, mellowed through 





*A whole family of Naiads is introduced to us in Virgil’s fourth Georgic, v. 335. 
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those shadowy deep recesses. Strains were warbled, such as made the 
groves vocal of Arcadia of old; and were wafted in liquid murmurs 
over the streams of Achelous, or ‘hy crystal fountains, Arethusa! 

And now the figures from whom that Jaugb must have arisen darted 
past us, for so the memories of the scene visioned to us! The wanton 
wood-nymph fled past, escaping the embraces of some rude faun or 

oat-footed satyr; while a group of laughing bacchantes followed. 

hose groups ! they were the same that danced before the dreaming eye 
of a Titian and a Nicholas Poussin, as it dwelt fondly absorbed on the 
visions of the Golden Saturnian Age ; when Care was not—when earth 
teemed with her fruits spontaneously—and the heart of man was like 
the blissful scene it revelled over—a paradise ! 

Such radiant dreams, too, worthily beguiled our classic companion 
and ourselves: more callous than the rock on which we stood should 
we have been, had we been insensible tothem! But more happy, as 
sacred remembrances yet demanded our heart’s worship ere we joine 
our friends again in the olive-grove below. We were now in good 
earnest going to have a glimpse of the * Lions of Tivoli!” for we were 
drawing nearer to the site of Horace’s villa, to which every visitor is in 
such a praiseworthy fidget to penetrate. But, proh pudor! we must 
not} yet break through our classic dream. It were a a profanation to 
do so. To proceed then, awhile, where it beckons. 

A new strain, then, now swelled over us; it was a song of glee and 
fire ! and One met us, bearing a lyre in his hand, garlanded with myrtle 
and rose; and he led us to a retreat where we could have lingered for 
ever, and introduced us toa party of his friends—a festive symposium, 
—the fairer members of which were a galaxy of beauty no less than 
gaiety! There was a rude table spread out, covered with fruits and 
goblets of wine, underneath a canopy of planes and myrtles, and the 
‘* toastmaster” was a merry-looking old man,—not so obese as Silenus, 
that Falstaff of Arcadia,but quite asjovial. Though his beard wassilvery, 
his eye was keen, and the colour had not fled from his cheek, He was 
‘*cunning”’ too, in handling the lyre: nor yet was he without a rival in 
a certain lovely damsel, with eyes, as the Asiatic poets say, ‘ full of 
sleep’—the languor of love; who breathed her soul itito the lyre, and 
with a tenderness that for the time made us forget the jocund bacchanalk 
of the old minstrel. 

* Ha!” cried our companion at this moment, “ we are communing 
with the spirits of Sappho and old Anacreon! And Horace, the bard 
of Tivoli, whose lyre so well reflected their strains, is the host, I see, of 
this tuneful symposium /” And then, we thought, how happy was the 
Roman lyrist in the many and varied sources of inspiration afforded 
him; at one moment, answering back those visioned ‘‘ notes of Ar- 
cady” we heard just now, as they floated down to his abode here, from 
yonder heights of Lucretilé; and at another moment prolonging the 
sweet Teian and Lesbian measures ! 

But these were not his only sources of inspiration. There were bright 
eyes and “‘ wreathed smiles,” and glances of love that warmed not less 
his spirit into song. And at one time his lav was tuned to the har- 
mony of Lalagé’s voice; and at another bore a part in the melody 
which Chia, the cunning as lovely minstrel-maid, could wake to steal 
hearts away withal—nor least his own! Their charms, however, al- 
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though dazzling, ‘‘ snatched him not more from himself,” to use his own 
words, than those of Glycera: and Lydia has surely much to answer 
for, in putting his soul to the jealous torture, in the thought that an 
one else but himself was permitted to bask in her smilés. The kin 
poet! he cannot witness Asterié so disconsolate at the absence of her 
lover without longing to console her. And the fair season of April 
does not shine on his ‘* Sabine farm,” without his reminding the rustic 
beauty Phydilé, the flower of it, that this is the month sacred to Venus 
herself, and that she must be duly propitiated with sacrifice and 
song. , 

Nor were the poet’s eyes shut to the wide charms of nature through- 
out that lovely haunt which was the shrine of his song. Nor was the 
chord mute, after having paid its tribute to those forms of beauty just 
memorialized, in praising also the scenes where he loved to dwell— 
those haunts where he sought ‘**sweet commune with himself,” and 
courted the willing muse. ‘* There has he hung,” says the modern 
visitor of this classic spot with pleasing awe, ‘‘ over the olive-clad 
steep, beneath which the Anio glides, now more smoothly, now falling 
headlong from rock to rock! There has he witnessed the spray of its 
cascatel/é glittering all rainbow-tinted in the sunbeam, as the wild 
waters hurry along in their descent into the gulf from yonder emi- 
nence, crowned by the proud villa of the bard’s patron Meceenas.” 

It is indeed no less a duty than pleasure upon this soil of Tivoli, to 
picture and trace the movements of the lyrist dear to all posterity. 
We may add, as we stand on the slope where the site of his residence 
is pointed out on the eastern bank of the Anio, that it was here, when 
he kad laid his lyric aside, that he taught, in company with his trusty 
steward,* the vine to stretch along the declivity ; and on the higher and 
more level ground the orchard to rise in due quincuna, after Tully's, 
and Atticus’s, and Cato’s heart ! 

Here, then, we modern travellers paced the ground consecrated by 
his footsteps of old : anon we paused in admiration to recognise the 
features of the whole scene, precisely as he has described them; vide- 
licet, where he says, 

“ et preceps Anio' 
Et uda mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 


Not to mention the various other passages that might be cited, and 
which **A Day at Tivoli” would vividly recal to the reader's mind, 
unless it were warped with the morbid dislike expressed by Byron, as: 
regards the Roman lyrist—a fastidiousness capitally quizzed by that 
satirical little gentleman, Alexander Pope.t In fact, it is a matter of 
great curiosity to make Horace his own cicerone over these haunts of his 
abode, and trace the self-same shape and colour in their features that 
his pictures of them still reflect, after the lapse of so many ages! 

Well, then, may the echoes of his lyre mingle with the murmur of 
those falls of Anio! And with pleasing awe, wandered we along the 





* See Epistles, lib. I. epis. 14. ‘* Villice silvaram,” &c. &c. 


¢t ‘* The affected fool 


At court, who hates whate’er he read ut school.” Deeg: 
Pope’s Epistles, book vi., epise 1, 
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banks of its flood, regarding from the same spots where Gaspar Pous- 
sin and our own Wilson stood when they “ took their views,” the op- 
posite eminence of Meceenas’s stately villa. It was here that the gene- 
rous patron was met by the converse, and had additional lustre reflected 
on his name by the companionship of Virgil and Horace, the bards of 
Parthenopé and Tibur, Naples and Tivoli. 

We were now on our way back to our party, though by a different 
route to that in which we had set out: we were, in fact, completing the 
giro of the lovely gulf ofthe Anio. The banks are covered, the whole 
way from the site of Horace’s villa to the spot opposite the ruins of 
that of Meceenas, with the most luxurious vegetation, and gardens of 
the peasantry and small padroni, down to the very surface of the 
strearn. Vines rambled over the slope, and orange and lemon trees, 
their boughs laden with the paler or deeper golden store, stooped to 
glass themselves in the transparent tide. 

We had now come close beneath the portico of Mecnas’s villa, 
whose ruined archway and corridor mark the spot where the minister of 
Augustus and his immortal guests erewhile have paced in elevated as 
friendly spirit-conmune; as they here sought a grateful refuge from 
the heat, and met the cool gale redolent of the myrtle, acacia, and 
orange-blossom ; and watched, anon, the sun go down over the wide 
plain of Rome afar, Duteous pilgrims as our comrade and ourselves 
were, we paused awhile to regard that wreck with eyes of veneration, 
and endeavoured to picture it in the pride of its Augustan grandeur ; 
nor did we fail to people it with the sacred shadows of those forms whose 
spirits yet haunt it! 

But the sun was now going down over the far Roman “ campagna,” 
and we proceeded by the circuit of the ruins to regain the spot whence 
we had set out. We were yet more challenged to quit our spirit- 
tribute to the past, in order to greet the happy living notes and living 
forms that once again, and with increased glee, saluted us. The 
olive-gatherers were now winding up their grateful labours and revels 
at once with a ‘grand procession,” which would have delighted Bac- 
chus himself, and made him think of the honours done to him at Athens 
of old (that spot sacred to the olive no less than Tivoli) in his solemn 
feast, Dionysia. The ‘‘ harvest-chaunt,” as we will call it, was being 
sung now by the whole group, and the wild merry echoes sounding 
along the slope and through the olive vistas, had a singular charm 
at this tranquil hour of evening, and we could willingly have lingered 
over it through a whole summer-night. But here our vetturino ac- 
costed us, and telling us that our party awaited us at the hostelry 
where we had “ put up,” we obeyed the summons, and in a little while 
away we all returned to the Eternal City, where we were sojourners. 
Never in all our rambles throughout ‘ della Italia”—amidst those 
characteristic spots of beauty which, succeeding suddenly to wide 
volcanic tracts, we may call her gladsome ‘“ surprises’—such as Tivoli 
here, Bolséno’s garden-crowned steep over the lake, and other spots— 
never did we lay up a store of more grateful reminiscences than on the 
present occasion. Be this day of our pilgrimage to the Roman lyrist’s 
shrine worthily marked ‘‘ albo lapide!” Be this day of revel and the 
olive raccolta, ever gladly pictured in the mind’s eye at its recurring 
season! This hallowed as the happy “ Day at Tivoli.” 
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RUSSIA IN 1841. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RECENT TRAVEILER. 


Durine my stay in Moscow, I enjoyed the high honour of being a 
guest atthe Kremlin. The emperor was not residing there en famille 
at that time, and was accompanied only by Generals Benkendorf, and 
Aderberg. ' 

At first I used to dine at the table of General Benkendorf, where the 
aides-de-camp on duty likewise dined. But General Aderberg, who was 
at the head of the military chancery, had the misfortune to fall and break 

‘his coliar-bone. I offered to bear him company after the accident, and 
I dined with him daily in his own apartments. 

The Emperor’s table was more distinguished for elegance than profu- 
sion. His Majesty not only confines himself to the simplest dishes, 
but he eats exceedingly little. When travelling, he sometimes takes 
nothing more than the wing of a chicken and a bit of bread through- 
out a whole day. Independently of the two tables I have above men- 
tioned, a great number of déjetners were served in the Kremlin, Re- 
gularly every morning a servant used to come into my room to inquire 
whether I expected any one to breakfast with me, and the table was 
laid accordingly. . 

The stoves employed for heating the rooms, keep up a comfortable 
temperature throughout the day. The sensation of cold is so unfelt 
and so impossible, that the beds require no blankets. But though I 
must confess I never felt cold, yet I experienced a certain sort of un- 
comfortable sensation in going to bed in the month of November, with 
no other covering than a light sheet. To obviate this unpleasant feel- 
ing, I used to throw my cloak over my bed. This being observed by 
Philarete, the servant who waited on me, he asked me one morning whe- 
ther I felt cold. 

‘“*No,” replied I; ‘‘ but I am so much in the habit of being covered 
up, that I had thrown my cloak over the bed by way of substitute for a 
blanket.” 

** But sir,” observed Philarete, ‘‘ I will procure a blanket if you wish 
to have one” 

He applied to the steward of the palace, who, after having instituted 
a search in the garde meuble of the imperial residence, came to inform 
me with an air of deep concern, that the case had not been foreseen, and 
that no person having ever felt cold in the palace, there was not such a 
thing as a blanket to be found within its walls. He offered to send 
and purciase one for me; but I insisted that he should not give himself 
that trouble. 

The apartments occupied by the Emperor Nicolas in the Kremlin, 
are not those in which Alexander resided. The apartments of the de- 
ceased emperor are religiously respected by his brother; and the fur- 
niture remains just as it was at the time of Alexander’s death. The 
pent Czar occupied that part of the Kremlin called the Archbishop's 

alace ; and which having been consecrated at the time when the pont 
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resided in it, still preserves its sacred character. The Emperor Nicolas 

having heard great praises of a party of itinerant singers called zin- 
anos, who were ut that time quite the rage in Moscow, felt a desire to 
earthem. He invited them to the palace, where their singing afforded 

him much entertainment, and he dismissed them with a liberal present. 

Next morning the governor of Mcscow presented himself in the Em- 

peror’s cabinet, 

_ ‘* Well, Prince Gallitzin,” said Nicolas, “‘ what news have you ?” 

“‘ Very bad news, sire. A scandal has roused the displeasure of the 
whole clergy.” 

«* What has happened ?%” 

‘‘A profanation. The excommunicated zinganos have been ad- 
mitted into a sacred place, and the archbishop is furious.” 

** Who has presumed to profane the church ?” 

‘It is not the church, sire, that has been profaned, but the palace 
of the archbishop, which is no less sacred. This place has been pro- 
faned by their presence. Your Majesty is the delinquent!” 

“Tam; but really I quite forgot J wason holy ground. Is the arch- 
bishop very angry 2?” 

** He is, and I fear he will not be very easily pacified.” 

‘* What can I do to make amends for this mistake? Is there any- 
thing that the archbishop particularly wants at this moment ?” 

‘* He has been petitioning for the embellishment of a church, and the 
building of :a new chapel, and —” 

‘* Let the plans be drawn up immediately. The church shall be 
embellished, the chapel built.—In short, anything to appease the arch- 
bishop, and make him be silent about the zinganos. They sing very 
well, nevertheless, and I shall makea point of hearing them again, though 
I will not profane the palace by inviting them here.” 

But the musical taste of the inhabitants of Moscow is not confined 
to the wild strains of the zinganos. The city contains two theatres, 
one of which is the largest in Europe, not excepting San Carlos at 
Naples. The pieces performed at this theatre consist chiefly of Russian 
translations of the most popular productions of the French drama. I 
witnessed the performance of ‘* Robert le Diable.” The scenery and 
dresses were spiendid, but the singing was execrable. I remarked to 
the governor of Moscow, that the getting up of the opera in such 
splendid style must have cost a vast expense. 

‘* Yes,” replied he, ‘*we spent a great deal of money, and were 
willing to go to still further expense, for we offered M. Mayerbeer a 
handsome sum if he would come here to superintend the performance 
of the opera in person.” 

**M. Mayerbeer,” replied I, ** is rich enough to come to Moscow at 
his own expense. If he had come, he would most probably have re- 
quested that the sum offered to him might be applied to the engagement 
of some better singers than those you have here,” 

The Emperor, who was not previously unacquainted with the music 
of * Robert le Diable,” was struck with its beauty in spite of the 
wretched manner in which it was performed; most of the fine re- 
citatives being omitted, and superseded by a common-place dialogue. 
On the day after the first performance, at which the Emperor was pre- 
sent, he sent for the score of the opera. He examined it with atten- 
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tion,‘and a day or two afterwards he was practising the fine trio in the 
last act, which he declared to be one of the finest compositions of the 
kind he had ever heard. 

The second theatre of Moscow, which is appropriated to the perform- 
ance of French plays, is tolerably spacious, but very dimly lighted. 
This theatre is the resort of all the best society in Moscow. 

At St. Petersburg, as well as in Moscow, the French theatre is pre- 
ferred to the great national theatres, and the Czar himself is an as- 
siduous frequenter of it. The French company sustained a great loss 
by the death of Mademoiselle Bras, an actress formerly attached to 
the vaudeville in Paris. This lady is said to have been honoured with 
the especial favour and protection of the Emperor Nicolas, A comic 
actor named Vernet is a great favourite at St. Petersburg, and has re- 
ceived frequent marks of the imperial satisfaction. 

One day as the Emperor was walking in the streets of St. Petersburg, 
accompanied only by his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, Vernet 
happened to pass. The Czar had seen him on the preceding evening 
in a new character, and had been greatly amused by his performance. 
His Majesty accosted him, saying; 

‘¢ Vernet, I must compliment you on your performance of last night. 
You were excessively droll.” 

‘‘ Sire,” replied the actor, “ I feel toohighly flattered by your Ma- 
jesty’s approbation.” 

“T should like to see you play the character again,” returned the 
Emperor. ‘I was much amused—so much so, that [ could not suffer 
you to pass without expressing the gratification your performance af- 
forded me.” 

The Czar walked on, but Vernet stood riveted to the spot, perfectly 
astounded by the honour conferred on him. He was suddenly restored 
to his self-possession by feeling on his shoulder the heavy hand of a 
commissioner of police, and at the same moment a thundering voice 
uttered the word * Halt !” 

‘¢ What means this ?” exclaimed Vernet. 

*‘] arrest you. It is forbidden to accost the Emperor in the public 
streets.” 

‘I did not accost the Emperor. His Majesty accosted me.” 

‘* Aecost you, indeed! a likely story, truly! ] You Frenchmen have 
so much assurance, you think you may do anything. You are my pri- 
soner, so come along—no resistance !” 

In spite of his earnest remonstrances, Vernet was dragged to the 
guard-house, where he was confined for four-and-twenty hours. 

On the following evening the actor again played his new character, 
and the Emperor applauded him with increased warmth. At the ter- 
mination of the play, when the Czar was leaving his box, he saw a man 
standing in the lobby, and evidently waiting for him. He immediately 
recognized Vernet. 

‘*Ah, Vernet!” exclaimed the Emperor, “I have been as much 
amused as on the first night. I am enchanted with your talent.” 

“I am most grateful for your Majesty’s gracious indulgence; but I 
humbly entreat that your Majesty will never again stop me in the street 
to honour me with your approbation.” 

‘* And why not ?”’ 
Sept.—voOL. LXIII. NO. CCXLIX. 
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‘‘ Because your Mayesty’s kind condescension cost me twenty-four 
hours imprisonment. I was arrested by a commissary of police, and 
falsely charged with having presumed to accost your Majesty in the 


street.” 
‘*T am very sorry to hear that, Vernet. I will inquire into the 


matter,” 

Early on the following morning Vernet received a visit from the 
commissioner of police, who came to beg very humbly that he would 
pardon the mistake which had led to his imprisonment. He had 
received intimation that he could not resume the exercise of his func- 
tions, unless his apology was accepted by the actor whom he had falsely 
imprisoned. 

In spite of the efforts which may be made by a certain class of the no- 
bility to retard the progress of civilization in Russia, it is forcing its way 
in every direction. One ofthe most fervent apostles of social improve- 
ment, is the governor of Moscow, Prince Gallitzin. He is a man of 
sixty years of age, of tall stature, and possessing an extremely intelli- 
gent and animated countenance. 

At the time of the French Revolution, the Prince in Paris remained 
concealed under an obscure name; and he attended the debates in our 
representative assemblies, watching the proceedings with the deepest in- 
terest. 

The Prince was acquainted with everything and everybody in Paris 
—from Mirabeau to Robespierre. He was a passionate lover of lite- 
rature, and he attended the lectures of La Harpe and Delille. The 
store of information he collected in his early studies is still fresh in his 
recollection. Such is his familiar acquaintance with France and 
French literature, that during our conversations, I sometimes found it 
difficult to persuade cs a that I was listening to a Russian boyard 
eight hundred leagues from Paris. 

Moscow 1s now a much finer city than it was before the conflagration ; 
for whole districts whose architecture bade defiance to improvement, 
were destroyed by the fire, and are now rebuilt. A ukase, issued by 
the Emperor at the suggestion of the governor of Moscow, decrees that 
the owners of such houses as may be destroyed or may fall into decay, 
shall rebuild them of stone; a regulation calculated to prevent those 
destructive fires formerly so frequent. Moscow contains many fine 
monuments and public buildings; and several halls, which for magni- 
tude, are certainly unequalled in any other city of Europe. In one of 
these halls, which has a beautiful roof of wood-work, and which is 
heated by stoves, the Czar sometimes reviews a corps of 2000 men, 
partly cavalry, and they have ample room to go through their man- 
ceuvres, 

The university of Moscow, with its library, its museums, and the new 
buildings recently added to it, forms one of the most remarkable 
learned institutions in Europe. But the establishment which of all 
others bears the strongest evidence of improvement, and most forcibly 
attests the paternal solicitude of the governor, is the prison of Moscow. 
In this prison the penitentiary system has been introduced by way of 
experiment. Within the precincts of the gaol there is an admirably 
conducted school; and an infirmary, in which charity loses sight of the 
criminal in behalf of the suffering man. Various indulgences are 
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granted as the rewards of good conduct; but solitary confinement is 
rigidly enforced in cases of incorrigible perversity. 

The governor of Moscow kindly directed one of his aides-de-camp 
to conduct me over the prison. Having inspected the establishment in 
all its details, I was about to depart, when my cicerone pointed to two 
men who had just entered the vestibule of the prison. 

‘*¢ Do you see those men?” said he; ‘they are our executioners, It 
is they iho inflict the punishment of the knout, which you have doubt- 
less often heard of.” 

I looked at the two men. Both were tall and robust; and alto- 
gether their appearance resembled the common class of the Russian 

asantry: the one had a black and the other ared beard. They wore 

oose cloth pantaloons, with boots drawn over them. The other portions 
of their dress consisted of a coloured striped blouse, and a sort of cloth 
cassock, open in front, and covering their backs and shoulders. That 
which displeased me most in them was a certain air of gaiety and self- 
satisfaction which I could not reconcile with their barbarous vocation. 

When they had advanced close to where we were standing, the aide- 
de-camp directed my attention to a packet which each of them carried 
under his left arm. 

‘‘ That is the knout,” said he, “‘ would you like to examine it ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

The aide-de-camp having addressed to the executioners some words in 
Russian, they saluted me with respect, and advancing to a table in the 
vestibule, unrolled their packets. The knout consists of ashort, strong 
leather handle, terminated by a buckle, in which are affixed successivel 
a certain number of leather thongs, of which one only is used for eac 
stroke the criminal receives. I requested the executioners to apply upon 
the wall a few strokes of the knout with the same degree of force as that 
employed at an execution. They took off their caps and cassocks, and 
having carefully adjusted the leather thong in the buckle above men- 
tioned, and gathering up all their strength, they struck the wall with 
such force, that the hard plaster with which it was covered fell down in 
fragments. I shuddered with horror at the reflection that such strokes 
were inflicted on the living flesh of a human being. 

“Enough !” I exclaimed. 

‘« It is indeed a horrible punishment,” observed my obliging cicerone, 
‘but it is inflicted only for capital offences; and, after all, it is a 
doubtful question whether the punishment of death is preferable.” 

Twenty strokes of the knout are the maximum amount of punish- 
ment; and it is probably nearly the utmost that the human frame is 
capable of enduring. 

The climate of Moscow, though exceedingly cold in winter, is infi- 
nitely superior to that of St. Petersburg. Whilst I was in Moscow, 
the sky was continually clear and blue; and the frosty air was pure and 
invigorating. In St. Petersburg, on the contrary, the air is murky 
and damp; and the vapoury clouds which seem to float around the 
palaces, continually remind one of the marshy soil on which the 
foundations of those splendid structures are raised. | 

The superiority of the air renders the people of Moscow more lively 
and healthy than those of St. Petersburg; and such are the pre- 
cautions adopted against the rigour of winter, that one might be 
F 2 
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tempted to believe the much dreaded cold has no existence except i 
the streets, Onentering a theatre in Moscow, in the depth of winter, 
a stranger is astonished to find all the ladies attired in light summer 
dresses. The theatre is heated to an agreeable temperature, and the 
ladies having divested themselves of their cloaks and pelisses, appear 
in dresses of that light and airy texture which in more genial cli- 
mates would be worn only in the summer season, : 
The Muscovite lady of rank who is transported in her carriage from 
one warm place to another, never beholds frost except through her double 
window. An accident which occurred whilst I was in Russia, afforded 
a portion of the Muscovite aristocracy an opportunity of feeling the 
rigour of their ownclimate. A grand ball was given by the governor, 
and the ladies, on arriving, left their pelisses in the antechambers, their 
carriages and servants having been sent away, with orders not to re- 
turn till morning. A fire broke out in the neighbourhood, the flames 
spread rapidly, and in a very short time communicated to the governor s 
palace. The building was speedily threatened with destruction, and 
the company found it necessary to betake themselves to flight. -In 
the square fronting the palace, numbers of ladies in their light ball- 
dresses, were exposed to cold no less severe than that which deci- 
mated the French army. To send for their carriages was a work of 
some time, for in Moscow the distances from place to place are immense. 
Some of the company took refuge in a guard-house near the square, 
but it was capable of affording shelter only toa few. The fatal con- 
sequences which ensued from this exposure to cold may be easily 
conceived, especially by those who have observed the excessive delicacy 
of frame, and luxurious habits, which characterize the Russian females 
of the higher ranks. In this respect the women present a striking 
contrast to the men, who are for the most part tall, robust, and active. 








A GAME FOR AN HEIRESS, 


Once on a time (for we are old-fashioned story-tellers), once on a 
time, and that time not long ago, there lived an heiress. We do not 
say that she is now dead; we only say that she lived at the date of 
this veracious history, and she had the habit—for young ladies, even 
under age, and with their parents near them, have habits nowadays— 
of spending a short time occasionally at a pretty villa, in the vicinity 
of London. There she was at the epoch when my narrative commences, 
just on the eve of the season, and there also were a crowd of danglers, 
such as heiresses seldom fail to congregate around them; beaux and 
lovers, misanthropes and fortune-hunters, together with nameless other 
general and less positive admirers and hangers-on, who had assembled 
as idlers do at a hunt, more from curiosity to see who shall be in at 
the death, than from any more definite intentions. 

Among this silken rabble, there were two individuals utterly different 
from the rest in character, and enjoying very superior chances 
(jeopardized, indeed, only by their mutual rivalry) of winning the hand 
of our heiress. 
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The age of one of these persons was but nineteen ; handsome to excess, 
clever “‘to a degree”—that is, in the cleverness fitted for this bustling 
** working-day” world, and, by-the-bye, heir to five thousand a-year. 
His Sabeleidial name was Edward Devon, but from the darkness of his 
complexion, and the curl of his raven hair, he had obtained among his . 
immediate circle, the sobriquet of Gypsy Devon. He was a reader 
{strange combination!) of Plato and of Machiavel. Of the latter he 
used to say, that there was “acertain epic dignity in the style of 
Machiavel, nowhere else to be met with in prose; ” and of the former, 
“‘that it was not the least wonderful, that whole nations should have 
gone mad with admiration, in poring over the golden reveries of 

ato”. 

‘ The rival of this our boy-hero, had ** seen five-and-twenty summers,” 
as the novelists very nicely phrase it-—indicating that their heroes are 
blind to all the other seasons of the year. He was well-looking, 
shrewd, had ample experience of human nature, and ten thousand 
a-year, not to mention the reversionary prospect of acoronet. He was 
a reader (more natural amalgamation) of Machiavel and Voltaire. 
The former, he said, taught one how to be serious, the latter how to be 
gay. His name was George Wimbledon. 

The characters of these two memorable rivals were somewhat sin- 
gular, without being wholly alike. Devon had more genius and less 
experience, greater boldness and smaller circumspection, than his dan- 
gerous competitor. Wimbledon possessed no enthusiasm whatever ; 
he was light, like his complexion. Devon was somewhat of the dreamer; 
he could feel occasionally in spite of his plotting nature; and when he 
did feel, it was deeply and truly. In fine, they were both intrinsically 
very much as they each extrinsically appeared to be. Wimbledon 
a cold and polished, like marble; Devon dark and glittering like 
ebony. 

Our platonist had arrived some days before Wimbledon at the 
fashionable little rendezvous, where the “ distinguished” party destined 
to figure in these historic pages were already assembled. Little did 
he conjecture when he surveyed the future field of his diplomatic 
operations, that a hard, cold, worldly-minded, and experienced compe- 
titor was soon to follow him, with the same objects, atid the same arts, 
and, if with less genius, with at least infinitely more’ habitude ; or 
that what he not unnaturally deemed his own matchless skill in the 
management of the human heart, was speedily destined to Yate the 
proximate occasion of bringing upon him a most severe and singular 
visitation. And he really loved our heiress, too; did poor Gypsy 
Devon! 

We have before spoken of the respective characters of our two he- 
roes ; and pointed out a general tone of resemblance, together with one 
or two strong circumstances of distinction. Their demeanours also 
had some marked points of dissimilarity, while the result and the im- 
pression were yet exceedingly alike. Both pleased, both captivated, 
both dazzled, and almost in the same degree. But Wimbledon was 
more a man of the world; there was apparent in his manners a greater 
ease, and a far more perfect absence of pretension and freedom from 
harlatanry, than in those of his more gifted rival. 
~ The youthfulness of the latter had debarred him from certain oppor 
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tunities which would have read him the salutary lesson—how ridi- 
culous and dangerous are those assumptions of superior genius in 
society, those Byron-like affectations of moody sublimity, which many 
have found to end in a sadder fall than that of Icarus, His manners 
were utterly devoid of the enjouement which Chesterfield recommends 
to a man of the world ; he aimed at achieving wherever,he moved an ideal 
ascendancy, similar to that which lured the ambitious hopes of ‘‘ Arbaces 
the Egyptian.” And indeed, his disposition was altogether much more 
nearly akin to that of “* Arbaces,” than to that of Byron: for while he 
shared the pride, the machiavelism, and (excepting his voluptuousness, 
not one particle of which -had Edward Deyon), most of the qualities of 
this singular pagan ; he at the same time disrelislied to loathing every- 
thing rhythmical—and Byron above all, 

‘‘ The poets,” he used to say, ‘‘are at once the most worthless, and 
the most conceited class of beings in the universe.” 

His dreams, then, were not those of a poet though they were often 
poetical ; two very different matters. Had he lived in the time of the 
astrologers, he would have been deep in their mystical lore; though 
his projects would not have been sordid ones: he would have sought 
something more allied to intellectual wealth than the philosopher's 
stone. 

When Gypsy Devon arrived at the little gathering-place we have 
mentioned, the preliminary means he adopted for ridding himself of 
the rabble-rout of rival admirers, who stood in his way with Miss 
Ormsby, *‘ beseeching and besieging,” were not only very efficacious 
in themselves, but very characteristic of him who used them. Im- 
proving upon Nero of old, he more than wished his enemies into a 
single head, he actually reduced them to that. 

It was his first step: among a set of well-matched imbeciles, it is 
never very difficult to procure for any one of them a distinguished 
preference—if you (being a man of sense and consideration) take part 
with this individual, in presence of the fair arbitratrix, by bestowing at 
once a judicious and temperate eulogistic persiflage on him, and a 
_ depreciatory silence on the rest. This was precisely what Devon 

id for the Honourable William Hartly. 

Although extreme youthfulness is a bar to any extensive knowledge 
of the world, in the conventional and technical acceptation of that 
word, yet it is no bar whatever to a deep knowledge of human nature, 
which is universally the same beneath all the varying masks of mode 
and education. The next step of our hero showed no inconsiderable 
share of this knowledge in him. 

He had arrived at that single neck, which his Nero-like fancy had 
exulted in anticipating; and unpitying was the stroke which he now 
suffered to descend upon it. 

Abuse of a rival is of no avail in matters of love; but malicious 
ridicule is all-powerful: that a lover should be a villain, and an 
acknowledged one, is often no depreciation of him, in his lady’s eyes; 
but that he should be a fool is irretrievable, irredeemable, and not to 
be atoned for. Eugene Aram might break a thousand hearts; Jack 
Brag has worked miracles, in touching one. A sword whose shining 
blade has blushed more frequently than its owner's cheek, scarcely 
scares away the eyes of the fair admired one; but a soiled glove, or 
an ill-fitting boot are fatal. 
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One day, then, Gypsy Devon was, for a few minutes, alone with 
Miss Ormsby, and he said to her, 

** Young Hartly—is not he an ‘ honourable’ by-the bye ?” 

*¢ Yes; son of Lord es 

‘* Well then, Young Hartly —I mean the Honourable William. 
Hartly—is an excellent, an exemplary young man.” 

** Pray do not call him that. I cannot endure the thought of exem- 
plary young men.” . 
‘True. They are the worst sort of young men. En passant, Miss 
Ormsby, am J reckoned an exemplary young man ?” 

“* Not that I ever heard.” 

‘© Well, this delightful Hartly, whom I must not call excellent, is, 
‘however, exceedingly perfect in every way; but he has one fault.” 

** What is it? Does he ‘swear in private?” 

“Tam not admitted to his private confidence; but I should think 
not.” 

‘Is he extravagant, undutiful, or profligate 2?” 

: ‘*I really don’t know, but he seems to be too good for any of the 
three.” 

‘¢ Does he make verses, then ?” 

“‘Ah! that would be horrible. Though, on my word, you nearly 
drove me—even me—into versification, the night before last. You 
have the very look now—the soft ethereal hue, of those charming eyes 
of blue!” 

‘* Perhaps he gambles?” 

“‘ Between ourselves, I do not believe he does any such thing.” 

** What in the name of Heaven can it be then ?” 

‘* A trifle—comparatively a mere trifle. Did you ever observe his 
hands? You will perceive the nails are always very unpoetically tipt 
with ebony. But he’s an excellent, good young man !” 

Ah! Gypsy Devon! Gypsy Devon! The axe fell indeed upon the 
— neck of all your rivals. But the:hour of retribution is at 

and. 

The next day came Mr. Wimbledon, who was a favourite acquaint- 
ance of the Ormsby family. Devon perceived in the very first general 
conversation which occurred, that Wimbledon was an admirer of Miss 
Ormsby; and having heard also that he was very accomplished and 
passably rich, he became convinced that he himself would be obliged 
to use his utmost efforts, and put all his talents in requisition, in order 
to eclipse the new comer, or as the Honourable William Hartly called 
him the nouvel arrivé. And eclipse him he assuredly did. So utterly, 
indeed, that Wimbledon, in a fit of curiosity, sought a téte-d-té/e with 
so admirable a * boy.” 

The interview was characteristic. After dinner, the ladies havin 
retired, and Mr. Ormsby and his numerous male guests being seate 
over their wine, Wimbledon drew his chair next our platonist. 

“* What a barbarous custom this is, Mr. Devon,” he said, ‘ which 
drives the ladies froin our society.” 

“As a general rule,” replied Devon, whose ambitious and even 
Byronic character the reader will bear in mind, ‘I do not particularly 
care for the society of women. But I agree with you: the exception, 
not the rule prevails at present.” 
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“Then you do care for the society of some women—of those, for 
instance, we have had with us just now ?” 

“Certainly. Icare very much for thé society of Miss Ormsby; for 
whom I have an humble and respectful affection.” 

“That is frank. Few would, as freely as you, acknowledge their 
affection for an heiress and a beauty.” , 

** Would not you ?” 

“‘ Tosome persons, perhaps, J should.” . 

** Well then—I have so excellent an opinion of you, that I do not fear 
to make the confession which so surprises you.” 

** Were it not, that the opinion is so favourable to me,” said Wim- 
bledon, ‘‘ I should certainly question it, on the ground of its having 
been too rapidly formed.” 

‘Pray, how long do you take to form your opinions of the ordinary 
characters you meet ?” 

* Perhaps a week, perhaps a month, perhaps a fortnight,” answered 
the cautious man of the world ; ‘* and you, pray—what time in general 
serves you for the purpose ?” 

‘Perhaps ten minutes, perhaps an hour, perhaps half-an-hour,” re- 
plied the impetuous boy of genius. 

Such was that portion of their conversation which satisfied Wimble- 
don that he should revenge the Honourable William Hartly upon 
Gypsy Devon. 

When the gentlemen adjourned, the drawing-room became animated 
and brilliant. There were old, and young, and middle-aged ; there 
were flirters and flirtees—there were fops and philosophers—there were 
loving eyes resting upon handsome faces, and admiring eyes upon 
intelligent ones; and all was gay, and bright, and joyous—upon the 
surface. But, underneath the /umen purpureum juventae, our magic 
lamp detects, on many a side, the precocious wrinkles of the mind, 
that have been furrowed by that other senility which often seems to 
grow out of callous and splenetic emulation: while underneath the 
really aged brow, the same lamp here and there detects, on the other 
an the newly-found youthfulness of a pure, a free, and a contented 

eart. 

Mr. Wimbledon has not, as the reader may suppose, taken his post 
at the side of our heiress, Miss Ormsby. No: he is gaily absorbed with 
two other ladies, of an appearance and character very opposite to each 
other—with one of whom he is flirting—the other of whom is flirting 
with him. The former is a handsome, simple girl, called Anne Dover ; 
the latter, a frightful beauty, whose face is invisible,—but whose looks 
(the substitution for it) are rather ¢oo visible to be attractive, a species 
of picture to which ‘‘ distance” alone ‘‘ lends enchantment.” It is 
presumable that Mr. Wimbledon had some private object in attending 
to the pair whom he thus made happy. 

But leaving him; reader, mark Gypsy Devon! He has just de- 
serted Miss Ormsby’s side, to search for a portfolio, containing some- 
thing about which he has excited her curiosity. And he thinks, that 
he remembers having thrown it carelessly behind the velvet curtains. of 
yonder window. Of that, however, he is not so sure; and in the act 
of recollecting, he stands for a moment on the small velvet foot- 
cushion which lies accidentally between the two windows. Little 
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does he dream that his destiny for life is to be decided by-his choice 
between those windows. Near that one of them towards which his 
handsome face is turned, there is grouped a little circle. Ah! Devon, 
Devon! why not choose that window ? hus 
In this circle were the Hon. William Hartly and a Miss Julia 
Bankenwell, whose heart the repulsed admirer of Miss Ormsby had 
long possessed. Lord Autumn and Lady Winter, together with a me- 
taphysical phrenologist called Saunders, made the remaining members 
of the little coterie. 
When Devon had poised himself for a moment on the cushion in 
question, his foot chanced slightly to slip—this decided his selection ; 
nextamomenthis figure had, unperceived by the group, glided 
















»moment there, when his own name, pro- 
i his attention. However, he continued 
16 iy neésto hear what was said. But this’ 
(probably from sq 





@position of the speakers), he found 
was impossible, ue - : 
_=#* You alludedigeMr. Devon a few moments ago, Mr. Hartly,”’ said 
Lord Autumn. ™ What is he like—is he so talented ?” 
* He is likewaigypsy, they say, and I think so too, though decidedly 





bn. William Hartly; ‘‘ and as for his being 
we he rides very well, and has a large 
SEs cgi! 

Rid Saunders, who had not only a vehe- 
but moreover pronounced his ** my 
minster Hall. ‘* Very talented—the 
bump of ambition” (Ff believe He said acquisitiveness), ‘‘ only equalled 
in size by the bumy genius.in various ways.” 

** Very, indeed, Lord Autumn,” simpered Miss Julia Bankenwell ; 
“‘ he has sufficient genius—even to make a good compliment.” 

** And can tell a malicious story so nicely,” interrupted the Countess 
of Winter, who was eperdument amoureuse of scandal ; a propensity 
which our mischievous young hero had early discovered in the venerable 
lady, and fully gratified. 

‘* Let me see,” said his lordship, somewhat puzzled by this rapid ca- 
talogue; ‘* possesses the bump of ambition, and a large library; proof 
conclusive of his mental eminence. Talks malice to Lady Winter, 
and compliment to Miss Bankenwell; proof conclusive of his amiabi- 
lity.” 

Devon found all this rather unfortunately timed, for he did not wish 
to give up his search, and yet preferred doing so to eaves-dropping, 
He accordingly moved on tip-toe to what we will term the entrance of 
the curtains, hoping that he might get out unperceived ; for it was 
evident that what had been said had not been meant for his ears, and 
he would not for worlds have given to those who had said it the pain of 
supposing he had overheard them. What then must have been his 
horror when, on half-drawing the hanging, he perceived that the group 
had so moved its position, that it was uow perfectly impossible for him 
to leave his accidental place of concealment without doing so in the 
eyes of them all. And he would be thought a listener !—he, Edward 
Devon! He allowed the curtain to wave to again, and meditated a 
moment. It wasclear he must either submit to be considered an eaves- 
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dropper, or else actually become one. He did not intrinsically care 
so much for the first, only it would be attended with so disagreeable a 
feeling on the part of his critical friends, that he paused, in sheer pity, 
ere he showed himself; for the reader must observe, that while Devon 
was revolving these little perplexities in his mind, the group had not 
ceased speaking of him, and every moment tended to make his position 
more perplexing. . 

‘Oh! he shows genius in his compliments, does he ?” said Hartly, 
jealously, to Miss Bankenwell. 

‘* He does,” replied she, desirous of proving to her ‘* honourable” 
admirer, that if he continued his present unfair, unhandsome, and 
dangling course of conduct towards her, she might revyésgetherself by 
imitating Miss Ormsby, and permitting thesver rho had 
eclipsed and outshone Hartly in his first teal same 
in his second. ‘* He does, Mr. Hartly, th 
pert and familiar at times.” (Devon 
with the pretty manceuvrer). 
paid to my poor eyes, excuses 

Devon grew pale, and reli 
enemy for himself, by leaving his awkward positic 
would never forgive him if she discovered that he” 
Jast innocent fabrication; neither would she 
two such evils were not lightly to be encompmpenee 

Under all the circumstances he though 
to be an eaves-dropper, and not to@ 
to be one. * 
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And yet what washe todo? He fema@in there all night. 
Miss Ormsby was probably by this time*both surprised and offended at 
his rude delay. He looked around him; he even examined the win- 
dow, fully resolved, if the thing should be practicable, to attempt an 
egress in thatdirection. But no, he could not raise it without making 
so much noise, that it would be impossible to avoid drawing the at- 
tention of the fatal party itself in the first instance; and then what a 
dignified situation he would be discovered in! Ludicrous in any one’s 
case: but in that of the sublime and sombre Devon, insufferably ab- 
surd : a detected listener flinging himself out of the window—perhaps 
for fear of being thrown out! 

He waited patiently for some time; but as if to spite him, the con- 
versation, which was carried on three or four inches from his face, be- 
come every instant less and less what he could decently appear to have 
Overheard. Now, indeed, he could not venture to show himself; and 
7 he could not remain a moment longer away from Miss Ormsby. 

e even heard, just then, somebody asking at a little distance, 
** Where was Mr. Devon? Miss Ormsby was looking for him!” Be- 
sides this, he could not in honour, permit the party who were dis- 
cussing him, to continue pouring, unconsciously into his ears, what 
they would have made some sacrifices to keep far from his hearing. 

There was a small sofa in the window, and it instantly struck De- 
von’s quick fancy, that he could at once leave his fantastic prison, stop 
the mouths of the busy gossipers, and instil the balmy conviction into 
their minds, that they had not been overheard—by a single simple ex- 
pedient. So simple is it, indeed, that though it would not have occurred 
to two persons in a thousand similarly circumstanced, it yet stands 
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in some peril of sharing the fate of Columbus’s egg, and of being 
denied to have been the intuitive suggestion of a very high and distin- 
guished order of mind. 

Be all this as it may, Gypsy Devon stretched himself gracefully upon 
the sofa, and extending his foot so as suddenly to startle Miss Banken- 
well, by touching her heel when she was on the very point of playfully 
fabricating for him some new compliment to her —so extending his foot 
we say, he was presently surrounded by the whole group, and caught. 
asleep! Many a glance was interchanged before the Hon. William 
Hartly gently shook our gypsy hero by the shoulder, and awakened 

m. | 
‘© What a bore!” exclaimed Devon, pathetically, after having well 
acted the self-arousing sleeper; ‘1 cannot escape to get a quiet half- 
hour's sleep, notwithstanding all my efforts! Ah! how do you do, 
dearest Miss Bankenwell ¢”’ 

This last sudden courtesy was answered by a blushing face and a 
parched lip; for though perfectly a lady, and therefore perfectly self- 
possessed on ordinary occasions, Julia Bankenwell could not but con- 
template with horror the likelihood which there was of her ‘* honour- 
able’ lover, Mr. Hartly, mentioning to Devon her boast about the 
compliments which she had pretended to have received from him; and 
then what would she do ?—what would she do? The ‘dearest Miss 
Bankenwell,” which he had just pronounced, was by far the most ten- 
der speech that he had ever addressed to her. Heavens! the possi- 
bility of what might happen was maddening. 

‘‘Mr. Devon,” said that awkward Hartly, ‘‘ Mr. Devon, I assure 
ee that your complimentary powers are highly valued by a certain 

ady present.”- (Poor Julia Bankenwell gasped and clung to the arm 
of the Countess of Winter. Lord Autumn cried, “ Hartly! for 
shame!” And Devon, meantime, listened with complacent attention), 
“‘ For she says that ‘ your compliment to her poor eyes is excused for 


its freedom, on account of its wit!’ ” 
The one saving circumstance—that which prevented poor Julia from 


literally swooning—was the gentle look of mirth and goodnature that 
greeted her from Devon’s dark eye, while Mr. Hartly continued to make 
his dishonourable speech. The moment which concluded that speech, 
seemed to wrap within it the very life and being of Miss Bankenwell, 
so full of terrible anxiety was it to her. 

‘** Ah! you mean, Hartly,” replied Edward Devon, with perfect com- 
posure and a charming smile, ‘*‘ when I said to Miss Bankenwell, that 
while I and lady Winter, for instance, had eyes given us by Providence 
that they might gaze at the fools, knaves, and other matters of a very 
Opposite nature around us—she alone, my dear and merry friend, Miss 
Bankenwell, had eyes given her to be themselves gazed at. There was 
not much wit in it to be sure; but I shall improve.” And so,saying, 
he bowed, smiled, and left the circle hastily. 

Fortunate was it for our hero, that he chose that window in which to 
search for the portfolio. A more steadfast friend than he made by this 
little speech, no one ever.made. Everybody knows the danger of 
making a woman yourenemy; amore agreeable moral attends the pro- 
gress of our present historiette. But we must not anticipate. Suffice 
it to say for the present, that Julia Bankenwell was the intimate and 
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inseparable friend and confidant of Miss Ormsby, our heiress, to whom 
we might now return. ’ 

Devon, immediately on his happy escape as above related, approached 
the heiress, and having, like herself, utterly forgotten the portfolio, 
drew a chair beside her, and for some time leant back without speak- 
ing. Atlength Miss Ormsby turned towards him, and said, 

*¢So, Mr. Devon, you grow like Fielding’s ghost, and will not speak 
till you are spoken to. Or is it that you wish people to look at you 
well before they are impelled to listen to you ?” 

It was advisedly, as the lawyers say, that our hero had preserved the 
silence to which Miss Ormsby alluded. For when a person seats him- 
self by another's side, without appearing to have anything particular 
to say, it is then self-evident that he has chosen his post for his com- 
panion’s sake alone; while on the contrary, if the moment he arrives 
within hearing, he begin forthwith to ¢alk, it seems as if he had come 
thither expressly todo so. Some men seek a pretext for approaching 
any human being—a matter which needs no pretext at all. Devon 
was a profound master of these important nothings; nothings which 
the superficial are prone to make /zttle of, and which, in return, often 
make very little indeed‘ef them. 

** Really I do not desire that your attention should dwell on my face, 
to the point of overlooking my character,” returned Devon, slowly, and 
half-smiling. ‘I am very handsome, I know; but what then? 
Beauty is— 

‘ A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour!’ 


And the reason I remained silent was, because I had nothing to say. I 
felt quite happy in being permitted to retain my position, while 1 was 
forced tor a moment to retain my silence. But then you are my inspi- 
ration ; only preserve your present poetic smile, and you shall not come 
plain of any ghost-like taciturnity in me.” 


“« A gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour,” 


muttered Miss Ormsby, with an affected’ and yet pretty sigh ‘ My 
poetic smile will vanish Mr. Devon, if you quote such ungallant and 
unconsoling lines again. But is my smile poetic ?” 

‘*“Yes (and I am a judge). There is more character in a smile 
than in a frown, orin any other physiognomical expression.” 

** What sort of smile would you term the one which is directly the 
opposite of my smile?” inquired Miss Ormsby. 

**I should term it the precise opposite of my individual taste and 
liking,” replied he, who had genius for a compliment. 

**Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Peter Brown, who came up just then. 
‘Come, Mr. Devon, and my smile now. What is the opposite of 
that ?” 

Devon glanced superciliously at his questioner; but on seeing the 
hearty, cordial, rubicund and beaming face of poor, innocent, harm- 
less, goodnatured Peter Brown, he instantly replied, with courtesy and 
warmth, 

** The opposite of your smile is the famous ‘ smile sardonic ;’ a mix- 
ture of sutfering, of intellect, hem! and of malignity; the person 
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seems in torture even while he laughs; his grimace is but the hierogly- 
hicof a spasm. Your smile, Mr. Brown, is the exact reverse of this.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” chuckled Peter. “Oh! ha! ha! ha! Mr. De- 
von.” (Bat I think he did not understand Devon at all.) 

Wimbledon and his antithesis, a certain modest Mr. Bernard Crimson, 
now approached, and made, with Mr, Peter Brown and Devon, a group 
around our heiress. Devon's glance rested for a moment thoughtfully 
and yet triumphantly upon Wimbledon; while the latter did not seem 
very vividly aware even of the presence of one, whose presence was, in 
reality, like an incubus, upon the spirit of his hope. Wimbledon’s 
pale impassive face—Devon’s perpetual pride-of-eye—the contrast was 
an ‘** interesting” one. 

And now, Miss Ormsby, who did not seem at all deeply affected by 
Mr. Wimbledon’s hitherto neglectful, and (as that personage himself 
had hoped), jealousy-inspiring absence, soon gave life and animation 
to the social scene. 

After a time the conversation rambled to literary topics, and Wim- 
bledon, cold as he was, acknowledged that there was scarcely in all. 
the world a more enviable thing than a wide-spread and well-deserved 
literary fame. Devon’s remark on this was characteristic. 

‘¢ Of all the words in the language,” said he, ‘* proper names alone 
are supposed to signify nothing of themselves. But take the name of 
a great author, of one known all over Europe; when he writes a new 
book, his name upon the title-page, at once brings back to the reader’s 
mind his great literary achievements ; in those few simple syllables there 
seem to be visibly wrapped up, pages, chapters, volumes, a world of 
long-imparted ideas: it is the epitome of all he has ever written worth 
remembering, the actual compendium of all he has ever publicly 
thought. Of such aman the name means something; it has a posi- 
tive and aglorious signification; the book he has written—even if it be 
not worth much in the inside—is worth something in the title-page. 
Such an author has changed his individual patronymic into a general 
term—there may be no reading in his pages—but there is reading in 
his name. Thisis a proudthought. Every man, then, who has raised 
himself to the honourable notice of the world, may rest assured that 
he has infused a touching signification into his very name, which was 
before something—a mere ‘‘ sound,” ** signifying nothing.” 

“Talking of language’’ said Wimbledon, “ language 1s a bridge 
over which many silly thoughts, and one or two wise ones, in a century 
pass from the mind of one man into the mind of another. Now, some 
people make this bridge so excessively long for their unfortunate 
thoughts, that by the time they reach the end of their journey (which 
between some minds is no trifle, and he glanced at one or two of those 
near him), they are so worn down and emaciated, that they are utterly 
incapable of making their way into the mind they were destined for. 
Now Mr. Devon's thought has fallen down into my mind, and broken 
its neck, J suppose (added he, with an almost imperceptible sneer) on 
account of the lofty height from which it had to descend.” 

**Ha! ha! ha! Mr. Wimbledon,” said Mr. Peter Brown. 

“I think ;” said Devon quietly, ‘* but I will not be positive” (all the 
circle attended in asort of anxious hush) “ that it is Miss Julia Bank- 
enwell,—yes, surely, it must be—what do you say, Mr. Brown—beyond 
the third chair, behind Mr. Wimbledon ? 
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A sort of low laugh, in which Gypsy Devon himself joined, fol- 
lowed this quiet remark, whose “contemptuous significancy nobody 
could misunderstand. 

** Never shall you wed Miss Ormsby, Edward Devon,” said Wim- 
bledon to himself. . 

Soon afterwards the party broke up, and now, gentle reader, our 
scene must change to London. 

The season was in its flush and zenith. London was full. The game 
for our heiress draws towards its conclusion. 

Wimbledon had long perceived that his youthful rival was no ordi- 
nary character; and no sooner had he satisfied himself of this than he 
resolved that no ordinary means should be resorted to, to counterwork 
him. And now, dear reader, we must implore your especial attention. 
We have called Wimbledon a man of the world, and a man of talent, 
and yet we are about to relate an expedient of his, which perhaps no 
man of talent or of the world ever employed before. But then, no 
fool ever employed it either ; and a fool would be infinitely less likely 
to furnish such an exception to such a rule. In critical and unusual 
affairs peculiar courses may be pursued without the imputation of either 
temerity or stupidity. 

When an extraordinary emergency has sprung up to diversify a 
man’s career, his genius will seldom lead him to his extrication by the 
ordinary every day route. Hannibal’s oxen on the mountain, and his 
serpents on the sea, constituted a shadowy prototype for Wimbledon’s 
eccentric but clever and original measures against the hitherto invin- 
cible Gypsy Devon ;—and, be it remembered, his great object was to break 
the charm, to cancel the prestige, and to wear off the couleur de rose, 
which his rival’s successful assumptions of sombre and majestic elegance 
had contributed to throw around him. With different competitors, there 
must be different modes of conduct. Souse a dandy in the horse- 
pond, horsewhip a bully in Brook-street, and treat a Byron-like genius, 
as George Wimbledon treated Edward Devon. I do not mean unre- 
servedly to counsel these proceedings ; but merely to aver that you will 
infallibly abolish the attractions of any individual against whom you use 
them with a due degree of skill. Take it as an axiom that no woman 
of delicacy and respectability will marry a man of disagreeable noto- 
riety. But the distinction between note and notoriety, must be duly 
remembered and adhered to. One day, then, while Wimbledon was 
quietly stretching his person ona lounger of more than oriental softness 
and luxury, a ragged fellow was heard to elevate a strange cracked 
voice at the confluence of Oxford-street and Regent-street. The passers 
by looked curiously at him ; some stared, some stopped and smiled, some 
shook their heads on hearing his words and looked about for the police, 
and some of the ragamuffins and urchins followed him, hooting and 
bawling, and by all sorts of ‘* becks and nods and wreathed smiles” at- 
tracting fresh hordes of curious listeners. 

At the same identical time, another man of equally equivocal raiment, 
repeated the same scene in Brook-street, and another in St. James’s- 
street; and that night at the Opera-house, and round the Haymarket, 
three or four individuals raised the same talismanic cry. All this pro- 
duced what the newspapers call a ‘‘ sénsation.” The cry, the talis- 
manic, the magical cry, was “‘ The handsome and fashionable Mr. Ed- 
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ward Devon, is at present in town, and spends some hours daily at his 
elegant residence in Grosvenor-square.” 

This was repeated, and repeated again, until our “ gypsy” hero be-. 
came the very by-word of ridicule, and the proverb of preposterous ab- 
surdity. No one ever asked whether it was he who so advertised reas 
nor was it from any such reflection that the sentiment of damning ridi- 
cule against the lofty and poetical Devon arose. It was a vague feel 
ing, but not to be withstood. Many aman has been forced to quita 
kingdom because a jest has hailed too strongly in it upon his devoted 
head; exile has been as often the effect of social ridicule as of moral 
proscription, 

Many a woman would take pride in sharing with her husband the 
splendid storms of a hating populace of men, but no woman but would 
shun participating in the squalid storm ofa gibing populace of boys. Love 
can delight in the solemn opposition which seems to lend additional 
importance to its chosen object; but love is not proof against the ee 
fane and depreciating touch of derision. Hate dignifies, even while it 
strikes its victim ; ridicule tears away the ideal veil of romance, and 
desecrates, dishonours, and debases what it scorns to annihilate, and 
does not even condescend to maim. 

Ah Gypsy Devon, what a fall was there! And where was Wim- 
bledon all this time? On his lounger, his indolent, perpetual lounger, 
sneering with Voltaire. 

One day Edward Devon escorted Mr. Ormsby and his daughter, who 
was accompanied by Julia Bankenwell to a certain fashionable shop, 
and as they were coming out again, Devon was in the act of declaiming 
some high-flown brilliancy to Miss Ormsby, who was on his arm, when 
one of those anonymous advertising men shouted out his trite and _per- 
fectly true, yet cruel and killing nota bene. Let us not describe that 
torturing scene, the prestige of our hero's career was over ; his life’s life, 
the vague halo of romance that had hovered round him, was among 
the things that had been. 

Let us pass it over—that piteous ordeal of a gentleman’s degrada- 
tion! It will be sufficient to record that he who had hitherto been 
called Gypsy Devon, with a sort of mysterious admiration, was now 
termed ‘* Advertising Ned.” Would Mr. Ormsby suffer his daughter 
(even were she so inclined) to make a public show and exhibition of her 
fair name, by allowing the papers to couple it among the matrimonial 
on dits with that of ‘ Advertising Ned?’ Not for worlds! and 
poor Devon must in future, among those families which still en- 
dured his visits, brook the cutting charity of a pitying and a patronis- 
ing smile. 

To have an escort of hooting boys in rags, attending her equipage, 
whenever it appeared, is a contingency under which no woman would 
agree to marry, even a Gypsy Devon; and to be protected by the 
public authorities from such a degradation is not much better than to 
bear it. Devon, too, as we before remarked, really loved Miss Ormsby ! 

It now appeared in one of the fashionable papers, under the head of 
‘* chit-chat and varieties,” that Miss O y, the heiress, was about to 
be led to the hymenial altar, by Mr. D , better known as ‘* Adver- 
tising Ned,” to whom she was ardently attached, and in favour of 
whom she had scornfully rejected Mr. W——n, of an ancient family 
and large estate in Yorkshire.” 
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Mr. Ormsby and his daughter were of course shown this paper, by 
some *“ d—d good-natured friend.” What wasto be done? Wim 
bledon was warm and instant in his suit, and had never been refused : 
what would be the triumphant course of conduct to pursue? What 
the wisest, the most congenial, to a cold, formal, and aristocratic 
family? To send some flimsy and undignified denial to the newspaper, 
or by a silent scornful act do justice to both Wimbledon and them- 
selves, and cancel the ignominious rumour at once and for ever; and 
Wimbledon was at their elbow besides, strengthening every favourable 
impression, laughing away every doubt, and charming them into an ap- 
preciation of every gay and every grave advantage that hung around 
his suit, and Devon, his rival, was morally no more. 

The conclusion of the game then for our heiress seemed now very 
likely to be, that the advertiser, the paragraphist, and the admirer of 
Voltaire, would carry it completely against the gifted, and (with all his 
faults) the high-minded platonist. 

‘‘T have made a long and, I fear, a troublesome visit, Miss Banken- 
well,” said Mr. Devon, taking up his hat, ‘* but you and your family 
are the only persons who can look on certain ridiculous contingencies 
that have lately befallen me, in the contemptous light which they de- 
serve, and this, perhaps, makes me abuse your generous regard.” 

‘** No, indeed, Mr. Devon,” replied Miss Bankenwell; * and I sin- 
cerely hope you are not yet going to bid me good-bye; there is a matter 
which I had wished to speak to you about; it concerns Miss Ormsby. 
I am the most intimate of all her friends, and if—if you thought,— 
that is,—wished to send her—any verbal token of your affection, you 
would make me happy by employing me. I am sure she likes you.” 

See what it is to make a friend of a woman! Devon suddenly 
checked himself and put down his hat again. His eyes sparkled. 

‘*Miss Bankenwell,” said he, ‘had I only known your too partial 
willingness to serve me, all my apparent difficulties with Miss Ormsby 
would have long since vanished-” 

‘Ah! now, Mr, Devon, I am more than repaid for the awkwardness 
which I naturally experienced in introducing this subject. 1 knew that 
your genius, which I have always admired and praised, would nobly rise 
against this mean opposition, like a good ship, which mounts higher 
upon the very wave that rolls against it. Do you remember you once 
told me that (under Providence) you defied all enemies and rivals, and 
could (you felt certain) extricate yourself (these were your words) from 
difficulties which it would have puzzled another even to count and ap- 
preciate.”’ 

‘* Miss Bankenwell, it was that style of conversation, that boastful 
and contemptuous arrogance which first instigated the desire and then 
suggested the means of lowering my vain pretensions. And yet,” 
added he, with a thoughtful smile, ‘I think I shall now, by vour 
kind assistance, furnish an exemplification of the truth of my own high- 
flown gasconnade.” He then continued absently, and as if musing to 
himself, ‘‘ Having married Miss Ormsby, I can avoid this ridiculous 
persecution by residing for a few years on the continent.” 

“Then you will marry Miss Ormsby?” exclaimed his companion 
eagerly. 

The reader will be good enough to recollect that, in the round game 
of cross purposes which we are recording, Miss Bankenwell was 
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éperdument in love'with the Hon. William Hartly, who was, on -his 
part, equally devoted to the beaux yeux no less of Miss Ormsby’s 
casette than of her countenance. 

“Yes,” replied Devon, ‘‘if Mr. Wimbledon has not been formally 
and publicly accepted.” 

‘‘ Then he has not,” replied Julia, with delight; ‘‘ but how do you 
propose to bring so well-avowed a lover, so nearly accepted a suitor, 
into disfavour with his all but destined wife ?” 

“* That I shall easily effect,” answered Devon, ‘‘ by the double means 
of your kind friendship for me, and his hollow and superiicial prefer- 
ence for Miss Ormsby. Could you, who are so intimate with Miss 
Ormsby, strongly excite her curiosity to know the exact degree of at- 
eo borne to her by each of her still numerous admirers respec- 
tively ?” 

‘* That is a curiosity,” replied Miss Bankenwell, ‘‘ which every lady 
naturally feels, and which of course could, as you hint, be easily ex- 
cited and to a feverish degree.” 

*“* Then I shall marry Miss Ormsby,” said Devon. 

“« Heaven be praised !” interrupted Julia. ‘I like each of you best 
in the world, and should be truly happy to see you united. But what 
is your. plan ?” 

‘* It is this,” answered Devon: ‘‘ you must make Miss Ormsby (in 
order that she may discover who really loves her best, and thus for ever 
satisfy her curiosity) feign to catch the small-pox. Wimbledon will 
leave her forever; but J shall not. Those who love the outside of her 
face will be then distinguished from those who love her heart and 
character; and those who would not love het twenty years hence, will 
be distinguished from those who would love her even then.” 

** Admirable, Mr. Devon!” ejaculated Julia, with eyes that silently 
repeated the sentiment. 

Devon shortly afterwards warmly pressed the hand of one of the best 
friends he had on earth, and left her for awhile. And now, George 
Wimbledon your boat must feel the turn of the tide ! 

‘¢ J protest,” said Wimbledon to Miss Ormsby, on his first admittance 
to see her, after a certain illness by which she had been attacked, and 
which he had heard say was the small-pox, but which he could not him- 
self ascertain the nature of, as Miss Ormsby wore her veil, ‘‘ 1 protest 
I feel the most ardent love, the sincerest and tenderest affection, the 
most unlimited preference”—(Miss Ormsby raised her veil)—‘‘ for @ 
drive in the park,” he confusedly added, and in five minutes he was 
gone. 

‘‘ Dearest Miss Ormsby,” said Devon, a quarter of an hour later, 
“can you doubt that I love” (the veil was raised) ‘* yourself?” 

It was not long afterwards that the papers really and truly announced 
the union of Mr. Devon and Miss Ormsby, and Wimbledon was, by 
Devon’s special desire, invited to the bridal. Did his eyes mock him, 
where was now the pitted cheek? Was he then outmancuvred by a 
“* boy ?” 

Julia Bankenwell (now Julia Hartly) accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Devon in their continental tour: and thus ends the GAME FOR AN 
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BAJAZET GAG; THE MANAGER IN SEARCH OF A “STAR.” 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. ; . 
** Some bright particalar star !’’—Suaxsrrans. 
Cap. v. Pod 


“ ia aigat Duckweed,” cried Mr. Bajazet Gag. ‘“ The dog gone! 
How— 'y what means i : 
“Sir,” replied the manager's man of business, with a real tremu- 
lousness of voice. “I blush for some of our profession. ‘There is no 
generosity, nochivalry, if I may say it, in some people.” 

** The dog, Slimely, the dog and the dominoes,” insisted the ma- 
nager. “ Come to Hecuba.” 

‘Well, sir, I had engaged the dog; had him upon excellent termes 
giving him a benefit—a clear sixth after our highest charges—had made 
out an agreement, I may say, of wrought iron, when, as I afterwards 
discovered, an emissary from Trombone came to the owner of the dog, 
who after a brief absence from the room, in the most dastardly manner 
refused to sign the engagement. J saw the blackness of the man’s 
heart at a glance: he had been tempted by higher terms.” 

‘‘By Trombone! And that man,” said Gag, moistening at the eyes, 
“* that man was my schoolfellow.” 

“‘ Such conduct is enough to make one fly from the world, lodge in a 
cave, and live upon water-cresses,” was the expressed opinion of 
Slimely Duckweed, 

“« It is,” averred the manager ; “‘ nevertheless, water-cresses must be 
our last resource. Duckweed, you must get a dog; fortunately curs 
are plentiful.” 

“Yes, sir, but not curs that play at dominoes,” was the discouraging 
response. 

“‘ Dominoes ! we shall tramp dominoes; our dog shall play at chess. 
At chess, Mr. Duckweed.” 

“(Of course, sir; and yet-—yet, Mr. Gag, I—I have a thought,” 
said Slimely, looking darkly. 

“ Out with it; you've been lucky once with Shiloh—out with the 
thought.” 

‘« It’s adesperate one, and yet,”—here Duckweed rose from his chair, 
and reverently approaching the manager, said in a subdued voice, 
—‘* you know my enthusiasm for ‘ the profession 2’ ” 

** Unquestionably.” 

‘* My devotion to the interests of the establishment—my loyalty to 
my manager ?” 

‘* Not to be doubted,” answered Bajazet. 

“Then, sir, in a case of such cold-blooded, calculating treachery as 
that displayed by Trombone, your old schoolfellow—” 

*« I’ve often done his Latin for him,” said Gag. “ I say it seriously ; 
yes, quite seriatim.” 

‘‘ Any means are justifiable to trump him. Therefore, sir, I pro 
that we get the dog, the very dog he has so infamously filched from us, 
and play off the lesser beast against the greater. This would be a 
touch of politics, I think, eh ?” 

“‘ Doubtless, Slimely,” said Gag, musing; “ but how—how ?” 
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“ Very easily, sir; by borrowing the dog,” answered the man of 
business. 

“‘ Borrowing ? how is it possible—how ?—-pshaw, Duckweed, you're 
quite an ass.” 

* Then, sir, if you must have the word,” cried Duckweed, with new 
ardour, “ by stealing him.” 

The countenance of the manager lighted up, his eyes twinkled, he 
took new breath with a sense of sudden enjoyment, and then grinning, 
held forth his hand to his devoted man of business. 

** Stealing—stealing’s the word,” said the assured Duckweed. 

*« In this case,” said the manager, ‘‘1'd go for borrowing the dog, 
only —we should be found out.” 

‘‘ By no means, sir; for instance, have you never been compelled to 
play a wretchedly bad part ?” 

** | have, in the course of my varied career, had many bad parts 
given me, Mr. Duckweed, but I tlatter myself that | so improved them 
that not even the author himself would have known a single line of 
7em.” 

“‘That’s exactly what I propose to do with Mare Antony, the 
domino dog,” cried Slimely. ‘* When we have borrowed him, we can 
so cut his tail and ears, paint his nose, and spot his hide, that his own 
mother shouldn’t know him. I should like to teach Trombone a great 
moral lesson, and therefore the dog must be stolen.” 

‘< ] feel the strength of what you say,” said the manager, ‘ and 
yet, my dear Duckweed, the affair must be delicately handled. We 
are both public men, and must, therefore, though in a public cause, 
avoid the—the—you know, there’s Bow-street; and I know what the 
d—d reporters would make of the Spotted Dog. Now, if you can take 
upon yourself the responsibility of stealing, that is, of procuring the 
cur—” 

“ Leave it to me, sir; I know a very clever fellow, who—did you 
never see Mrs, Duckweed’s Cherub ?” 

“‘What! the youngest, that danced at Easter ?” 

“‘] mean the spaniel, not bigger than a nursery pincushion—I 
bought that dog for two-and-sixpence,” said Duckweed. 

‘** Stolen, of course,” observed the manager. 

* That, sir, is in the breast of the seller; all I know is, I gave the 
two-and-sixpence,—and more, had a proper receipt for the money. 
Well, sir, I have not the least doubt that the dog so shamefully fobbed 
from us, may be borrowed by the very party who—” 

‘*] Jeave the business in your hands entirely. After the run, the 
dog may, if he likes, return to his master; and, to do the thing hand- 
somely, we can lay out the receipts on a splendid silver collar,eh? A 
lucky thought, isn’t it? Give the dog a piece of plate, eh ?” 

** Excellent, sir—excellent !” cried Duckweed; ‘if I mistake not, 
plate has been given to actors of considerably less merit.” 

“A piece of plate and a supper,” said the manager, warming up 
with the idea. .‘ I'll get my sporting friend, Lord Yahoo,'to take the 
chair, and a distinguished member of the Zoological Society to face 
him. That’s settled; all that is now to be done is—to get the dog. 
Stay, there’s ink and paper; Duckweed, take up the pen, I must dic- 
tate something.” 
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Immediately Slimely Duckweed seized the “ mighty instrument of 
mighty men,” and sat over the blank sheet of foolscap, prepared to 
string the pearls that fell from the managerial lips. é 

‘“« We must have a dashing paragraph at Trombone,” said Bajazet, 
tapping his forehead to stir the slumbering fire, ‘ Now, are you 
ready ¢” fe re 

Duckweed bowed. | 

** Go on then;” and the manager dictated the subjoined hostile para 
graph ;—‘‘ goon, and display for the printer.” 


“(TO THE PUBLIC. 
THE DOG ALCIBIADES. 


In presenting to the patrons of the British Drama what all the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Universities have consented to denominate the most 
astounding production of the animal world, whether considered in rela- 
tion to its physical accomplishments or moral attributes, Mr. Bajazet 
Gag feels that he is making only the least return for the distinguished 
encouragement that has hitherto irradiated the arena of his theatre. 


THE DOG ALCIBIADES; OR, DOG OF DOMINOES, 


Has, at an incredible expense, and at the outlay of considerable physical 
exertion on the part of the proprietor, been secured for the delight and 
astonishment of a 


LIBERAL AND DISCERNING PUBLIC. . 


The Manager, heedless of the severity of the season, engaged from 
London to Milan 


A RELAY OF BLOOD-HORSES, 


That he might enter into an especial engagement, of six nights only, with 


THAT GIFTED QUADRUPED. 


It comes not within the limits of this announcement (although the 
world may at a future period be acquainted, by means of a more elabo- 
rate work, of all the incidents of the negotiation) to state the multitu- 
dinous difficulties that beset the manager in the performance of this his 
last delicate duty to his patrons and the public at large. 


FOREIGN AMBASSADORS, CARDINALS, EXOTIC AND NATIVE MANAGERS, 


All were arrayed against him,to obtain for their several courts and 
theatres 
The astounding powers of that which, morally considered, may be 


called, 


THE CREATEST BEAST IN THE WORLD. 
But British enterprise and British gold combined, ultimately defeated 
every rival, and the proud result to Mr. Bajazet Gag is, that due notice 
will be given of 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF ALCIBIADES; 


an event which will take place as early as possible, and with a corre- 
sponding proper regard to the Immense Machinery, and the splendid 
display of costume required by the occasion. 
N.B.—A ee hy of the Dog, with a Portrait in lithograph, will be 
published, to be had at the theatre, in morocco gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
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“¢ Having acquitted himself of a most pleasurable duty, a most painful 
task. devolves upon Mr. Bajazet Gag. “ In a commercial country like 
England, competition is the very life-blood of business. But whilst 
Mr. Gag most cheerfully admits the principle that urges any fellow- 
manager to contend with him for public patronage, he cannot suffi- 
ciently stigmatize the attempt of him who by the most base, most 
fraudful and malignant means, would snatch from another the profits of 
a fair-won prize. Yet lives there sucha man! A most dastardly at- 
tempt has been made to induce the owner of ALcis1aDEs to break his en- 

ment with Mr. Gag; that attempt has, happily, been futile. How, 
owever, to brand such conduct! The English language, rich and 
sinewy as it is, is not sufficiently strong to visit such an offence 
with its proper verbal castigation. Therefore, to the manager who, for 
the sake of filthy lucre, can descend to such practices as those prove- 
able against Mr. Trombone,—to him how aptly might be applied the 
celebrated distich of the Roman satirist— 


Here Mr. Gag paused; and here Duckweed sat with uplifted, idle 
pen, waiting the ‘“‘distich.” Silence continued: at length, Duck- 
weed ventured to repeat, ‘‘the celebrated distich of the Roman 
satirist—” 

“‘Humph! Ha! You have that down, eh—Duckweed ?” asked 
Bajazet, sneering. 

«¢ All down, sir,” said the man of business. 

‘‘Ha! Well, very good—leave a blank there, and I'll get Lavender 
to—no—that is, I will myself pick something out of Horace !” 

Thus the playbill was finished; it only waited, like. a young scor- 
pion, until the sting should have become sufficiently strong in its tail to 
make it deadly. 

‘‘ That’s a bomb-shell—quite a bomb-shell,” said Duckweed, con- 
templating with glistening eyes the destructive foolscap before him. 
‘‘ Capital idea, too, to change the dog’s name. But about the dog's. 
Life, sir?” 

“‘ That you shall write,” said Gag. 

“T, sir! I—are there any documents?” asked Duckweed. 

‘* Documents! Who the devil wants documents to write a life? 
Haven’t you yet learned that he is the most ingenious historian who 
makes his own documents? You shall write his life; and to prove 
to you that I am by no means insensible of your services in this busi- 
ness, I present you with the whole and sole idea of the copyright of 
the biography—the whole idea to yourself, executors, and assigns,” 

Duckweed, with a grateful inclination of the body, acknowledged 
the given treasure. 

‘** And now, sir,” he said, * shall we be off to Houndsditch? I’m 
burning to see what can be done with Shiloh. I’m—” 

Here a knock at the manager’s door was immediately followed by the 
appearance of Bob, at whose heels stood a lad, bearing the given weight 
for a light porter. 

** What now, Bob?” asked the manager. 

‘“‘ Somebody, sir, wants Mr. Duckweed ; somebody from Monsieur 
——., of the Arcade.” 

‘*Oh! I understand,” said Duckweed; and rising, he approached 
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the boy, whom he lightened of his burden, 
upon the manager's table. 


placing it very tender! 
we “That will do,” said Duckweed. Still 
boy lingered. “I tell you that will do.” 
** Yes, sit,” observed the’ lad ; ‘*but my master told me to say that 
the second quarter was ae up.” 
“Perfectly right—I shall be with him in a day or,two,” answered 
Duckweed ; and again the manager and his man of business were left 


alone. ‘The ingratitude of tradesmen!” exclaimed Duckweed. 
. The sacrifices I’ve made to pay that man my subseriptions for foreign 
iterature !” ; 

‘*Oh, what—the old story?” said Gag. ‘ Despatches from France, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, sir, the last things out—I have them, thanks to the vigilance 
of my friend in the Arcade—for give him his due, he’s very punctual— 
I have them regularly as my morning’s rolls.” 

‘* And so you ought,” rejoined the manager, a faint smile playing on 
his face—** so you ought, since they’re daily bread to you. Turn ’em 
over, Slimely—let’s see what they’ve been doing at the shops in Paris— 
something may offer itself. Come, let’s rummage the brains of our 
lively neighbours.” 

Saving this, the manager cut the string of the packet ; and there 
were some fifteen dramas, of every variety, from classic tragedy to pan- 
cake vaudeville—all wet as imported, to be undone into English, at the 
choice of Duckweed ; or rather at the choice of his wife,—Duckweed, 
like a good husband, fathering all the offsprings, human and literary, of 
his indefatigable spouse. 

“Come,” said Gag, “‘ read us over the titles. One can sometimes 
tell a good deal from a title.” 

This proposal brought its difficulties to Duckweed ; who, notwith- 
standing, relieved himself from the dilemma with good generalship. 

He took up piece by piece, and shrugging his shoulders, as he glanced 
at the title, eloquently indicated by such gesture that, so far as the bale 
of goods before him went, his subscription to M. -, of the Ar- 
cade, was a most unprofitable venture. 

‘No, sir,” said Duckweed, “nothing at present. So we can’t do 
a than commence with the dog, and then for the grand hit, go at 

iloh.” . 

“I think not; for as I’ve said twenty times, I don’t believe the piece 
on Thursday will be heard through,” said Gag. 

‘Oh, sir—lI'll engage that; you’d get anything through—nay, make 
anything run —” 

“True, Duckweed, true; it’s only an extra grin or so at the boxes, 
a frown and a defiance flung at a low scoundrel in the gallery—a bow, 
and one’s hand upon one’s heart for the pit ;—we can sometimes smile 
and bully ’em into applause, but ’tis a barren triumph, Duckweed—all 
pen the treasury tells a tale—the treasury,” and the manager 
sighed. 

** Nevertheless, the thing on Thursday may last till the dog is oo da 
and then, as I said, Shiloh. But, sir, when shall we get to Hounds- 
ditch? Itis now —” 

** Five o'clock ; quite impossible to-night. 





But to-morrow after re- 
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hearsal, we'll start immediately. By the way, how does the last scene 
me ought to have been finished b ane time.” si wd 

“* Why, yes, sir; but as it.is pai by the young man who paints 
for nothing—that is, by him who is here upon trial, he prayed for the 
longest time ; and as he only began yesterday —” Ses 

“True ; I'd forgot—is it ready now ?” asked Gag. hie} 

* Quite ready. You wouldn't like to, look at it 2” inquired Duck- 
The manager not.deigning the prodigality of a reply, rose from his 
chair, and quitted the apartment for the scene-room, the manager's 
man faithfully following bien. 

‘*Humph! Ha!” exclaimed Gag, as he surveyed the scenic essay 
of the private artist. ‘It’s not so very bad,” added the manager, 
whose particular boast it was always to encourage unknown genius 
wherever he found it, in the perfect understanding that the said un« 
known genius was to labour for nothing. ‘It’s not so very bad,” he 
repeated. ; 

** It’s not, sir, what I should quite like it—the effect would come out 
better if there was a little frost upon the pillars. A little frost, sir,” 
urged the unpaid painter. . 

Now that the uninitiated reader may fully appreciate the humanity of 
the manager, it is necessary to.inform him, that what—if he be a play 
goer—he has frequently admired glittering in fairy grottos and - 
laces, applied thereto by the skilful hand of the artist, was frost ; that 
is, glass of the most exquisite tenuity, which, when duly pounded, 
gives the sparkle and effect of so much diamond-dust. It was a little 
of this frost that the painter required to give a finishing grace to his 
trial effort. i 

‘What did you say, sir?” asked manager Gag, with very great 
surprise. ‘‘ A little frost, sir ?”’ 

‘* Just a little,” said the painter. 

“* Do you know what you are about, sir—do you know what you ask 
——do you know what frost, sir,—yes, sir, frost is composed of?” These 
were the interrogatives rapidly put by the excited manager. 

‘* What it’s composed of? Very well, sir,” answered the artist. 

“‘ And vet, I suppose, you call yourself a decent member of society ? 
You do! And you'd apply frost. to hide the defects of your wretched 
daubing, and so endanger the precious eyes of the poor men—many of 
them with wives and large families—of your fellow-creatures whose 
destiny it is to shiftthe scenes of a theatre; you'd —” 

‘* Indeed, sir, I was not aware of the danger when —”’ 

‘ Don’t talk to me, sir: no danger in pulverized glass falling in the 
human eye! No, sir; 1 would not suffer a pinch of frost to enter my 
theatre—would not use any such dangerous, such disastrous. weapon 
for a piece of evanescent effeet; no, sir, not for —” 

‘* Very well,” interrupted the painter, ‘‘ 1’m satisfied—I don’t desire 
it; only asI had alittle frost by me that I had intended to use without 
putting you to a farthing ex —” 

* Stay, stay, sir,” caied an nin to the painter, who was fast 
retiring, ‘‘ you are a young beginner, and heaven forbid that I should 
diminish your chances of success. On. a second view, I think a little 
frost on those pillars—eh, Duckweed ?” 
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Duckweed, taking the cue as in office bound, replied, ‘‘ Would bring 
"em out extraordinarily.” i 

“* Well then, you may use the frost—yes, certainly, use it; and 
Duckweed, mind that a notice is stuck up to the effect, that the car- 

nters may know the fact. Ifthey're careful, there can be no harm: 
if not, why, the prospects of a young and gifted artist are not to be 
blasted out of idle consideration for the vulgar mechanic.” 

Such was the liberality towards art and artists displayed by the 
manager—such was his veneration for gifted, unpaid men, that he 
would stifle his own prejudices, suppress his own feelings, to give, as he 
would vaunt it, unknown talent its proper swing. Hence, from this 
high sentiment, the scene-painter was permitted to glorify himself like 
winter in his own frost. 

The next morning there was “an early call.” The Devil's Concu- 
bine—the new piece of which, strange to say, Gag had expressed such 
a forlorn hope—for the title, the subject, was after his own heart, was 
to be rehearsed with dresses and properties. At ten o'clock precisely, 
the figure-dancers and small people arrived ; they rarely, by any chance, 
being delayed by the irregularity of their chronometers. At ten o'clock 
chorus-singers, figure-dancers of both genders, supernumeraries—z, e, 
mechanics out of work, lawyer’s-clerks of lost prospects, and the for- 
Jornest of all animals on this habitable earth,—genteel middle-aged men 
who have been tenderly reared, and carefully educated to do nothing, 
—stage-smitten, truant apprentices, and the like, hired at one shilling 
per night to be dukes ma lords, and burgesses—now to bear the ban- 
ner of the crusader, and now to carry on a pie ina pantomine. ‘These, 
the vulgars of a theatre—for Mr. Bajazet Gag had a peculiar reputa- 
tion among such unfortunates—were particularly punctual. Next 
came the actors ; now a carriage would roll up to the stage-door, with 
its lovely burden at five-and-twenty pound per night—and now a mag- 
nificent cab, driven by a groom with a military cockade, would deposit 
the beauteous Mrs. Phryne, odorous as Araby at the threshold of the 
Muses. She, as a lovely Indian, was to wear cayenne-coloured silk 
elastics,—in the opinion of Mr. Gag, the only thing that was likely to 
save the piece. Now the stock devil—with the look and gravity of a 
dissenting parson—enters the vestibule; now catch we a glance of the 
gone Ser wi gloves of the lover of the melodramas. Half-an- 

our behind his time comes the comic Hercules of the theatre. He is 
never punctual; but then he is so droll; and, assisted solely by cer- 
tain libations of brandy-and-water, makes ‘‘ wit at will” to the con- 
vulsions of his audience. The author who has him, has a farce made 
to hishand. All thatis necessary is tomark down his entrances, leav- 
ing all the dialogue and all the exits to his own fine judgment. To get 
him on in certain pieces is all that is required—when he will go off is 
purely a matter for his own consideration. Of course, he is too im- 
portant a person to come under ordinary discipline; hence, when he 
appears half-an-hour after his time, Mr. Gag has no other remedy than 
to essay a joke upon the delay of the man of gin and genius,— 
comforting himself for such forced suppression of temper, by a more 
violent explosion of brutality, a handful or two more oaths showered 
upon some small insignificant player, who, as Mr. Gag knows, is 
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éffectually prevented from knocking him down, by a flashing recollec- 

tion of certain mouths to be fed at home. Another great, and parti- 

cularly in a Stock Exchange sense, rich actor, comes upon the stage, 

only forty minutes behind his time.’ Mr. Gag instantly, and in a most 
hatic manner, proceeds to upbraid the defaulter. 

** Really, my dear fellow, this is too bad; a last rehearsal and all. 
Now, had it been any of these people who have to walk a long way, 
there might have been some excuse; but, my dear fellow, you who have 
as many carriages as legs, and as many horses as fingers,— upon my 
word now—really, my dear fellow, it is too bad.” 

It is thus the impartial Gag rebukes a principal actor; or, as he 
would himself call him, one of his great features,—the said actor taking 
the reproof, listening to the enumeration of his horses and carriages,— 
with that delicious self-complacency which arises in the human breast 
from the enjoyment of efficient shampooing. 

However, the rehearsal is about to begin. The stage is cleared, and 
there is Bajazet Gag in the element for which he was especially be- 
gotten and born. Like that great artist who first enclosed a whole 
service of plate in a cherry-stune—it is the peculiar genius of Bajazet 
Gag to condense—to merge the tremendous in the insignificant. He 
would, at four-and-twenty hours’ notice, get up an earthquake in a 
needle-case; turn a gutter into the storm-lashed Bay of Biscay; pro- 
duce the Great Plague of London in one patient, and that a child from 
the Small-pox Hospital ; give you for the Falls of Niagara a water- 
spout down a ladder; act the battle of Waterloo, giving a distant 
view of Brussels by lamplight, in a sentry-box; and, did the Chamber- 
lain permit the experiment—represent all the locusts of Egypt with 
not more than half-a-dozen of the industrious fleas. His intellect 
absorbs all creation, and strange to say is none the worse, or (detraction 
adds) better for it. 

The rehearsal is about to begin. Stay, who is that gentleman fol- 
lowing at the heels of the manager,—following, with a respectful, nay, 
distrustful air; like a spaniel compelled to trudge after its tyrant owner, 
yet with constant fear of the stick or the toe of the despot’s boot ? Reader, 
trust not to appearance. That gentleman is the author of The Devil's 
Concubine. Certain we are that no man in his closet has kept such infa- 
mous company; yet no man abroad has a better word from all the 
world. You would think him a fiend, doomed for the sins of his 
mortal life, to eat the bread—that villanous compound of the worst 
flour and worst ashes—vouchsafed by the Gags of the playhouse. 
Alack! he is a man with a heart of honey, and words of milk. He 
would not scandalize even a dog with even the thought of a bad 
name; would not believe in his hydrophobia, though he saw him 
foaming. He would write a terror-striking drama—The Blue-Bottle 
of Babylon—giving to the said blue-bottle the most infamous propen- 
sities; feeding it, perhaps, once an act on the hearts of virgin martyrs ; 
and yet in the spirit of our darling uncle Toby, he would rise from his 
turtle-soup to put restorative salt upon a half-drowned fly. He would 
make you a startling horror—TZhe Demon Vulture—yet, though he 
had no other pair, he would bestow his love upon the legs of a goose 
in rainy weather. What, in a previous state of existence he may have 
done to be doomed to work for Gag, is too mysterious—too awful a 
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theme for us to adventure upon. We only speak to his present fate ; 
and, with Christian compassion lament, it. Surely, some incorrigible 
person of imagination instead of being sent to Macquarié Harbour, 
might by the Home Office have been beneficially employed to both 
parties as red-fire dramatist to Gag: for Duck , be it understood, 
was only in the scissors-walk of the art. Whatever keenness his writing 
possessed he obtained it exclusively at the grinders. Now, what Mr. 
Gentle did, was almost always his own. His plays are, happily, nu- 
merous. The government has too long neglected the theatre; or the 
late ne with the King of Naples would have been See 9 
tiated. However, as Englishmen, we are bound to inform Her Ma- 
jesty’s government that they need not care one fico for Neapolitan pro- 
duce; a sufficiency of sulphur being at any time obtainable from the 
plays of Mr. Gentle. Why a Congreve should have been rewarded, 
and a Gentle left unpensioned, is one of the many mysteries yet to be 
plucked from the bosom of government. 

It is not our intention to take the reader throughout the whole of the 
rehearsal of The Devil's Concubine. We may, however, venture a few 
words in explanation of its plot and purpose. The groundwork of the 
thing was brought with other nick-nacks from Paris, on his last visit. 
paid to the capital by Gag: a visit,’it will of course be recollected by 
Spite reader of the kingdom, announced by a paragraph in The 

toon. 

“* We are happy to say that the spirited Bajazet Gag”—(Jerry 
Sneak himself would have been “the spirited Sneak,” if once a ma- 
nager), “* has gone to Paris in search of novelty !” | 

Such was the glad tidings shouted from the columns of The Spitoon, 
and, however, as in the course of our Jabour, it may be our duty to 
attend Mr. Gag on a summer excursion to the French capital, we shall 
say but little more of his previous journey. 

The Devil’s Concubine owed her birth to the theatre Porte St. Mar- 
tin. We ourselves saw the face of Gag, radiant in the boxes at the 
many magnificent effects of the evening. We knew from that moment 
that an English public would be called upon to receive with open arms, 
the foreign wonder. Duckweed attributed the misfortune to the 
‘scoundrel press,” that the piece, with all its original incidents, could 
not be produced, naked as imported—the press has much to answer 
for; perhaps it may be so. 

Mr. Gentle had very carefully built something of his own upon the 
French plot; and was now in attendance to consider the probable 
effect of his laborious handywork. According to Mr. Gentle’s version 
of the story, we find the devil snugly ensconced in one of the Alpha 
cottages, whither he has conveyed his unsuspecting, undone victim, a 
clergyman’s daughter. The poor lady, of course, never suspects the 
diabolical nature of her avenger; but, with the liberality of feminine na- 
ture, considers him in all respects a perfect gentleman. He keeps a 
cab, wears mustachios, attends meetings for the conversion of the Jews, 
gives dinners to directors of joint-stock companies, and has very nar- 
rowly escaped a deputation imploring him to stand for Middlesex. 


“ How happily the days of Beelzebub went by !” 
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However, it is not all sunshine with the devil.. No; he is kept in al- 
most perpetual alarm of his victim’s brother, a sharp attorney who, 

assisted by the laws of his country, has, upon a volume of 
“ Chitty’s Pleadings,” taken an oath of destruction against the defend- 
ant. The first scene closes with the service of a writ upon the Devil 
for a fictitious debt ; and thus the machinery of the law being put in 
motion, it continues until scene the last, when the Devil is discovered 
in the Fleet for contempt; his victim, the clergyman’s daughter—with 
the devotedness of woman’s affection—selling Lucifer matches to su 
port her paramour. Thus much for the original work of Mr. Gentle, 
who to this has added a most original conclusion. The orgies at Alpha 
Cottage, in which the dead, from Paddington churchyard, 
quadrilles and gallopades—the introduction of vultures and boa-con- 
strictors from- the gardens of the Regent’s Park—the astounding jea- 
lousy of the cayenne-coloured Indian (by Mrs. Phryne) whose ven- 
geance against her rival, the clergyman’s daughter, is finely diverted 
into the cachuca,—all this is little. more than a modification of the 
original materials. The concluding incident—and a most noble one— 
is the invention of Mr. Gentle. The Devil is fixed in the Fleet, and 
nobody can release him but the Lord Chancellor. That solemn fune- 
tionary is, however, obdurate, There is a most touching scene between 
him and the clergyman’s daughter, who implores his lordship by his early 
recollections of her father, with whom in schoolboy days he had swung 
upon a gate and ‘played at taw—to have mercy on the prisoner. The 
Lord Chancellor, with great difficulty, suppresses his emotion—points 
to a very handsome timepiece to indicate that he is wanted in court, and 
followed by his bag-bearer, goes off to slow music, the clergyman’s 
daughter sinking on a sofa! The miseries of the Devil are at a cli- 
max ; when his faithful servant—who, as his valet, has supplied the 
broad comedy of the piece—appears in the Fleet with Mount Vesuvius 
in a hand-basket. The sharp attorney, the brother of the clergyman’s 
daughter, comes to taunt the wretchedness of his victim devil,_-when 
the volcano rises from the basket ina very beautiful state of eruption— 
entirely occupies the whole of the stage—the Devil escapes, despite 
the efforts of the turnkeys—whilst the sharp attorney, his life being in- 
sured in the Pheenix, stands with his arms folded, unhurt amid the 
sea of lava, and grimly smiling, the cunning of law triumphing over the 
intention of Beelzebub ! 

Such is the purest outline of the new drama to be rehearsed—and 
hark! the ceremony is begun, for hear Mr. Gag schooling the super- 
numerary females. 

*“« Now, you eighteenpenny little trollops ! is that the way you’d creep 
off when the devil was behind you? Do it again—I’ll keep you here 
allday but I'll —” 

“] think, Mr. Gag, that when I wrote this scene,” calmly suggests 
Gentle, the author, “ I think I meant —” 

“ You bed—d! You know nothing about it,” answers Gag. 

Mr. Gentle makes no reply to the manager ; but creeping down the 
stage, whispers confidentially to himself, 

“ Not gentlemanly, I think.” 
‘* Now then, ma’am?” and Gag bellows at a very beautiful, lady- 
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like person, entrusted with a small part in the new piece. To this 
lady the manager is more than usually ferocious, And why? She 
has a high salary, and he wishes to get rid of her. - He had originall 
engaged her for her dazzling beauty, considering such loveliness woul 
have its due effect upon the private boxes. The venture has not suc- 
ceeded, and Mr. Gag would save a salary. Hence he continues his 
abuse. “ You're excessively stupid, ma’am—know nothing of your 
business.” 

** You will recollect, Mr. Gag,” said the lady, meekly, ‘I did not 
profess to play these parts.” 

‘You can’t play anything, ma'am.” The lady smiles. ‘“ You're 
excessively stupid, ma’am.” The lady makes no answer. ‘“ Remark- 
ably stupid, ma’am.” The lady is still silent. On-this-Gag makes 
himself up for a climax of insult; and approaching the lady with the 
Jook and voice of a savage, roars our, ‘* You’re ugly, ma’am—damned 


ugly !” 

The lady with a face that would have melted Polyphemus, drops a 
profound curtsey. 

We will not accompany Gag through the rehearsal. We have, we 
hope, said enough to indicate his peculiar genius—his happy mode, as 
Smallquill of The Spitoon writes, of * catering for the amusement and 
instruction of a discerning public.” 

The curtain rises, and a full theatre awaits the blandishments of The 
Devil's Concubine. The piece proceeds with various fortune. Now 
the lady with cayenne-coloured flesh draws down thunder from the 

s—now a few straight-laced people in the pit hiss most energetically 
the dance of the dead—now the cachucha of Mrs. Phryne puts the 
house into good temper—now the boa-constrictors being quite new, 
do not work kindly, and are most contemptuously laughed at—now 
some housemaids in the gallery sob and eat apples, and eat apples and 
sob at the scene of the clergyman’s daughter and the Lord Chancellor 
-——and now Mount Vesuvius goes off like a bad squib, and the curtain 
fallsto an uproar, so grateful to the feelings of the man of taste and the 
moralist ; for he perceives in the dissenting few or many, the vindica- 
tors of public refinement and public goodness: they who hiss, always 
hissing upon the loftiest principles, and upon the most wise and impar- 
tial consideration of the merits of the author. In the midst of this 
wg the curtain is moved aside, and— 

r. Manager Gag rushes on, excited and perspiring ! 

No sooner does he show himself to a considerate, rational, moral, and 
most indulgent public, than certain fractions of that body begin to 
scream, and shout, and bellow, and groan, and whistle, and cry ‘* No! 
no!” as if they’ would put all their vital air into the mortal nega- 
tive. 

Admirable Gag! Unscathed, unruffied, like an elephant in a hail- 
storm, he at length calmly looks around him. The tumult lulls, and 
the manager, putting on his old cast-iron smile, slightly elevates his 
shoulders, and inclining over the foot-lights as if he would fly into the 
very bosom of his generous public, attempts to pets Again the up- 
roar begins, and again somewhat subsides. In the meantime, Gag re- 
flects upon what The Devil's Concubine has cost him, and is more 
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resolved that it must run, Upon this, smiling as an ogre would ‘smile 
upon a plump healthy suckling, again spasmodically throwing up hi 
shoulders—again casting forth his arms as though he would take t 
whole of the public to his heart, Gag, conquering interruptions,’ pro- 
ceeded with his speech : <i 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen,—If (No—no/) I may'be allowed (No/!—yes/) 
after the excitement (Of—off'!) he exertion of producing a piece 

Shame /—apology /) in weather like this in June (We won't have it, 

ag -’) in June, ladies and gentlemen (Give us Jim Crow /) on that very 

day (Uproar—cat-calls—cries of ‘ of? ’ and * No go!) 

On this, Mr, Manager Gag gives his forehead a vigorous slap, as 
though heartily welcoming the arrival of a new idea; and at the same 
time putting on a look of intense interest, and advancing with great 
decision three inches nearer to the audience who are suddenly impressed 
by the action, for there is a dead calm, 

‘* Ladies and Gentiemen,—By a strange, may I hope to call it a 
happy coincidence, it has come to my recollection that this is the anni- 
versary of the |battle of Waterloo.—(An uproar of applause.) The 
pistol which I have had the honour of using in the drama you have so 
kindly received,” and here Gag drew the weapon from his stage-dress, 
‘* is a relic of that hard-fought field. How it came into my possession, 
modesty forbids me to say. However, under the circumstances, will 
you, ladies and gentlemen, permit me to propose to you three cheers 
for the Duke of Wellington !” 

Three deafening cheers immediately followed, shaking the very roof 
of the theatre; which cheers Gag acknowledged in the most elaborate 
manner, bowing and patting his heart, and smiling all sorts of gra- 
titude. With the gayest look Gag then addressed the house. 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Honoured by this flattering mark of your 
approbation, allow me to announce the unpretending little drama of 
The Devil's Concubine every evening until further notice.” 

The audience laughed—the fiddlers struck up -and The Devil's 
Concubine was saved ! 


Cuap. VI. 


“Ha! mighty pleasant ! Those gentlemen of the press would sport 
with the heart-strings of a martyr,” said Gag. 

Duckweed shook his head. : 

Mr. Gentle, the author, patient as a chancery suitor, spoke not— 
moved not. : 

It was the morning after the production of The Devil's Concubine, 
that the manager, the manager’s man, and the manager’s dramatist, 
were assembled together to take into consideration, any possible im- 
provement in the piece of the previous night; for although Gag had 
swindled his audience out of three cheers, appropriating to himself 
what was given for his Grace, the Duke of Wellington,—he neverthe- 
less was uneasy in his conscience. He did not feel The Devil’s Concu- 
bine quite established: there might be a renewal of the storm. Hence, 
by all and any means it was necessary to fortify the drama against a 
fresh assault. 
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_ What's to be done, sir?” asked Duckweed, with a look of sym- 
pathy, for his afflicted master. ) 

**Can you suggest nothing, Gentle? Nothing to bolster up your 
infernal rubbish ?” asked Gag. 

** Nothing whatever, sir,” answeréd meek Mr.Gentle. —_ 

“« And thus the interests of my establishment, my own reputation 
as a manager, the feelings of my actors, all—all are to be sacrificed 
to your wretched pieces. What do you, mean by it, sir?” cried 


‘If you'll remember, Mr. Gag, all I did was quite in opposition to 
my own judgment,” said Gentle. 

‘* The more shame for you, sir—the more base -in you,” responded 
the manager. 

“« Why, you would have it so—you know you made me alter every 
thing—you—” 

“ Don’t talk to me, sir: you'd break the Bank of England, sir, if 
the directors were to play your pieces. However, something must be 
done. Duckweed, read over the criticisms once more. Take the papers 
as they come.” 

Duckweed, with evident alacrity, applied himself to the task. He 
had the greatest hatred of Gentle because he sometimes ventured to 
invent for himself; and this hatred made the infliction of the criticisms 
a labour of love. No stony-hearted pedagogue ever scourged a school- 
boy with greater satisfaction to himself than Duckweed felt as he ap- 
plied the widely-circulated columns of the morning. press to the lace- 
rated feelings of uncomplaining Mr. Gentle. Therefore, Duckweed, 
with a loud voice, and peculiar emphasis proceeded. 





a Taeatre.—Last night was presented one of the most 
exquisite pieces of mingled ribaldry and nonsense, that even this 
age, so fertile in beautiful examples of indecency and bombast, can 
boast. The splendour of the scenery, the richness of the dresses, and 
the variety of mechanic effects, attest the spirit of the manager: but 
area lamentable proof of his total ignorance of the true purpose of 
the stage. Mr. Gag is, indeed, an enterprising man; for with un- 
blushing effrontery he turned the tide of indignation from himself and 
his miserable author—his miserable author—(this Duckweed read 
twice)—to an impudent eulogium (we call eulogy impudent from such 
a man) on the Duke of Wellington. The manager deserves the 
instant attention of the Home Office. What is our Secretary about 
that this mountebank Mr. Gag should go unrewarded? Did we wish 
to familiarize the female mind with scenes of lust and infamy, we 
would counsel all husbands and fathers to take their wives and daugh- 
ters to this drama. With the refuse of mankind, the piece of The 
Devil’s Concubine will, we have no doubt, be immensely popular.” 


““ What paper’s that ?” asked Gag, wriggling as though he sat on 
thistles. 

“ The Morning Chronicle, sir,” answered Duckweed, very glibly.. 

“Humph! Very well—you shall see how I'll turn that inside out. 
Go on, Dackweed. How do you like it, eh, Gentle? Ha! ha!” and 
the manager laughed huskily. 
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7 Gentle spoke not; but clasped his hands upon his knee, 
Well, es ee ag ot caied and Duckweed proceeded 
“ Wel on wit next,” cri , u . 
atk deci paper. ais 


" TuEeatre.— The Devil’s Concubdime is said to be an im- 
portation from France. Should such be the case, the fact justifies an 
immediate war with that country. It has never been our lot to 
witness a drama—or rather a concoction—composed with such mas- 
terly skill, that criticism is at fault to discover its prevailing charac- 
teristic—whether of indecency or imbecility. For {the sake of na- 
tional morals—for the cause of public feeling, we trust this piece will 
not be repeated during the season.” 





“ That's The Morning Herald, sir,” said Duckweed. 

“‘ The viper!” cried Gag. ‘ But I'll take the sting out of him—I’ll 
fang him.” . 

** It’s very clear indeed, sir, that that man doesn't love his species,” 
said Duckweed ; and he took up a third paper. 


. Tueatre.—A new farrago of indecency and stupidity, 
called, The Devil's Concubine, was brought out for the first, and we 
presume the last time, last night. The drama—if drama it may be 
called — ig unparallelled in the history of theatrical fraud and 
quackery. The manager has by the production of this atrocious piece 
achieved an immortality of infamy.” 





“ That’s The Times, sir,” cried Duckweed hilariously. 

Mr. Bajazet Gag blew out his cheeks, and said with the air of a.de- 
cided man, ‘‘ Very well.” 

Poor Mr. Gentle said nothing; bit his lips, became bluer—his face 
paler—his eyes more fixed as they still gazed. 

Duckweed proceeded with a third journal : 


$6 Tueatre.—The Devil’s Concubine! In truth, a dainty 
title. The manager is, indeed, an indefatigable person. What he 
deserves for the production of this piece, we cannot readily inform him 
—but we think any police magistrate could and ought. We might 
write a column descriptive of the beauties of vice and ribaldry abound- 
ing in the drama; but we will not so gem our page. We leave the 
manager and his miserable author to the admiration of the world of 
outcasts, to whose vile tastes they have so infamously pandered.” 





“And that, sir,” crowed Duckweed, ‘‘ that’s The Morning Post.” 

‘* Very well—we shall see;” and Gag tried to smile. ‘“ Go on.” 

By this time Gentle sat with lips of indigo, and face of white paper. 
The poor man was evidently dying—poisoned with printer’s ink, Mr. 
Bajazet Gag, however, deigned no notice of his moribund poet. 

Duckweed proceeded with the fifth and last journal, 


Tuzatre.—The Devil's Concubine, a beautiful piece of 
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atrocity we hope and believe from the French, was produced here last 

night with great splendour of scenery and dresses which, like purple 

and fine linen on the foul limbs of a hag, only made the re deters 

more disgusting. The piece must have a_ run to oblivion. 

compassion to the author, we would advise him to keep his name a 

aoe There is such a body as the Society for the Suppression of 
ice.” 


“* That, sir,” cried Duckweed, ‘‘ is The Morning Advertiser.” 

As Duckweed finished the sentence, poor Gentle fell with a dead 
weight from his chair to the floor. 

‘“‘ Why, the fool has fainted,” said Gag, with a half-laugh, and look- 
ing surprised. 

“Gone off, sir,” remarked Duckweed; ‘knocked down by the 
pressd,”’ 

‘Call Bob—get some water—stop,” and Gag, seizing Duck- 
weed, retained him that he might hear the aptness of a felicitous quo- 
tation: so holding Duckweed by the wrist, and with a look of the 
mock-heroic, he pointed to the poet on the floor, exclaiming— 


“Strange that the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 


‘* Now, tell Bob to bring a basin of water, and sprinkle well.” 

The order was given, and Duckweed returned. 

‘* Lift him up, Duckweed—take off his stock. Who'd have thought 
it, eh! Such sensibility! A man with sensibility should never write 
or the public. It’s like warming yourself at the fire with gunpowder 
in your pocket.” 

“It is indeed,” said Duckweed. ‘‘ For myself I never care the value 
ofan old quill what they say.” 

“Why, you needn’t,” replied the malicious manager. ‘‘ For when 
you write you never use one. Nothing like cold steel, eh, Slimely ? 
So, he’s coming to—a little more water—how are you now, Gentle?” 
asked Gag, as the dramatic bard, drenched to the shirt, opened his 
eyes, and took a deep breath. ‘* How are you now?” 

“« Better, thank you; God bless you! this is sokind of you!” and 
Gentle, with unaffected gratitude, warmly pressed the hand of his hard- 
dealing manager. ‘* It’s the weather, I suppose—don’t you feel it very 
close? I assure you, Mr. Duckweed, while you were reading I felt as 
if I were in an oven.” 

One of it,” cried the sarcastic Duckweed. ‘ "Twas blistering 
work.” 

‘* And yet,” cried Bajazet, ‘* you see how coolly I take these things. 
Here, Duckweed, read ‘em over again, and Gentle, you shall have a 
touch of my magic.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I am really getting very faint again; if you'll 
allow me, I shall be most happy to go home. Good morning Mr. Gag; 
I’m very much obliged to you for your kindness; and to you, Mr. 
Duckweed, I have no doubt that all these gentlemen write most con- 
scientiously—I am sure they do; but I really think the style is not the 
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best to foster talent—I don’t think it’s the way to bring the violets from 
under the leaves,” 

And with this metaphor, poor, amiable Gentle, wrung to the heart, 
and wet to the skin, departed for his home. 

‘*‘ Wants moral courage, sir,” said Duckweed; ‘‘ now for myself I 
never care—” 

“Come, come, you don’t like rhubarb any more than Gentle. Re- 
member Smallquill, and—there, never mind, I'll read over these 
notices; and, using only the words of the writers, get a capital flourish 
out of them.” 

Mr. Gag, taking up the pen, scored under every word to be omitted, 
leaving the rest to be faithfully copied, and printed in a fine bold type 
for the million eyes of the public. We will show how the manager ex- 
tracted honey from hemlock. 

‘There now,” he said, ‘‘let’s hear how that reads, and then let it go 
immediately to the printer.” 

Duckweed, taking the paper amended by Gag, read as follows : 


“TREMENDOUS HIT OF THE DEVIL’S CONCUBINE,.— 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS!!!” 


os TuEatRE.—Last night was presented one of the most exqui- 
site pieces that even this age, so’fertile in beautiful examples, can boast. 
The splendour of the scenery, the richness of the dresses, and the variety 
of mechanic effects, attest the spirit of the manager. Mr, Gag is, 
indeed, an enterprising man. The manager deserves the instant atten- 
tion of the Home-office. What is our Secretary about that Mr. Gag 
should go unrewarded? We would counsel all husbands and fathers 
to take their wives and daughters to this drama. The piece of The 
Devil’s Concubine will, we have no doubt, be immensely popular.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 


“ —__ TreatrE.—The Devil’s Concubine is said to be an importa- 
tion from the French. It has never been our lot to witness a drama 
composed with such masterly skill. For the sake of national morals— 
for the cause of public feeling, we trust this piece will be repeated 
during the season.”—Morning Herald. 





ai Turatre.—The drama—The Devil's Concubine—is un- 
paralleled. The manager has achieved an immortality.”’— Times. 





¢__ THeatre.—The Devii’s Concubine! In truth a dainty 
title! ‘The manager is, indeed, an indefatigable person. What he de- 
serves for the production of this piece we cannot readily inform him, 
We might write a column descriptive of the beauties abounding in the 
drama; but we will not so gem our page. We leave the manager to 
the admiration of the world.”—Morning Post. 


¢. TuEeatre.—The Devil's Concubine, a beautiful piece, we be- 
lieve from the French, was produced here last night, with great splen- 
dour of scenery and dresses. The piece must have a run.”-— Morning 
Advertiser. 
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“‘ There,” cried Gag, triumphantly, ‘‘they can’t deny their own 
words, I think.” 

** Not very easily, sir,” said Duckweed ; ‘ and there isn’t a syllable 
here that doesn’t belong to ’em.” 

It is not our intention to break in upon this slipshod narrative of the 
adventures of Mr, Gag, with many formal reflections of our own. 
No; with the least ambitious feeling for the graces of style—for the 
display of the wisdom of the commentator, we merely propose to our- 
selves the humble task of chronicling the adventures of the manager in 
search of the one thing desirable, with few intrusive observations on our 
part, to check the current of the history. As yet, we confess, we have 
tarried somewhat in preparation for the journey; but in a page or two 
we trust to be fairly off, ‘* the world before us,” and Mr. Gag’s temple 
of the drama far behind. We must, however, pause to call the atten- 
tion of the reflecting part of society to a serious consideration of the 
acuteness and the benevolence of the manager, who with a wise philan- 
thropy extracts the evil from the good, plucking from the hearts of 
men, malice, meanness, and uncharitableness ; aud leaving them pure 
and amiable. If this noble lesson, put forth by manager Gag, were well 
conned, and made practically applicable by the whole world, how much 
of Paradise would be brought back to us! Could we only resolutely 
determine with ourselves to hear no evil-speaking ; to let what would 
otherwise be the envenomed, the mortal words enter not our ears, but 
to receive only the praiseful or harmless syllables that accompanied 
them,—in due time evil tongues would cease to wag, made dumb by 
a strong knowledge of their impotence. Beautiful is the philosophy— 
priceless the philanthropy—marvellous the ingenuity of manager Gag 
in his treatment—chronicled above—of the daily press! We should 
be cold of heart towards the well-doing of our fellow-creatures—really 
have, in the words of Mr. Duckweed, no love for our species, did we 
fail to attempt, albeit all feebly, to impress them with a sense of the in- 
calculable advantages derivable from an universal adoption of the 
manager’s plan. Let it once become general, and we shall have pipe 
and tabor in every parish of Christendom. Take an instance of the 
benignity of its effect. 

** You’re the prettiest scoundrel of a fellow,” says Smith to Jones, 
““T ever knew.” 

Well, in our present debased state of society—in the present ruth- 
less condition of men, when the words of brotherly love are not audible 
for the incessant ringing of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, 
and fourpenny pieces—when ‘‘ the voice of the turtle” is not to be 
heard in the land for the shrill, angry, hoarse, gruff voices of the money- 
changers, there is no doubt that Jones so accosted would knock Smith 
dowa: or, granting that Jones were a man of implacable temper, and 
desirous of putting the offender to extreme torture, he might restrain 
the action of his arm and hand over the evil-speaker to his attorney. 
Well, we have now surely said enough to show the horrors endured by 
men under the present system. Now, if the philosophy of Bajazet 
Gag asserted its influence in the breasts of men, either Smith would 
never think of calling Jones a scoundrel, well knowing that it would be 
so much verbal powder lost; or, if he were fool enough to throw a por- 
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tion of his mortal breath away, Jones would with a smile, his finger to 
his hat, and a graceful inclination of the person, receive the saluta- 
tion. 

*“‘ You are the prettiest fellow [ ever knew,” says Smith. . 

Such is every syllable heard by Jones. The ‘ scoundrel” is merel 
a particle—has no substantive power—is grammatically a necessary lin 
in the sentence, but nothing more. In fact, upon Gag’s system, Jones 
has never heard it; and if villain, liar, thief, with all the terms of in- 
famy which the richness of our mother tongue affords the prodigal in 
phrases of rebuke had been added to the simple scoundrel, the philo- 
sophic and benevolent Jones would have heard no note of rude discord, 
but would have passed on with a more elastic step, his beaver’newl 
arched with a sense of increased importance—his ears still ringing with 
“* prettiest fellow !’’ 

If the Gag system—and already we feel it throws a golden light 
upon these pages—be dispassionately considered with reference to its 
great social excellence, it must finally be adopted. Like water-drinking, 
it will have its enemies—it will be assailed, abused, sneered at; but 
when people have once fairly tested its wholesome, its refreshing power, 
—when they shall have once found themselves proof to the blandish- 
ments of personal resentment, merging all abuse, however comprehen- 
sive and intense, into the prettiness of compliment—suffering naught 
to enter the portals of their ears that shall not tickle their hearts and 
brains with a sense of importance,—they will not again readily, conde- 
scend to return to the old ignorance that leaves them bare and unarmed 
to the assaults of the reviling tongue. 

Leaving this great, this harmonising principle, to work its slow way 
among mankind at large,—we may call at once upon a great body of 
society to adopt its useful benignity to the furtherance of their imme- 
diate happiness. All authors, artists, actors—all the crowd of men 
who come to the critic with the fear and trembling of the truant school- 
boy approaching his master—may instantly relieve themselves of all 
uneasiness upon the beautiful system of Gag. It is no matter that the 
words ‘‘ impostor,” ‘‘ bungler,” ** wretched creature,” ‘“‘ miserable pre- 
tender,” and other old familiar phrases shall be cast upon them—let 
them remember Gag, and pick from out the words, no matter how they 
assort them, only the daintiest and the best that may be found in the 
condemnatory sentence. 


‘* And now, sir,” said Duckweed, ‘‘ about the star young Shiloh! 
Are you quite ready for the descent upon Southcoate of Hounds- 
ditch.” 

** Quite ready,” said the manager. 
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THE SENATOR OF BREMEN. 
A POPULAR TRADITION. 


One summer evening, in the year 1749, the family of Mr. Sebaldus 
Beerlein, senator of the free imperial city of Bremen, were seated to- 
gether, whiling away the hour between eight and nine in conversation, 
and the juniors amusing themselves with various innocent games. The 
apartment which they were in was spacious, panelled, according to the 
custom of that time, with carved wood-work, and decorated with oil- 
paintings of some value, which Mr. Sebaldus had picked up in his 
travels in Holland. His aged grandmother was seated at the window, 
in a chair covered with leather, embossed with flowers of gold, looking, 
as usual, at the steeples of the distant churches, tinged with the ra- 
diance of sunset. She hummed at the same time to herself an old 
hymn of Paul Gerherd’s, which treats of the repose of the godly after 
death, and the happiness of those who have fought the good fight, and 
are delivered from all the trials and tribulations of this mortal life. She 
numbered full eighty years, and so she had good reason to hum such 
a hymn, Catherine, the senator's wife, a still young and comely 
woman, of the most respectable family of Ruhberg of Hildesheim, sat 
not far from the window at a small table, playing a game at lansquenet 
with her nephew Ruhberg, copying-clerk to the senate, an almost 
boyish-looking young man. She mistook the cards in the twilight; the 
youth took advantage of this, and purposely cheated his aunt, and she 
reproved him with good-humoured severity for his knavish tricks. A 
group of children were sitting together in the middle of the room, and 
Sigismunda, the eldest daughter, twelve years old, was telling her bro- 
thers and sisters in a low tone, along story, to which they listened in 
silent attention. Theobald Aplevert, an old and faithful servant of the 
family, was standing at the corner of the stove, calculating the last 
week's receipts from a little shop which his wife kept, and, as he had 
reason to apprehend, not to the best account. Thus each of the mem- 
bers of the family was engaged his own way, and not attending to 
what the others were about. 

Mr. Sebaldus Beerlein himself was sitting on the sofa, with a hand 
in his waistcoat-pocket ; and his head propped by the other, he looked 
straight before him, listening with pleasure to the playful tones of his - 
wife, and the soft whispering voice of his daughter, and now and then 
casting a glance at the dark form of his grandmother, whose shaking 
head and sharply-formed, noble features, were defined upon the 
evening sky. Such moments are of great value to the father of a fa- 
mily. He takesasurvey of his past life; he thinks of all the comforts 
and blessings that Providence has bestowed on him, and he forms plans 
for the further improvement of his circumstances, for the sake of those 
who are dearest to his heart, 

The clock of the neighbouring church now struck nine. As the 
sound of the last stroke died away, the senator rose, took his hat and 
cane, and hastily left the room. 
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‘« Sebald,” cried his wife, “‘ art thou going to the counting-house ? 
Shall a light be brought down to thee ?” 

The senator gave no answer. They heard him going down the stairs, 
and presently the house-door shutting heavily after him. 

‘«* Where can he be going to ?” asked the grandmother. . 

‘Indeed I don’t know,” replied his wife. ‘ He meant to spen 
the evening with us. Something must have suddenly occurred to 
him.” 

The old lady shook her head. A light was brought, and the famil 
sat down at the round-table to their simple supper. A place was le 
for the master of the house, as everybody felt thoroughly convinced 
that he would presently return. The quarter chimed, then the half- 
hour, then three-quarters, and at last the clock struck ten, and still he 
had not come back. Theobald was sent to the vintner’s over the way, 
to inquire whether the senator might not have turned in there and met 
with friends who had detained him; but he came back, saying that the 
vintner assured him he had notseen his master. Catherine joked about 
this sudden disappearance of her husband, but nobody joined in her 
mirth, especially as the venerable grandmother assumed so serious a 
look. For some days past she had felt unwell. 

“It is not right of him to go just now,” said she; ‘I am liable to 
be called from one moment to another; and it would grieve me much 
not to see him once more.” 

Catherine scolded the grandmother for this expression, and told her 
that she ought not to talk in that manner. The old lady. said her 
prayers, and Catherine led her to her chamber. 

The children were put to bed, too; young Ruhberg retired, and Ca- 
therine was left by herself. She took up some work, and seated herself 
near the candle, resolving not to go to bed till her husband came in, 

It struck eleven, it struck twelve, and not a footfall was heard out of 
doors, The streets were deserted and silent: the watchman’s horn was. 
heard at a great distance; and froma curtained back-window of a 
neighbouring house sounded the low mournful tones of women singing 
while they watched with a corpse. The sky was overcast, and here 
and there a few solitary stars, so few, that Catherine could count them, 
peeped forth from between the clouds. She stood at the window, and 
she made sure that every shadow which glided along either side of the 
street was her husband coming home at last; but still he came not. 
When she returned to her work at the table, she was seized with des- 
pondency and alarm. She now bethought ber that it was not Sebald's. 
way to go out so suddenly without saying a word, and to stay out so late. 
If he had changed-his mind, and been obliged to go out that evening, 
he would surely have said a word to that effect to his wife, who was 
Sitting not far from him. Never did he go out for a single hour with- 
out acquainting her, and desiring her to save his supper for him; and 
now he was away the whole night! She turned over in her mind his 
behaviour during the day: uneasy as she was, she fancied that it had 
not been altogether as usual; but on closer reflection, she could not 
adduce any particular circumstance. The anxious wife tried to recol- 

lect whether any petty jar had arisen between them, but she soon said 
to herself, ‘‘ How could I forget a quarrel so serious as to drive a hus- 
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band away from his wife! Besides, it was not Sebald’s disposition to 


bear such a violent grudge.” 

. Catherine’s thoughts then turned to his circumstances; but, as far 
as she knew, these were p us: indeed, had been ever so de- 
ranged, the senator, a man universally beloved and esteeined, would 
have had no need to abscond by night on that account, for he had 
friends and wealthy relations who took an interest in his welfare. 

Amid these musings, day dawned, and Catherine extinguished her 
lamp. Weary as she was, sleep kept aloof from her eyes. By degrees 
the family began to stir, doors opened, and the short dry cough of the 
grandmother gave notice that she was awake. The children came, and 
Catherine said not a word to them or to the old lady about the absence 
of her husband. But she could not long conceal it. People came upon 
business; the messenger of the senate wanted him; friends asked to 
see him; and at last she was obliged to confess that she knew not 
where her husband was. A day was suffered to pass; and then it was 
publicly reported in the city that Senator Beerlein had disappeared, and 
nobody knew what had become of him. Some now pretended that a 
man’s hat and stick had been found on the bank of the river; others 
declared that a report of fire-arms had been heard at night in a neigh- 
bouring wood, and it was whispered that the corpse of the suicide had 
been carried very early in the morning to the city by charcoal-bur- 
ners, secretly hired for the purpose. Still more extraordinary rumours 
were circulated: it was alleged that Mr. Beerlein had been conducted 
by an escort over the frontiers, to be punished for some crime suddenly 
discovered in a neighbouring country. It is easy to conceive what 
Catherine and her family must have suffered when they heard these 
reports. The poor forlorn woman still believed that her husband would 
come back daily, hourly—but she was disappointed. A month passed 
away, two months, three months, and not a trace of the senator was to 
be discovered. Advertisements in the newspapers proved fruitless ; 
and private inquiries indefatigably prosecuted were equally unavail- 
ing. The man was as completely lost as if he had sunk into the earth. 
Nobody had seen him go out at the door, nobody had observed him in 
the street; minutely as his dress, face, and figure were described, 
oe had such a person been seen in any of the neighbouring 

aces, 

: Three years had elapsed, and the lost senator had ceased to be talked 
of, when, late one evening, likewise in the middle of summer, a man 
knocked at the door of Beerlein’s house. He looked pale and fatigued. 
He was asked what he wanted. The stranger was evidently astonished 
at this question. 

“Who are you?” said he to the young man who opened the door. 
* What brings you into my house?” 

“Your house!” exclaimed the youth, scrutinising the interrogator 
from head to foot. ‘* This house belongs to Mr. Van Peters, the wine- 
merchant, and | am his clerk.” : 

** Van Peters!” exclaimed the stranger. ‘ What a silly oaf you 
must be to crack such a stupid joke! As if I did not know where the 
wine-merchant lives, and where my own house is !” 

With these words he pushed the young fellow roughly aside, and 
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ascended the well-known staircase. He went along the passage ; here 
he saw furniture and pictures that were strange tohim. He was about — 
to open the door of-the sitting-room, when bursts of obstreperous laugh- 
ter, the clang of glasses, and voices of men in loud disputation met his 
ear. 

‘Is it possible?” said he to himself; “ has Catherine company ? 
and especially such noisy company as this ?” 

He opened the door gently, and was thrilled with horror on seeing a 
number of drunken faces around a public-house table. The apartment, 
which used to be kept so neat, so clean, and so comfortable, looked 
dirty, and was filled with tobacco-smoke. The wainscot was damaged, 
and here and there gone from the wall. Thechair at the window, 
where his grandmother was accustomed to sit, was occupied by a sleep- 
ing ** mountain of gross flesh.” But the evening sun shone, as it did 
when he was there last, through the windows, and its golden radiance 
cut the returned senator to the heart like a dagger. Hestood upon the 
threshold of his own room; he sought the dear objects whom he had 
left there but an hour before, as he thought, and how was all so fright- 
fully changed, as in the wild vagaries of an extravagant dream! The 
poor man rubbed his forehead, he shut his eyes and opened them again, 
to convince himself that he was not mistaken, and tottered like one who 
is on the point of swooning. The noisy revellers on perceiving him, 
laughed aloud at the pale stranger for coming into a public house when 
he seemed to be already intoxicated. 

‘* Good Heavens!” all at once exclaimed the landlord; ‘why it is 

the lost senator !”’ 
f At this exclamation the guests were seized with a panic, set down their 
glasses, and stared at the door, as though they had seen aspectre. The 
stranger advanced and seated himself at the end of one of the benches. 
Those who occupied it, moved as far from him as they could. The 
landlord alone had the courage to go up to him. 

“ Mr. Senator,” cried he, ‘* where have you been? For these three 
years search has been made for you to no purpose.” 

*« Three years !” repeated Beerlein, staring at the landlord. 

‘«« This house,” continued the other, ‘‘ is no longer yours. Your widow 
—your wife, I would say—I beg your pardon, I am talking to you as 
if you were dead—sold it to me in the second year, as you did not 
come back, and now lives in a small town in the neighbourhood.” 

** And my grandmother ?”’ asked Beerlein. 

“She died a few weeks after your disappearance.” 

“ And my children ?” 

‘¢ Dead, too. A disease which made great havoc in our good city 
last year carried them off.” 

At these answers, the head of the unfortunate senator drooped lower 
and lower; no tone of horror or of grief escaped him; but his whole 
frame denoted heart-breaking and unutterable anguish. He left the room 
as quietly as he had entered it. The landlord followed him, stopped 
him on the stairs, and asked in a loud and sharp voice, “* But where 
have you been all this time, neighbour ?” 

‘‘ Ask me not,” replied the wretched man; ‘‘ God has been pleased 
to try me in a wonderful way. 1 feel that I shall die.” 
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With these words he fell into a deep swoon. Care was taken to con- 
vey him to his wife, and one may conceive the fright and joy of Cathe- 
rine when she saw her long lost husband return., She reeeived him in 
her widow's weeds, which she put off immediately, but only to resume 
them in a few weeks, and this time with sufficient oecasion, for Mr. 
Sebaldus Beerlein departed this life, as he had foretold,’ with pious re- 
signation; but before he died he communicated to the clergyman who 
attended him the extraordinary circumstances of his absence, and this 
document is still preserved by the family. It is attested and signed by 
several witnesses living at the time, who were well acquainted with the 
senator before his disappearance, and who saw him return, and the seal 
of the city authorities was affixed to it. This narrative was, in sub- 
stance, as follows : 


On Trinity Sunday, in the year 1749, relates the senator, between 
eight and nine in the evening, I was sitting quietly, and occupied with 
the most pleasing thoughts about my family, which was collected 
around me, when I distinctly heard a rap atthe door. I took nonotice 
of it, concluding that Ahlevert, my servant, who was close to the door, 
would see who was there, or that the person who had knocked would 
come in, when he found his signal disregarded. Instead of that, how- 
ever, the knocking was thrice repeated, and very loud. I was surprised 
that not a creature in the room seemed to hear it: all quietly kept 
their seats. All at once it was as if a voice said to me, ‘* Rise, take 
thy hat and cane and go.” 

I strove to silence this extraordinary inward injunction, but was 
seized with such an anxiety, oppression, and faintness of heart, as if I 
had been ever soill. This painful sensation became at last so unbear- 
able, that | was forced to take up my hat and stick and to go to the 
door. 

When I was in the passage, I there found a man who eyed me with 
steadfast look, and again the words sounded in my ears, ‘* Come, 
follow me.” 

I knew not the man, neither did I know what he wanted with me; 
but I felt that from the moment I had crossed the threshold of my 
room he had power over me, and I followed him. 

We descended the back-stairs and went through a passage in the 
next house, of the existence of which I had never before been aware. 
It was vaulted, and as far as I can recollect, casks and empty chests 
were piled against its dark walls. It became lower and lower, so that 
at last 1 was obliged to advance stooping after my guide, who went just 
before me. We came toa dark water, which | took to be a covered 
canal: the water looked black and unnatural. A couple of crazy 
planks, which served for a bridge, swayed much as | was passing over 
them; but my guide moved light as a feather and without the slightest 
noise, over this dangerous crossing. 

We got at last into the open air, and I saw the starry firmament 
above us. The evening red still glowed in the west, and I recollect 
that, on looking back, I distinctly saw the steeple of our principal © 
church; everything else seemed to be enveloped, as it were, in mist. 
We now came to a plain, extending farther than the eye could reach, 
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and which appeared absolutely strange tome, Nota tree, nota hut, 
not a road was to be seen. The ground was covered with dried, or 
singed grass, as if a vast fire had lately raged there. 

I made this remark to my guide, asking at the same time whither jhe 
was leading me. Without answering, he signified by a silent gesture, 
that we must proceed. Accordingly, without exchanging a word, we 

ursued our course together over the dead level of the heath. The 

st tinge of the evening red disappeared; a fog shrouded the face of 
heaven, so that earth and sky seemed to be covered with one uniform 
‘lead-coloured, veil. 1 cannot describe to you the awful and soul- 
depressing effect of this solitude. How grateful to my ear would have 
been the slightest sound of life! we heard not even own our fvotfalls 
on the soft ground. From time to time a cool breeze blue over the 
plain, but it refreshed me not, for it wafted with it an intolerable smell 
of mould. 

Having proceeded in this manner for about half an hour, I per- 
ceived a house standing quite alone upon the plain, and the windows of 
which were brilliantly lighted up, It was in that sort of style in which 
palaces are built; pillars supported the roof, and the edifice was de- 
corated with magnificent flights of steps, rich coats of arms, and gilt 
statues. My companion beckoned me toenter. I represented to him 
that I knew not either the house or its owner. 

“‘ Thou wilt learn to know him,” he replied ; ‘* but beware of putting 
a single question either to him or to those about him concerning what 
thou shalt there see. Silent as thou camest must thou go again, and 
impress upon thy memory what thou seest.” 

With these words he opened the door of a large magnificent saloon, 
along the sides of which I saw by the light of a thousand tapers, a large 
company sitting in full dress. When I entered, every eye was turned 
upon me. The company consisted of gentlemen of quality, and ladies 
of extraordinary beauty; but I knew none of them. They were faces 
which I had never seen in all my life. My companion, who stopped 
in a respectful attitude at the door, motioned me to approach the com- 
pany. Idid so, though I felt abashed, and they replied to my saluta- 
tion with a formal but not unfriendly obeisance ; for every one seemed 
to be wholly occupied with himself or his neighbour, and to take no 
further notice of me. 1 had time for observation, and I soon remarked 
that all these beautiful women had red cords round their necks, which 
were white as alabaster, and that the gentlemen wore the same mark 
over their cravats. Finding that I was permitted to walk about where 
I pleased, I went up to a card-table at the window, about which four 
grave gentlemen were assembled. They looked cold and indifferent ; 
sleep seemed to weigh down their eyes: their clothes were most splen- 
didly embroidered with gold, and broad ribbons of orders crossed their 
bosoms. They, too, had the distinctive red band round the neck; but 
what startled me more was, to see that the cards with which they were 
playing were stained with blood. 

I turned shuddering away, and went into an adjoining apartment. 
It was fitted up still more superbly than the saloon, and hung with 
red velvet. On a sofa I saw aman who was taking anap; his head 
drooped upon his bosom; but he, too, had the red band round his neck. 
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Casting my eyes apon the floor, I perceived with horror a track of 
blood, which led to the next room. | followed it, and found a second 
apartment, but not a creature in it. The lights burned dimly, and a 
number of musical instruments huddled together in one corner, indi- 
cated that they had been, or were to be used to play to dancing. But 
not a musician was to be seen, and the profoundest silence prevailed. 
A door of immense magnitude occupied the further side of this apart- 
ment. It was shut and surrounded with costly gilding. The traces of 
blood led to this door; but, in spite of all my efforts to open it, I 
could not stir the lock. Apprehensive lest the noise which I made 
might bring the company to me, I desisted from further attempts. Over 
the door was inscribed in large black figures “©1789.” This number 
has deeply impressed itself upon my mind, as well as the track of 
blood which led to the mysterious apartment. 

I know that I fell into a reverie about these things, and a kind of 
stupor came over me, and made me sit down in a chair in a corner of 
the saloon. How long I might have sat there I cannot tell : when I woke 
up'from my musing, I heard a clock strike one, and at the same time 
a great bustle in the saloon. 1 rose immediately and hastened through 
the apartments to look for my guide. He was still standing there 
waiting forme. We quitted the saloon and the house forthwith. I was 
again upon the solitary heath, and my companion walking mutely by 
my side. In this manner we arrived at the skirts of the city, where he 
took leave of me with asilent bow. I felt faint and ready todie. Thad 
scarcely strength to reach the city, and I rejoiced to find myself again 
in the well known streets. When I once more heard the noise usual in 
them, and human voices, my heart seemed to revive. The recollection 
of the ghostlike company, with its fearful mark, gradually became less 
vivid, but that prophetic number was constantly before my eyes, and 
will continue to haunt them as long as I live; for it is but too certain 
that the Lord hath caused me to see a wonderful vision. 


ae et ay 


Need we say that the import of this vision, or whatever it may be 
called, was fully explained by the French revolution which broke out 
just forty years afterwards? About that time appeared a tract in Ger- 
man, with this title, ‘‘ Wonderful and True History of the lost Senator 
of Bremen—how’ by the special permission of God he foresaw future 


Times and their Doings.” Upon that publication the above tradition is 
founded. 
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JOSHUA TALLBOY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 


“ He that resolves not to go to bed till the world is pleased, shall be 
troubled with the headache.” Such is the instruction we collect from 
the admirable Esopic story of ‘‘ The Old Man, the Boy, and the Ass,” 


-to the truth of which we were again led to pledge our conscience on 


turning to the file of ‘* Provincial Annals.” 

One of the half-dozen quality-looking tenements in the small town 

of Y , Gloucestershire, had been entered on about harvest of the 

ear 1750, by a Londoner, rejoicing inthe name of Tallboy. His a 
was probably three score—a being of exceeding mental and bodily 
vivacity—every look and gesture animation, as though he had fed upon 
living birds. A short man was he; that is, on a small scheme, for his 
body was of nice proportion, with the exception of the os frontis, which 
being wide of the scale, and nearly globular, gave him somewhat of a 
Chinese appearance. It was a skull to tempt the fate of Eschylus, on 
which any eagle with great discrimination might have precipitated a 
tortoise. He had also a Gibbon set of features, and like Gibbon, was 
pursuing his earthly pilgrimage in singleness. 

With egritude or the spleen he was not on the slightest acquaintance, 
and the biliary account had been so unerringly balanced, that he was 
verily one of the most welcome of human beings. A feeble assault of 
gout had once been made on his left foot, and when obliged to swathe 
it in horizontal repose for a day or two, he wore a boot and spur about 
the right, to manifest the spirit was still willing. His calling in early 
life had been that of a silk-weaver in Spitalfields, and having realised 
a remunerating estate thereby, had fixed on his present small do- 
= for tilting the cask which yet contained much of the wine of 

ife. 

Mr. Joshua Tallboy had some peculiarities. He was a scrupulous 
observer of all remarkable days—scarcely any chronicle, civil, foreign 
or domestic, escaped his solemnization—whether of weal or woe, wis- 
dom or folly, the glories of Marlborough and Eugene, or the imposture 
of Mary Toffts, the rabbit-breeder—all were to be found in his rubric, 
and underwent an annual registration of a bowl of punch. And as 
now the sun is sufficiently of an age to have rendered himself distin- 
guished on almost every occasion he rises, Mr. Tallboy had pretty 
nearly three hundred and sixty-five “ fasti” in his calendar, though as 
each trod on the other’s heels, he was pleased to say, “ "Tis only once 
a year!” In fact, his twelvemonth was covered with stars thickly as 
the vestment of a great general, each intended as a distinction, but 
like the private theatricals, composed of ‘nothing but kings,” of 
course, there was no distinction at all. His moral path was one con- 
tinued milky way—a stream of light compounded of distinct lumi- 
nous bodies, of which, each day as it rose, was his ‘‘ bright particular 
star.” 

Mr. Tallboy, though a bachelor, was no misogamist, neither was he 
selfish in his pleasures, by no means resembling that eccentric toper we 
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have heard of, who over his solitary tankard, was wont to address 
himself at each replenish, with ** Now, gentlemen, we'll take another 
glass all round.” 

’Tis true, that hitherto he had had but few adherents, but as he never 
failed to enlist some devotee in his pomeridian sacrifices, 1t must be 
confessed he took the readiest means to multiply them, so that in a 
very short time after his arrival here, he could always calculate on a 
quorum of priests, 

But the peculiarities of Joshua Tallboy went a little further, and with 
the sweetest disposition in the world, he was not altogether at peace. 
He was one of those minions of the moon, who through life had en- 
gaged in that dreamy pursuit, the only thing perhaps which has, ever 
yet completely baffled human cunning. To count the grains of sand 
on the sea-shore, or of how many drops the ocean is composed, is 2 
work which really only demands a certain time, and the undertaking !s 
a straightforward piece of business; but little Tallboy had been essay- 
ing a chase in the very fields of ether, wherein the weaver already had 
had a run of sixty years, and the game not vet in sight, namely, fo 
please everybady/ A kind of opifer per orbem, whose career was 
** never ending, still beginning.”” He was the old man, and the boy and 
the ass, and the wayside stranger too, in his own personal vignette ; for 
not unfrequently was he displeased with himself, when visited by any 
misgiving of having slighted an opportunity of pleasing others. _ 

Mr, Tallboy had a maiden sister, somewhat younger than himself, 
who for the last thirty years had formed part of his small establisiment, 
a person of retiring manners, and who would doubtless be considered 
by many as unworthy any particular notice in this history, being known 
only for her virtues and real benevolence of heart. 

The habitation in Y——— had been nearly complete when Joshua 
took possession; some trifling matters of embellishment only yet unde. 
termined, amongst which was the painting of the glazed door to the outer 
court. Its first complexion had been green, but the prurient daughter 
of a hard-featured midwife in the next street, telling him such was a 
hue of the forsaken, it was forthwith grained in oak, whereon the elder 
of the two named ladies observing, nature had never yet given birth to 
anything like it, the oak gave place to yellow. But here the district- 
doctor waggishly protesting Mr. Tallboy’s door, ‘‘looked vastly as 
though it had got the jaundice,” it was again changed to white... This 
appearance provoking a dispute between the usher of a school and the 
town-clerk, whether white was really any colour at all, or the omni- 
presence of the prismatic tints (a controversy which was carried on with 
much learning on both sides), Mr. Tallboy, with a view of unanimity, 
ence more changed the complexion of his door to buff, but this alarm- 
ing the vernal delicacy of the autumnal Miss Watercourse, it was in- 
stantaneously invested with a blushing red, whereat the letter-carrier 
(who had really knocked at a good many doors in his time), observing, 
** Who in his days ever saw a red street-door?” Mr. Tallboy directed 
the om to be couted in as many colours as there were compartments, 
until the laugh emphatically raised at his expense, resounded through 
the whole parish, ‘‘ Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.” 
There was, however, one particular in which our zealous friend did 
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please, and please everybody; and as this was quite a compound ques- 
tion, one on which the world is allowed to differ, it may appear nota 
little remarkable—namely, his punch! Even the parson, although ob- 
stinately maintaining he could brew better, yet as he never gave his 
host an opportunity for ascertaining the fact, expected his word to be 
taken as a quality savouring of church matters—that is to say, alto- 
gether upon faith. This divine was a singular specimen of a kind 
which even in times earlier than those to which our history refers, we 
believe, must have been rare and curious. And here we beg leave to 
look on our readers for an instant, in the character of naturalists, and 
submit to their notice the above personage more as fossil remains than 
an existing subject. 

The Reverend Mr. Hassock was an undeniable disciple of our old 
acquaintance *‘ Trulliber.” The table of the vigils might, at "precise 
occasions, break in upon his professional occupations (for he fed his 
hogs six days in the week), yet he was still accounted the best breeder 
in the whole county. He could handle a swine far better than a piece 
of doctrine ; for though he had often the worst of the argument, he 
rarely failed to have the best of the market, so preferable is the sub- 
stance to the shadow, a lesson by which it is not to be supposed one of 
the cloth had idly benefited. In fact, though not much of a logician, 
he was a keen subtilizer in the sty, for a hog never ducked between his 
legs, which he did not hold faster by the tail than St. Dunstan the 
devil by the nose. Sometimes a wrestle might have been the result, 
like that we read of between Henry VIII. and Francis I.,in which the 
good divine never betraved any coyness; cn the contrary, he was 
rather vain of the exploit, feeling perhaps, that ‘ he who travels the 
lists without an adversary, may receive the reward of victory, but has no 
pretensions to the honour.” 

It was on a certain afternoon in August, on which little Tallboy, 
with philochronic vigilance had been handing down the lively recollec- 
tions of the Black Assize, by means of his favourite compound, when 
the parson, filled with the pluralities of fish, flesh, and fowl (for he was 
in sooth a zo\wyagwy kat moAXamwy animal), sought to relieve his mind 
of some less usual burden. Perceiving the bow! was empty, a state of 
things which, strange to say, though always amore heart-rending affair to 
him than any other boon companion, yet was he ever foremost in so re- 
ducing it, bethought him of his ** nunc dimittis.” Clutching his napkin 
between his faleon fingers, and liberating his throat of certain vol- 
canic matter, as though preparing for a discourse, which was the fact, 
he began: 

‘“‘ Neebour Tallboy—neebour Tallboy, I believe no one can say I 
trouble other volks’ affairs. My duty is to meddle with nought. I hate 
a nonconformist, and never trust a presbyterian, so the state owes me 
summut vor that. No parishioner can say I ever made use 0’ the cloth 
fo. overreaching a buyer, vor I scorn my privilege, yet I reckon, friend, 
I know as much about markets and themmum, as any tithe payer in 
Gloucester.” 

If the orations of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp, it must be con- 
fessed the address of Hassock savoured not inconsiderably of the sty, 
whereat the animation of his listener far surpassed that of the speaker, 
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for Taliboy gazed upon the parson at this moment, with a pair of eyes 
which might have vivified the clay of an Indian pagod. 

* Bless the king !” cried he, arching his brows, and throwing out the 
palms of his hands. “ Bless the king! friend Hassock, nothing of the 
rebels, I hope ?” ; 

“ Why look you, neebour Tallboy,” interrupted the other, “I believe 
no one can call mea canter or a puritan, and I make bold to confess, if 
"twasn’'t for a little secular leven, poor mother church could scarce hope 
to find her ghostly servants in these unquiet times, and that I take it, is 

as the logic ‘o the schools. 

“« A perfect Stillingfleet,” replied Joshua. 

‘* Anan,” responded Hassock, as any other would do who was equally 
puzzled ; “* but hark ye,” continued he, “’tis on Betsy Maynard's ac- 
count I’ve been a discoursing.”’ 

** Betsy Maynard! Bless the king!” ejaculated Tallboy, jumping 
up as though he were about to run somewhere. ‘ Surely I—, what 
friend of Betsy Maynard? Maynard was the name of my late regretted 
partner in trade, poor John—deputy of—” 

“* The very man—the very man !” eagerly observed his companion ; 
* but ’tis the poor widowed body, neebour, of whom I speak. Betsy’s 
a lone ‘oman noo.” 

‘** How ?—where ?” demanded his host, again starting up, and as 
quickly resuming his seat. ‘‘ What, the relict of that profligate Robert, 
my partner’s son? Hah! he broke his father’s heart. But what has 
he left behind him ?” 

‘** A widow.” 

‘* But what effects—any ?” 

‘* Aye—tears enow, I promise you,” was the reply. 

‘* A widow! so destitute, and living here too!” reflected Joshua ; 
‘so near to me, who am able to—tell me friend, all—all you know.” 

To these questions, the impulse of a truly generous mind, but which 
the divine misunderstood, or affected to misunderstand, as a spark of 
pity which the stroke of his eloquence had produced from a flinty 

eart, he lost no time in replying. Tallboy’s apprehensions had been 
correct. Robert, the deputy’s son, had succeeded to a decent pro- 
perty, which, by breaking his father’s heart, he came into a year or two 
earlier perhaps than the decree of nature had appointed. About this 
time he married a young woman of good reputation; but given to ex- 
cesses of all kinds, he was in a fair way of hurrying his wife into that 
same far country to which he had already driven his parent, but that 
he travelled the road at no inconsiderable rate himself, and fairly passed 
his lady on the way—in plain, he died unpitied and despised. The re- 
mainder is soon told. The widow had little else to administer to be- 
yond her own necessities, and collecting the wreck of the estate, 
scarcely sufficient to supply a funeral pile, she retired to this, her native 
town ; but most of her former friends being either dispersed, or be- 
having as former friends generally do, she hired a small cottage at a 
weekly rent of the Reverend Mr. Hassock, a person who, though he had 
taken his religion on trust, was mightily particular in the titles of his 
lands. The rent was certainly not what people call ‘‘ reasonable,” but 
the respectability of a clerical landlord was something worth paying 
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for, all of which the widow was just able to do, by the unremitting la- 
bour of her hands, namely, lace-making. 

The party assembled about Tallboy’s round-table, of which we have 
been speaking, here separated, the divine wending his way homewards, 
and for reasons well known to himself, abundantly satisfied by his late 
application to Joshua. 

There is an old adage, «* Tell me your company, and I will tell you 

ur manners,’’ Now as the parson lived very much after the example 
of the prodigal son in respect of company when at home, it is not to 
be supposed his manners were exactly a ‘silken purse ;"’ but on this 
occasion, he not only met his good woman with a smile, but allowed 
her participation. in his nightcap jug, an indulgence to which she had 
been so long a stranger as to look upon it with the alternate emotions 
of surprise and gratitude—for the poor creature was verily in the 
position of a servant, with this exception only, that she received no 
wages. 

The next morning being no less than the anniversary of the execu- 
tion of :Balmerino, Joshua Tallboy having noticed to his housekeeper, a 
certain warped and wiry gentlewoman, Mrs. Lizard, to prepare the 
limes and ingredients for the due registration of the same, proceeded 
at an early hour to the cottage of Betsy Maynard. As the perfume to 
the violet, benevolence was his essential part, and without hesitation he 
made himself known to the young widow as the former partner of her 
husband’s father, and having discovered the account he had received 
from the parson to be painfully correct, with as little circumlocution 
as possible, announced his intention of befriending her; an avowal 
which it is not to be supposed failed in calling up a plentiful supply of 
tears, which, though by no means the only ones she had lately shed, 
were the first by many and many a day that had flowed in gratitude, 

‘* But come,” added he, after some further expressions of kindness, 
‘“‘ a great man has said, my dear, ‘ an acre of performance is worth a 
whole land of promise’—there—there are ten guineas, and as I intend 
to make you cry every six months by the same offence, God grant we 
may have no tears in the mean time.” 

Joshua was no sooner gone, than the parson, who in the interim 
had been to bury the publican’s wife, and consume some portion of his 
best beer (a treat long contingent on this occasion), turned his steps 
to the cottage, and hearing from the frank-hearted Betsy what her 
benefactor had resolved on (or in the parson’s own words, what he 
himself had effected), having first felicitated her on this stroke of 
fortune, vouchsafed a parental pat on her left-cheek, as he gave her to 
understand an advance of rent from the ensuing Saturday, which at 
the expiration of twelvemonths, would amount within four pounds to 
the identical sum Joshua had just consented to allow her. 

It was very evident the divine was one of those who, though consider- 
ing honesty might possibly be the best policy in the long run, yet a little 
roguery was the shorter cut, and as life isn’t of any great duration, 
we might not survive to benefit by the first experiment. In truth, he 
was satisfied he had brought his companions “‘ toa fine market,” and 
now joined the usher of the school and the medical practitioner at 
Tallboy Lodge on this anniversary, with extraordinary gusto. 

Several subsequent days passed in this manner, and many were the 
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subtle disquisitions which took place, in which the usher had, generally 
the advantage, as he took occasion with much dexterity to introduce 
his own thesis. A propos des bottes, was “‘ familiar as his garter,” and 
though not unfrequently leading his hearers into the obscure, yet. as 
most of them, at a certain period of the afternoon, looked with ; the 
eyes of an owl, they were rendered perhaps no less able to distinguish 
his points. As to the medical gentleman, he was all theory; for God 
knows, his practice was very small; while the parson never troubled 
himself at all, unless on his own affairs, or what might thereunto per- 
tain, in which light he was much disposed to consider the punch-bowl, 
which he would discuss, as some people are said to argue with them- 
selves, and perhaps like it the better. 

It was on one of these sunny mornings that Joshua having equipped 
himself in his Ramilies wig, set out to make a benevolent visit to the 
widow Maynard, and in his way knocked at the door of Miss Water- 
course, a lady whom age had even ventured to attack in the intrench- 
ments of her toilet, and seemed far more likely to starve her into sub- 
mission than to raise the siege. Her attempts to supply the place of 
youth, were something like filling a cellar with empty bottles—there 
certainly was an appearance, but fruition had long passed away. 

“‘ Bless the king and this delicious morning !” exclaimed Tallboy, as 
he skipped into the apartment, throwing up the palms of his hands. 
** Here’s a day for the — of August, memorable, be it known, for the 
Irish earthquake in thirty-four.” 

Whether in recording that day, history had also perpetuated some 
part of its terrific distemper, has never been sufficiently ascertained ; 
but clear it was, nature at this moment laboured under no common 
throes, in the form of Miss Watercourse, which foretold mischief at 
hand, 

‘No ill news, I hope,” inquired Joshua, with a look of ludicrous 
concern—*‘ no ill news, Miss Watercourse. Do let me pull down 
that blind—the sun is guilty of a little freedom this morning.” 

And away he tripped to the window, suiting the action to the word, 
with a gallantry which would have become ‘ sweet one-and-twenty.” 

But a thicker cloud had already passed over the features of Miss 
Watercourse, when in deep and hollow accents, she replied, * It 
would have been well, Mr. Tallboy, had that blind been lowered before 
the event of this morning—offences to morals and propriety had in 
that case been happily excluded.” 

‘* Bless the king! as how?” eagerly demanded Joshua, placing 
his hands together, like the gable of a church. ‘* Dear me! dear me! 
dear me!” 
te** At your fatherly age, Mr. Tallboy,” continued the lady, and 
looking, not as though she had risen from the sea, but from a tub of 
starch, or some antiquated piece of household stuff just turned out 
from the calendrer’s stiffened and glazed for one season more; ‘‘a 
man whom we might look up to,” pursued she, looking down on his 
little figure; ‘but this discreet town will shelter no such impu- 
rities.”” 

‘* Admirably argued, my dear Miss Watercourse,” said Joshua; 
‘¢ but for the love of pity, why this displeasure ?”’ 

‘Mention not love in my presence, Mr. Tallboy—I survey you with 
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indescribable sensations. Could nothing satisfy you, sir, but to make) 
a parade under my windows—in broad daylight—usually at two in the , 
afternoon, on your abominable visits to a certain female living under. 
your protection ?” , 

“Bless the king! What, Betsy Maynard?” ] 

“How! Mr. Tallboy—her very name, too! Remember where you 
are.” ) 
“My good and worthy lady,” cried he, while his polished forehead 
glowed under nearly a meridian heat; ‘this is really—now, readly—I 
may say a most cruel misconstruction. Betsy Maynard, the young 
woman in whom I take so warm an interest—” 

— ‘‘ Indulge in- no warmth here, sir,” interrupted Miss Water- 
course ; ** this is no place for your indelicate impulses.” 

“Dear me! dear me! deary me!” repeated Joshua again and 
again but to no purpose. 

In vain did he humble himself before'six feet of scorn—in vain pro- 
tested, pleaded explanation — inculpation was in every word, and 
scarlet his offence. But still skipping about the room, as though he 
had discovered a wasp lurking somewhere in the folds of his summer 
attire, he continued blessing the king (which, with Joshua had the full 
force and relief of an oath), until positively in a state of exhaustion ; 
and at length escaped from the chamber of this she Aretine into the 
open street, as a wretch suddenly scared by a midnight cry of * fire,!”” 

The truth is, the full face of Miss Watercourse had taken up as 
constant a position in the middie pane of her parlour-window during 
the last ten days, as the “* Queen’s Head” over the doorway of the 
neighbouring public-house, and as little did Joshua Tallboy expect an 
appeal so alarming from the one as the other. 

But what was to be done? appearances might indeed in some de- 
gree have been against him, and no one knew the value of appearances 
better than Miss Watercourse. 

Though happy in his timely shelter from the hurricane we have just 
witnessed, poor Joshua knew not in what direction to turn his steps— 
in fact, he felt very much like some blighted wretch, who at the ex- 
piration of six months’ imprisonment, though grateful in breathing 
once more the liberal air, yet feels that his character is completely gone, 

But Miss Watercourse must be propitiated—pleased ; his visits to 
the cottage abandoned, and the casement of the irate Ursula no longer 
witness the abominable practices hitherto mentioned. But the bene- 
volent Joshua also felt that Betsy Maynard should not be deserted, over 
whom the sanctity of the spinster, far more like a kite than a dove, 
would presently hover; so, pondering fifteen minutes by the parish- 
clock the best method of proceeding, he at length resolved on going to 
the widow’s; which he accordingly did, but by that circuity of path in 
respect of the tenement of Miss Watercourse, which a wise traveller 
would have chosen in keeping to windward of a highly-inflamed laza- 
retto. Gliding up tothe narrow entrance : 


“ That the blind mole might not hear a footfall,” 


he disappeared into the cottage, without so much as tapping at the 
window. 
Sept.—vVoL, LXIIl. NO. CCXLIX. I 
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*“* Bless the king, Mrs. Maynard!” exclaimed he; “ ’tis monstrous 
warm—I may say, remarkably warm—really—reallgj, Pray, allow 
me to ask, are you at all aware! what happened to-day, sixteen years 
ago?” 

‘No, sir,” replied she, laughing, “ as little as what may take place 
sixteen years hence.” 

** Dear me—deary me! then, harkye, Mrs. Maynard—your hus- 
band's father was my oldest friend. Partners in trade, we were 
scarcely less than brothers in affliction—-poor John! Your crosses, 
child, have interested me much in your behalf—you—you—must 
henceforward look on me as your kinsman. I’ll be a thoughtful old 
uncle to you—you shall partake whatever comforts it has pleased God 
to bless me and sister Tallboy with.” 

Betsy’s heart at these words beat with so strong and sudden an 
emotion, she was unable to reply. Joshua, in an under tone pro- 
ceeded, 

‘* ] have been thinking that you may be here exposed to some little 
perplexities, beyond the struggles which your straitened means compel 
you to, and—poor thing! poor thing!” added he, on seeing her weep. 
**Harkye, child! Sister Tallboy shall become your kinswoman too 
—you must come and live at the Lodge, and keep us young and 
hearty; besides, it will give such perfect satisfaction to Miss Water- 
course.” 

«Oh, sir!” cried Betsy, seizing his hand, and kissing it, “ this is 
too much—too much, indeed—lI have not deserved—never can deserve 
this goodness.” 

‘“‘ Bless the king! bless the king!” cried Joshua, a little nervous 
on hisown part. ‘It must all be done immediately—Miss Watercourse 
is a lady who knows a vast deal of propriety; and listen,” continued 
he, lowering his voice, ‘‘ you shall deliver up the cottage— give 
notice and quit — never mind next week’s rent—I’ll settle that; 
friend Hassock takes a wonderful interest in you —he will be 
pleased—all will be pleased. Poor thing! poor thing! there—there 
—by Saturday afternoon, do you come home—mark what I say. I 
shall look in no more,” which latter words were spoken in a whisper 
scarcely audible. ‘‘ Hush! good bye! there—there—good bye! Sa- 
turday—Saturday afternoon—” 

Saying which, he hurried through the narrow passage to the outer 
door, and having stealthily raised the latch, and peeped up and down 
the road, as though fearful of being watched, he ran off, as unlike a 
Tarquin as any inoffensive old gentleman in Christendom. 

Saturday came—and Saturday really was a remarkable day, one to 
be kept alive, with which view Joshua of course resolved ‘ to drown it 
in the bowl.” 

Miss Tallboy, though she was far too observant not to be conscious of 
his peculiarity, was also too sensible to interfere with his humour, 
harmless as it was, with the exception, perhaps, of being somewhat too 

rodigal, and thereby laying him open to the impositions of the selfish 
and worldly-minded. 

By noon, Betsy Maynard was arrived with her little all at the Lodge. 
Joshua received his protégé with true parental regard, and Miss Tallboy 
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—the most gentle of beings—took no inconsiderable share in the hap- 
piness of her brother's benevolent scheme. 

Dinner being soon despatched, the two ladies (neither of whom, we 
may venture to say, had been so happy for many a harvest-moon) 
now strolled, arm-in-arm, through the holly-grove, which fenced this 
hospitable domain, while Joshua’s companions (who, like other misfor- 
tunes were now inthe habit of coming by no means singly), began 
to assemble in the accustomed parlour. 

It was verily a Bunbury group! Joshua had been, if possible, more 
than usually successful in his punch, and for that, or some other reason, 
the parson had manifested, if possible, more than his usual weakness for 
the same. In fact, he always on the Saturday took a double portion, 
as the duties of the following day might encroach on his afternoon's 
draught—which, by the way, they never. did—and for the same reason 
he bestowed on himself a double portion on Monday, as liquidation 
of such dues in arrear as might be from yesterday’s account, but which 
he likewise took good care should never be the case. 

“‘Cheerly, neebour Tallboy,” cried he, nodding his head, as he 
seized the ladle, “‘ may this be our only cup of affliction!” a multivo- 
lent sentence of the worthy divine, as it was sometimes intended to 
exhibit his charity, at another his wit, and in either of ‘which, equally 
well applauded by his considerate host. 

Now it turned out that the punch, as we have above observed, being 
more than usually excellent, became, on this night, a paper for their 
philosophical transactions. Its history and antiquity offered a wide 
stage for dispute, which dispute was of course carried on by the usher 
of the school and the medical gentleman, the parson caring little for 
the matter, unless the dispute were to his taking the greatest share of 
the liquor. 

The usher at once pronounced the composition to be a pure English 
discovery, and quoted some of the wits of Wills’ coffee-house and 
many curious annals of Wild-street, in support of his position; but the 
medical practitioner insisting that as the component parts were foreign, 
the compound itself must have been foreign also. 

‘** Bah!” ejaculated the usher, ‘‘ a shallow inference; for your rum 
and sugar being the produce of one hemisphere, and your brandy and 
citron of another, on what spot do you fix as the convention of these 
sublime particles—why England! Punch is the triumph of art, to 
which nature has supplied her aid from the four quarters of the earth. 
Punch was first drunk at Wills’.”’ 

‘‘Pardon me,” replied the medical gentleman; ‘‘ your objection I 
confess, is ingenious. True, France produces your brandy, Jamaica 
your rum, Portugal your limes; but pause awhile—in what are all 
these contained ?—why, a bowl—a punch-bowl—a China punch-bowl, 
all the world over—and certainly the divine beverage is well worthy the 
celestial empire.” 

‘* Flimsy—flimsy !”" responded the usher with quiet disdain; ‘‘ facts 
facts, well authenticated facts, these are the things I offer. Perhaps 
you will tell me, St. Austin never uttered these words, succum ez 
pomis vinocissimum—ch? Dr. Hassock, let him answer that.” 

What St. Austin’s definition of cyder might have to do with punch 
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consumed at Wills’, the usher, of course, best understood; but the 

rson having as great a horror of a scrap of Latin asa piéce of doc- 
trine, thought the safest way of escape would be to fly in a passion, and 
which he instantaneously did, exclaiming, 

‘‘ Why, what have we here—a Jacobite—a Jacobite—one who talks 
popery too! Have a care—have a care—and for thy discourse, I'll 
none on’t.” 

This stormy appearance, so like the sudden aspect of the natural 
horizon, at the close of some lovely afternoon, might now have fearfully 
burst over the heads of the assembled party, had not the genial temper 
of Joshua Tallboy dissipated the gathering elements. 

*‘ Bless the king!" cried he, exhibiting the church gable with his 
hands. ‘“ Bless the king, ay, and old England too; let any claim the 
invention, for whether native or foreign, she will never deny it the dest 
justice. But friend Hassock,” continued he, in a still more enviable 
humour, ‘‘ your admonition respecting Betsy Maynard has not been 
thrown away, an please you.” 

‘*Thou'rt a real christian, neebour, thou’rt a real christian,” observed 
the parson, as he appropriated the last of the liquor, and thought upon 
his improved rent. 

‘“‘ Her lot has been hitherto hard, friend Hassock,” continued Joshua, 
a tear glistening in his eye; “true, I cannot forget she has a kind of 
family claim on me.” 

‘* Poor lamb!” ejaculated the parson. 

** She shall not want a home—but the good work is all your own. 
Whilst I have one, John Maynard’s daughter shall not want a home!” 

Here the parson looked full in the face of his companion. 

** Sister Tallboy and myself have a little surprise for you,” proceeded 
Joshua. ‘‘ A week’s notice and a week's rent are justly yours, and we 
will take no denial; but harkeye, Betsy came home this morning, 
stock and block—cottage clean as ninepence—fit for a maid of honour 
-—the door fast—and there is the key!” 

It may be possible to imagine that peculiar look of one of two travel- 
lers who having jogged on some miles in sleepy good humour, is sud- 
denly brought to a stand by a pistol at his ear from the hand of his 
companion, and ungently called upon to declare his preference either 
for his leathern bags or his life; or it may be possible to conceive that 
cast of feature which some chaw-bacon would discover, who having de- 
voured his evening posset with a relish heartier than usual, hears from 
his shrieking helpmate he has swallowed that which was intended to 
silence the rats; but xo idea can be formed of that utter look of asto- 
nishment which the parson exhibited at the last sentence which fell from 
the lips of Joshua Tallboy. 

‘The key !—what ! o’ the cottage ?” stammered the parson. ‘‘ Quit! 
say'’st thou! Endo’ the rent, neebur? Noo, noo. What s'quester 
mother church! Art a Jesuit, neebour? art a Jesuit? Widow 
Maynard quit the cottage? Why she would have worked her fingers 
bare to the very bone rather than owe her landlord a groat on the 
Lord’s-day ; and is she a body to quit the cottage ?” 

** Why, bless the king!” 

“‘ Thou means’t treason by’t, neebur—art a recusant convict I tell ye. 
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Quit the cottage! The good christian body would starve, and nigh 
hath starved—than have not a clean score—and is she a body to quit 
the cottage ?” 

By this time the parson had worked himself into such a state of 
frenzy, that he, who when newly reaped and in Sabbath gear, was by 
no means the most comely to behold, exhibited now an aspect 
which might have terrified a stouter heart than that of Joshua 
Tallboy, who would at this moment have flown anywhere above ground 
for refuge, short of the arms of Miss Watercourse. But it may be 
sufficient for our purpose to observe the agitation displayed by the 
divine was that of disappointed avarice, a violence which in one sex 
may be nearly on a par with the alarms of jealousy in the other, A 
hundred things he threatened in his fury, indeed all things which could 
have been threatened, except that of never entering the doors again— 
a menace which some of our readers might not unnaturally suppose 
would have been one of his first declarations. But there is a special 
watchfulness in self which is never totally taken by surprise, and the 
parson knew that many afternoons were yet to follow, when the best 
liquor would not be wanting, of which it might be still in his power to 
secure the largest division, and have nothing to pay! 

We beg leave to pass less circumstantially over the ensuing few 
weeks, observing only that beyond his own gate Joshua Tallboy had not 
a good word in the whole parish. The medical gentleman had abruptly 
discontinued his ‘¢ visits,” for he was one of those enviable beings 
yoked to a termagant. This lady, who had long rejoiced in the distinc- 
tion of “ the belle” (to which it must be confessed she had a fair claim 
within her parish of All Souls) had on a certain occasion overheard one 
of the churchwardens observe that ‘* Mrs, Maynard was the /finest 
woman he had ever beheld :” from which moment she who had hitherto 
bestowed all her spleen upon her husband, visited the dese majesté of 
peor Betsy with a pretty considerable share of the same, whom now she 

ated as cordially as any other woman would do, under similar provo- 
cation. The apothecary’s calls at Tallboy Lodge were therefore placed 
under strict interdiction, for though by no means appetent of his society 
herself, she was fully resolved he should have as few opportunities as 
possible for confirming the opinion of the above-named church- 
warden. 

It was during the anarchy which swayed this republic of gossip, 
wherein, though all parties were mortally jealous of each other, yet 
united in the common cause of Joshua’s persecution, that a post- 
carriage, bearing the B— mark, drove up to Tallboy Lodge with 
an air of smartness quite unusual in those districts. There was a certain 
glee, a kind of “ ecce”ism, an * here am I!” about the driver, which 
the consciousness of a clean jerkin and newly soaped visage would 
scarcely have explained; while the poor cattle curvetted as though 
they were actually sensible of that which pricked the sides of his intent. 
In short, the cortége to which we have here alluded, bore that certain 
indication which never leaves the slightest doubt of a wedding-party ; 
and Joshua Tallboy, at the age of fifty-nine, handed from the vehicle 
Betsy, for the second time a bride, but for the first a happy one. 

* * * * * 
“Bless, bless the king! then, harkye, Mrs. Maynard. Ifthe ho- 
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nest integrity of an old man can supply a gleam only of that brighter 
hope which once animated, butalas! deceived you, let me have the 
consolation before I die of knowing I have contributed to the peace 
of one deserving creature. Can you accept an old man? One who, 
old enough to be your father, would have thanked God had it really 
been so, and devoutly prays that he will now bless the home and 
shelter you may henceforth claim as your own.” 

Such were the concluding words of Joshua Tallboy in a conference 
with the widow Maynard seven days before the event we have just re- 
corded, and as we doubt very much whether the love of Sappho herself 
were not of inferior essence to the generous sensations which filled the 
bosom of his hearer, so do we hesitate as much in believing that all the 
beautiful poetry she is said to have written could surpass the touching 
and unartificial reply of the humble widow. 

If Betsy had been taken by surprise, Joshua himself had been 
scarcely less apprehended. A month before, he had as little dreamt of 
the woolsack as the downy pillow of matrimony. 
aaa Besides,” added he, ‘think how pleased Miss Watercourse will 

”? 

In which, if for the first time in his life, a dash of sarcasm were 
mingled, we verily believe there is not a person in the whole county of 
Gloucester who would not freely pardon him. 

But dangerous is it to play with fire—we have been told so from our 
childhood—and in some way or other a spark (we hope not from the 
torch of Hymen) fell on a certain combustible body called malice, that 
exploded at this critical juncture with a violence that shook the little 
town of Y to its foundation. 

Joshua Tallboy had married the widow Maynard! How pleased 
but let the chronicles be accomplished. 

On the day following these espousals, Joshuas neighbours, wh still 
seemed to persist in their interest respecting him, were seen ga- 
thering by twos and threes at an early hour around his abode, and gazing 
thereon with that brainless stare which the multitude in large cities ex- 
hibit at the walls of a house in which some diabolical act had been com- 
mitted by an offender who had already been six weeks in the county 
jail. But senseless curiosity was by no means the only thing which 
now called together the friends of Joshua Tallboy. Envy and malice, 
“‘ those baneful, unclean birds,” flapped their heavy wings, and the 
harsh croakings of all uncharitableness echoed under the blue vault of a 
heavenly morning. The coarse laugh, the ribald joke, the contemptuous 
shrug, each had its turn. 

“ Of all fools there’s none like the old one!” ejaculated a crazy 
crone. 

“* He’s a bold man!” proclaimed the glazier, an individual with ex- 
tremely crooked legs. 

“Well, I never thought so bad of the hussey as this!” observed a 
certain bar-maid, who carried about her a clear indication of incum- 
brance. 

Procacious catches and stanzas on May and December were won- 
derfully popular; but above all, a certain jibe, the credit of which was 
universally given to the usher, but which he positively disavowed, till 
the epigrammatic point of the thirteenth line being highly applauded, 
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he confessed the conceit was really his own, when it ultimately turned 
out that he had no more to do with it than the leaden Apollo over the 
plumber’s shop door. Such was the syndicate which passed judgment 
on Tallboy’s marriage. 

But a word for Miss Watercourse. A certain ‘ bold dragoon,” who 
had for the last month been in the habit of taking afternoon tea with this 
lady, and on whose account (we now blush to confess) much of that 

isquiet had arisen at the obnoxious footsteps of poor Joshua so near 
her abode, had played her false. Having stolen her affections, he did 
not long hesitate in borrowing fifteen guineas from the same quarter, 
for it is not to be supposed that one who had committed a theft 
would have any hesitation at incurring a debt. But the truth is, 
having no sooner picked her pocket than he picked a quarrel, 
and decamped, sans tambour ni trompette, declaring as he took his 
farewell jug at the Queen’s-Head, he could never think of going to 
church with an alligator. Miss Watercourse therefore had but little 
taste for christian charity, and as in her most amiable moments she had 
ever looked on the happiness of another with sullen dislike, so would she 
at this moment have heard of the death of the married pair with a sa- 
“scan far greater than any other which could possibly possess her at 

age. 

A word also for the parson. A month had already elapsed since 
Betsy had quitted the cottage, the small brass knocker of which indi- 
cating it was still ‘* to let,” and a week had not yet elapsed since the 
apple-tree at the extremity of the garden had been stripped of such 
emblements as might have consoled the parson for some of that 
injustice under which he laboured. Truly this pore de bon dieu was 
downright furious ; the whole weight of whose brutality fell upon his 
poor wife, as there was not a being else who did not carefully keep out 
of his way; thus illustrating in no faint degree the words of the Roman 
emperor, “ It was better to be Herod’s hog than his kin.” 

But Joshua Tallboy’s eyes were opened (and high time, as it was now 
nearly nine o’clock), and if at the age of fifty-nine some of our readers 
may fancy he had committed one error, he certainly was led freely to 
acknowledge another, namely, if instead of living to please the many 
he had earlier directed his care to the happiness of one, his task had 
been easier, and the result lighter. 

The provincial chronicles come down a complete twelvemonth from 
the day of Joshua’s marriage; the only material fact they state is, 
that he has shaken off his philochronic habit, and is led to imagine 
that in his over attention to the anno domini of other men, he may have 
been inaccurate respecting his own, and that he cannot be so old by 
some years; in which his wife confesses she has much reason to concur, 
He observes, at present, but one anniversary, and that is of his wedding; 
which, with the birthday Betsy has already promised him, he declares 
‘ will be the only festival of the year, for not a day passes which is not 
still a jour de féte in his own happy home, without the assistance of— 
** his friends.” 
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GONZELLER THE SLEEPWALKER. 


‘“¢ Suarrock,” said Captain Franklin, slowly peeling the kernel of a 
walnut, ‘‘I forget whether you left Douai before a student named 
Alveiro Gonzeller.” 

“No, I did not. I left the college in 1791, but I have a distinct 
recollection of him: he was a Spanish youth, and if I remember rightly, 
came from the neighbourhood of Bilbao. His form and countenance 
were of that striking kind which leaves an impression on the memory 
that all the stirring occupations of a long and busy life have not effaced. 
He must have been at that time about eighteen years old. His figure was 
slender and possessed extreme agility, which displayed itself in the 
various out-door games, at which he was an eager and admired com- 

titor. His face was pale, and strongly contrasted with his jet black 

air, which, parting on his lofty brow, fell down in natural profusion 
but studied elegance. Oh! I remember him well. I believe he was 
an only child, had lost his father in infancy, and was sent to college 
by his mother, a spoilt boy, and ill-qualified to bear the rude restraints 
of college discipline. He was petulant, proud, and cruel, and forced 
rather than won compliance from his comrades. Ambitious of dis- 
tinction, he was diligent in study, and natural abilities acted in his 
favour,” 

“Oh! he used to pose us all,” interrupted Captain Franklin ; ‘Cin the 
mathematics he distanced us far,—by the bye, it was he who helped 
me over the asses’ bridge, for we were cronies in the class. In the 
Greek and Latin classics, he had a formidable rival to dispute his ho- 
nours, in Edward Throckmorton, whom you may probably know.” 

‘* ¥és, intimately.” 

** Well, a strange incident occurred between them shortly after you 
left, to which, if our friends here and yourself are disposed to listen, 
will, I think, interest you.” 

** I shall be delighted,” replied Sharrock, and the assent of the little 
party was readily signified. The claret was passed, and the chairs 
were drawn closer to the fire, when Captain Franklin thus began. 

‘¢ The annual exhibition and distribution of prizes at the college of 
Douai in 1792, was more than usually splendid. In addition to the prefect 
of the department, the bishop, the mayor, and most of the notadles in 
the town, there were several of the British Catholic nobility who, pro- 
bably anticipating the events which soon after took place, had gone 
thither to withdraw their children. Amid the applause of all his fel- 
low students, by whom he was much beloved, Edward Throckmorton 
received on that occasion the decoration of the gold medal, as first in 
Greek and Latin composition. The countenance of the young Spaniard 
bore evident marks of chagrin as his name was pronounced second, 
amid the cold silence of his companions. The health of his success- 
ful rival having been proposed that day, as was usual at dinner-table, 
it was observed with pain, that Alveiro held his glass in sullen silence, 
and did not raise it to his lips. Night at length closed upon the fes- 
tive scene; the dormitories received their various cccupants, and a deep 
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stillness, broken only by the chimes of the clock, prevailed throughout 
the college. Throckmorton and Gonzeller occupied rooms in the 
‘Long Dormitory,’ which was a gallery on the highest floor, running 
the whole length of the centre building, -having a row of sleeping- 
rooms on each side. Throckmorton being one of the number who were 
to leave college on the following morning, had staid up to a late hour 
arranging his books and papers, and with the inestimable volume of 
‘Thomas 4 Kempis’ in his hand, open probably at.the chapter 


Gonzeller the Sleepwalker. 


° * De omnis scientie vanitate,’ 


had fallen into a chair by the side of his lamp, to commence the devo- 
tional duties of night. 

‘“«* Hush,’ he said to himself, as a door seemed to open in a distant 
part of the dormitory. He laid down the volume for an instant,— 
listened,—then as all was still again, resumed it. Again a sound 
came upon his ear—this time it was. hard breathing close to his own 
chamber, and ere he could quit his seat to ascertain the cause, the door 
was slowly opened, and in glided Alveiro Gonzeller, in form erect, 
wrapped in his night-robe, and holding in his right-hand a large clasp- 
knife, whilst his left was stretched forward, as with stealthy step he 
groped his way to the bed. His eyes were open, but in the fearful 
stillness of sleep. Throckmorton, petrified with awe, held in his breath, 
and watched with intensity the movements of the vindictive Spaniard, 
Gonzeller stood over the bed a moment, as if staggered in purpose,— 
then bending his bead over the pillow as listening whether his supposed 
victim were asleep, turned down the bedclothes from his bosom, and 
plunged the knife twice into that part of the bed where, had Edward 
Throckmorton lain, he must have been sacrificed. A quick convulsive 
breathing, accompanied by a ghastly smile, succeeded the frightful act. 
With trembling hand he drew the quilt across what he imagined td be 
the blood-stained blade, which, loosening in his grasp, fell upon the 
floor, and he awoke. The eyes of Alveiro and Edward were in an in- 
stant fixed on each other. 

‘*¢ Alveiro!’ exclaimed Edward, with a firm but mild accent of re- 
proach, ‘would you seek my life ?’ 

‘*** O God!’ replied he, staring wildly around, ‘ where am I ?—what 
have 1 done ?—are these hands bloodless ‘—O merciful Providence! 
does he still live? Forgive me, Throckmorton, ’twas a dream, a wicked 
dream!’ And throwing himself at the feet of his fellow-student, 
burst into a flood of tears. Throckmorton begged him to rise. 

‘** I do forgive you, Gonzeller,’ said he calmly ; ‘ and may the great 
Scrutinizer of hearts judge you as I do! To-morrow we part, perhaps 
for ever. To none, whilst you live, shall this sad event be told. As 
to this bauble,’ continued he, pointing to the medal which lay on 
the table, ‘take it, and wear it if you can, with peace of mind.’ 

** Gonzeller shook his head with bitterness of feeling, and pressing 
the hands of his noble-minded companion, rose and returned silently 
to his chamber.” 

‘* And was the fellow's adventure really hushed in the place?” asked 
one of the party. 

* Yes,” replied Captain Franklin, * it really was unknown there; but 
Gonzeller’s propensity to ramble about in his sleep was soon discovered, 
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and as ia spite of every precaution on the part of the masters, it as- 
sumed an alarming appearance, it was at length deemed prudent to 
advise his mother to take him home, and consequently he left college 
soon after Throckmorton.” 

“‘ Did you ever hear what became of him?” inquired Mr. Shar- 
rock. 

« By a strange accident I heard of him and his singular fate whilst I 
was laid up with a wound near Tolosa, in the autumn of 1813. Finding 
the hours drag wearily on during my slow progress to convalescence, | 
one day asked my landlady, who was a goodnatured old widow, if she 
had any books to amuse me with. She immediately sent me up a par- 
cel of such as she possessed, which I turned over with greedy curiosity. 
Among them was a thick volume bound in sheep, with one or two of 
the corners hacked off. On opening this, I found it to be an old Latin 
dictionary, with my own name, in my own hand-writing, fairly in- 
scribed on the title-page, ' 


‘This Richardsnary belongs to me, 
‘Bos FRANKLIN, 
‘1790.’ 


And on another part the name of A. Gonzeller. I was lost, as you 
may imagine, in wonder and delight. Those words, written in boyish 
ae eve upwards of twenty years ago, now laughing me in the face 

y a circuit of time and distance to me perfectly inexplicable. Having 
indulged for a few moments in the pleasing reverie naturally inspired 
by this odd circumstance, I was impatient to learn from the old lady 
how she became possessed of the book. 

“* Oh, sir!’ she said, ‘it is one of a lot which my late husband 
bought at a sale of Signora Gonzeller’s effects after her decease.’ 

** «Had she not a son named Alveiro?’ I asked. 

: ***Oh, yes, sir!’ she replied, ‘and his sad death broke his mother’s 
eart.’ 

** ¢ Did they live in this neighbourhood ?’ 

“* * They lived in Tolosa.’ 

** | stated that he had been my schoolfellow, and on my expressing a 
wish to learn something of his career, the obliging old lady favoured 
me with a narrative which I will now relate to you. 

‘* It was some time in the spring of 1792, that Signora Gonzeller re- 
ceived Alveiro from college. It was five years since he had left her, 
and he now returned a fine young man, of prepossessing appearance 
and graceful manners. She welcomed him home with all the pride 
and delight which animate the mother of an only child. Her hus- 
band's fortune had been greatly reduced a little before his death by the 
failure of two or three considerable houses in England with which he 
had had mercantile relations: she consequently was left provided with 
a small income, and her son would find himself, at his majority, pos- 
sessed of that dangerous amount of property which is insufficient to 
support the station of a gentleman, and too much for an inexperienced 
youth to hazard in the perilous pursuits of commerce. To the latter, 
indeed, he had no inclination ; but his uncle, an eminent notary in the 
place, gave him occupation in his bureau, together with a moderate 
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gratuity, and at the same time held out a prospect of partnership in his 
profession. The feelings of compliance with which the young man 
entered on this employment, soon wore away. The quiet sedentary 
habits of the office were as distasteful to him as would have’ been those 
of a mercantile life. The high respectability of his family opened to 
him the best society which the small town of Tolosa possessed. He 
was absent from none of its scenes of gaiety, which being few, he, to- 
gether with a knot of choice spirits of his own order, contrived to mul- 
tiply, rather to the discomfiture of the grave and settled habits of the 
place. So entirely, indeed, had the love of dissipation engrossed his 
mind, that the duties of the office, slender as they were, became irk- 
some: they were gradually neglected, at length given up; and as a 
natural consequence, the pecuniary recompense, together with all pro- 
spective benefit, was forfeited. To his mother and uncle this disposi- 
tion to extravagance was a source of regret and uneasiness; but they 
endeavoured to console themselves by the hope that it would be of 
short duration. Now alas! commenced the sad history of his fate, 
The worthy neighbour to his mother’s house was Don Phillip Barossa, 
a wealthy old gentleman, who had long retired from the cares of busi- 
ness, and was still blessed in the society of his wife and two daughters. 

“‘ The families of Gonzeller and Barossa had been for many years on 
terms of intimacy, and the acquaintance which commenced in infancy 
between the children, was renewed on their return from school. To 
Isabella, the younger of the two, whose soft blue eyes were eloquent 
of a happy mind, and whose light graceful figure seemed well formed 
to bear the joyous heart within; to Isabella, the cherished favourite of 
her father, were the soft attentions of Alveiro fondly directed. He had 
no conquest to achieve. The avenues to her heart had been insensibly 
won in childhood whilst they sung their summer song, or tossed flowers 
at each other on the gay banks of the gentle Oria, or laughed merrily 
together on the same bright hearth by the side of their delighted 
parents. 

‘<A few years—and the same hearts again beat in each other’s pre- 
sence; their eyes met in an admiring glance of each other's ripened 
charms, an averted and slightly suffused cheek, as he offered to salute 
her, giving a modest indication that the privileges of childhood were 
curtailed ; but the alluring smile, and the slow release of her hand from 
his, gave fond assurance that they would ere long be extended. The 
occasions of their meeting were frequent, as the houses of the two 
families continued to be open at all times to each other’s visits. 
Whether at church, in the ball-room, or during a summer-day’s trip 
into the beautiful suburbs of Tolosa, Alveiro was found to be a con- 
stant attendant on the ladies, the mothers receiving those due marks 
of respectful assiduity, which are at all times so flattering to them. 
These were halcyon days for the young lovers, but they were doomed 
to be of short duration. The visits of the ladies at the Signora Gon- 
zeller’s were observed to be less frequent; Alveiro’s reception at Signor 
Barossa’s was less cordial; Isabella and her sister were often not 
visible, and he was left to the company of the old couple; or if per- 
chance Isabella were present, her manners betrayed restraint, and her 
usual vivacity forsook her, When her eyes met his, they told a story 
of sadness, of which he knew not the import. Frequently, a gentle- 
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man not entirely a stranger to him, seemed admitted on a footing of 
“lose familiarity with the family, receiving the most marked attentions 
from the old gentleman. This was Count Jerome Lopez, eldest son of 
Don Ferdinand Lopez, the head of an ancient family of the province 
of Guipuscoa. Jerome was thirty years of age, with a well-propor- 
tioned figure of the middling size, and a commanding countenance, 
He possessed, too, a fashionable ease of manner. Under a quiet de- 

ortment, Alveiro fancied he discovered in him at times a disposition to 
Gi satirical, nor did the smooth language which he habitually used, 
convince him that his tongue wasalways dipped in honey. To Isabella, 
indeed, its softest tones were devoted; whilst to the ears of her worthy 
sire, it seemed to drop in nothing but pearls of wisdom, and golden 
grains of good sense. Count Jerome’s avowal to the good couple of 
his admiration of their second daughter, had been made after a ball at 
the municipal hotel, where she had appeared with even more than her 
usual gaiety and irresistible attractions. A person of less consideration 
and wealth than the count, would have been welcome at this period as 
a suitor fur Isabella's hand; for in truth, he began to view with un- 
easiness the close attachment which seemed to subsist between her and 
Alveiro Gonzeller, whom he now looked upon as a wild spendthrift, 
with whom all family connexion was to be shunned. It was on one of 
those delightful evenings in June which in Spain glow with a pecu- 
liarly mellow warmth, inviting the soul to calm reflection, that Isabella 
declining a walk out with the rest of the family, staid at home alone, 
and retiring to a bower in the garden, sat down with a workbox_ before 
her; and while she occupied her hands with the delicate task of em- 
broidery, set her mind to think of Alveiro, and to ruminate on the 
text — 


‘ The course of true love never did run smooth.’ 


** She was soon aroused from this reverie by the sound of footsteps 
approaching her from two different points of the garden, and in a few 
moments was addressed by Alveiro Gonzeller and Jerome Lopez, the 
former having used the privilege of entering through the gate which 
communicated with his own garden, the latter having been admitted 
through the house; for it so happened that the two rivals had chosen 
the same moment for paying their visit to the family. The maiden’s 
heart fluttered at this unexpected arrival, and she felt greatly embar- 
rassed, 

** Jerome was the first to approach her, and with a freedom of manner 
to which he fancied himself entitled, rallied her upon her sedate looks. 
She paid but slight attention to his remarks, and begged him in a tone 
of cold civility to be seated. 

** At this instant Alveiro presented himself, and stiffly saluting his rival, 
called familiarly on Isabella to accept from his hands a small bouquet 
of flowers, from which selecting a rosebud, she placed it in her bosom, 
accompanying the gracious act with a sweet smile, and an expression 
of * Thank you, Alveiro,’ ina tone of tenderness that struck daggers 
into the heart of Lopez. 

‘* The conversation between Alveiro and Isabella soon became animated 
and to them interesting, made up as it was of reference to scenes 
passed in their early years. Their frequent bursts of gay merriment at 
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the recollection of events to which Jerome was a perfect stranger, in- 
terrupted only by short sentences occasionally addressed to him in the 
language of | pare courtesy, rendered his position one of extreme mor- 
tification and embarrassment. From this he was at length relieved by 
the return from their walk of the other members of the family, whom he 
rose to meet on their appearance at the end of the garden near the 
house. After having paid his civilities to the ladies and sauntered 
with them a few steps towards the bower, he withdrew the signor 
aside, and linking his arm in his led him to a retired part of the 
grounds. 

“* « Signor,’ he said, ‘I fear my visits to your daughter Isabella are 
considered by her an intrusion: if her affections are set upon her 
friend Alveiro Gonzeller, unfavourably as I think of that young man, [ 
should much deplore causing your child misery by seeking to enforce 
my own.’ He then recounted the scene which had just taken place, 
and easily engaged the sympathy of the old man, by declaring that his 
feelings were much wounded. 

“** Ah! leave the matter to me,’ said Barossa, ‘I will teach the young 
rogue better behaviour to you; and as for that worthless young fellow 
Alveiro, his visits shall quickly be cut short.’ 

“‘So saying he strolled back with his young companion to join the 
party in the bower. So soon as Signor Barossa was seated, it was ver 
visible to all, but particularly to [sabella, that something disturbed the 
serenity of his mind, His countenance darkened and a storm of words 
seemed gathering. The little party felt uneasy, and at intervals ex- 
changed brief sentences of conversation in a subdued tone. At length, 
fixing his eyes sternly on Alveiro, he said, 

*** Young man, 1 wish you to understand that your visits to my 
family are unwelcome, and you might, I should have hoped, discovered 
this already, and spared me the pain of telling you so plainly.’ 

‘« * Sir,’ said Alveiro, rising to retire, ‘ I bow respectfully to your inti- 
mation, and shall give you no further pain by my society; but,’ added 
he, darting a ferocious glance at Jerome, ‘the base slanderer that has 
worked this expulsion shall answer to me for his conduct.’ 

* A contemptuous smile passed over the countenance of Lopez at this 
impetuous sally, and Alveiro bowing to the family, and then pressing 
the hand of Isabella, who sat pale and agitated, withdrew, and entered 
his own house. Jerome, also, having attempted to laugh off the 
adventure, soon after took leave of the family for that evening. 

‘‘ Signora Barossa and her eldest daughter accompanied him through 
the garden, and Isabella rose to do so, when her father gently taking 
her hand, said, 

“«« My child, stay with me; I wish to speak with you.’- She looked 
downward and trembled, but the mild tone in which her father spoke, 
reassured her as she resumed her seat. 
¢ ‘**Why, my dear Isabella, when you perceive it is against my wish, 
hee you persist in encouraging that youth Alveiro in his visits to this 

ouse 2?” 

‘“** You know, dear papa, it has always been as a home to him; he 
played with us here when we were all children, and since his return from 
college, nothing till lately seemed to indicate that his visits were unwel- 
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come. He must feel deeply hurt at the manner in which it was just 
signified to him, and I cannot conceal, dear papa, that from my soul 
I pity him.’ : 

“* Ah! I see now too plainly how it is. His familiarities have worked 
— your silly mind, and instead of listening to the honourable and 

vantageous addresses of Count Jerome, you insult him in his pre- 
sence by a marked preference of that reckless profligate Alveiro.”, 

‘“« «Oh, pardon me! you do not indeed know him. Alveiro’s heart is 
good, his mind honourable, his respect for you is great.’ 

‘** Hold! I know his character, and he shall no longer infest 
my house with his presence. I command thee to retire if he attempt 
it.’ 

‘‘ Poor Isabella burst into tears, and clinging to her parent, said, 

«Father you know I love you, and will always obey you: so far 
from receiving from me encouragement to enter this house, I will 
instantly enjoin him by a note to desist from his visits, and I am sure 
he will respect our injunctions; but I do not conceal from you, dear 
papa, my attachment to him, and my determination to accept the hand 
of no other.’ 

‘“** Pooh ! silly girl; time and romance seldom march long together. 
Cease to see Alveiro Gonzeller, and I am satisfied.’ 

Fa ‘ Father, I obey you,’ she said, and retired sobbing to her cham- 

r. 

“‘ From the mortifying scene of his disgrace, Alveiro had retired to his 
study, and given himself up to the most bitter reflections. Adopting 
the resolution of obtaining from Count Jerome full satisfaction for his 
recent conduct, he called upon a friend whom he wished to act for him 
in the affair, but not finding him at home, had returned with the inten- 
tion of calling again upon him at a later hour. During this interval, 
he received the following billet from his adored Isabella. 


‘ Dear Alveiro, 

‘It is my father’s wish that our intimacy should cease, and that 
your visits to our house should be altogether discontinued. As I love 
him, and should deeply regret giving him any uneasiness by my con- 
duct, | obey him, and entreat you to promise me that you will not 
erase yourself here again. Have courage, Alveiro, this cruel prohi- 

ition cannot last lone. Let the presence of Lopez give you no uneasi- 
ness: my heart shall continue faithful to you under all trials, and be 
assured we shall soon triumph over all difficulties. Let me entreat you, 
as you love me, not to allow your justly-excited anger to hurry you 
into hostile measures with Lopez. The coldness he will receive from 
me will, if 1 mistake not, be his severest punishment. 

* Your attached, 
‘ IsaBELLA.” 


** This note, whilst it confirmed to Lopez the triumph which he had 
already achieved through the father, was read by Alveiro with a 
counterbalancing feeling of satisfaction that the object of his love 
would remain constant; he therefore suppressed the angry intentions 
he had against his rival, and in submissive compliance with Isabella’s 
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note, wrote her one in return in which he formally pledged his word 
of honour, not in any way to intrude upon her presence till a happier 
time should bring about her consent. 

«« Signor Barossa received this proof of his daughter's obedience with 
a feeling of parental love, and Jerome Lopez heard of it with one of 
high exultation. To the unhappy Alveiro, however, his noble decision, 
whilst it imparted the consolation of having done his duty, was one 
which kept his mind in a state of extreme trouble. Not that he 
doubted Isabella’s constancy, but he felt his pride wounded at the 
notion of having been capriciously expelled from the house which had 
been as it were a home to him, whilst a new acquaintance of the family, 
and one by whom he himself was evidently hated, had free access, 
whenever he thought proper, to the object of their rival affections, 
His wonted gaiety forsook him; the haunts of his jocund hours were 
abandoned, the poor stricken creature sought the sylvan solitude 
of the neighbourhood by day, where the freshness of the air and the 
gentle music of nature sweetly soothed him. At night, in the 
early retirement of his chamber, he would seek, poor illusionist! to 
assuage his woe by intoxicating draughts of poesy, till falling back in 
his chair, he would let the volume of the muses drop from his hand, 
and abandon his cheated senses to the enchantment of dreams, Then 
come on his somnambulatory habits, and on more than one occasion 
was he seen by his awe-struck servants to descend into the garden, in 
early summer-morn, and alter strolling about it with strange unearthly 
gestures, to re-enter his chamber, being the whole time in a state of 
profound sleep. 

“ It was on Isabella’s birthday. Seventeen summers had each graced 
her with a new charm, and the eighteenth had come without its roses, 
when her doating parents invited numerous young guests to celebrate 
the occasion. The lawn was garlanded with flowers of all hues and 
scents, and thousands of variegated lamps mingled their feeble bril- 
liancy with the streaming radiance of a bright clear moon. The lute, 
the harp, the viol, sent forth their voluptuous tones upon the breeze— 
the castanets clacked merrily, and the loud laugh burst heartily as the 
gay throng mingled in the wild dance. There was one alone whose 
heart was sad, and she was the object of all this revelry. Her cheeks 
were pale, her eyes beamed not with their wonted lustre, her voice was 
_ tremulous ;—she felt oppressed by a foreboding of ill. 

‘** * Where are your spirits, child?’ said her father, 

““*Oh! Ido not feel well, papa; but I will try to be merry,’ she 
replied, with a smile called forth by duty not by nature. 

** «Dance with me, Isabella,’ said Jerome stepping forward, and she 
yielded her hand in sacrifice. 

‘On went the dance, and louder grew its exciting strains, when lo! 
advancing from the gate that communicated with Gonzeller’s garden, 
a strange figure,clad in a morning robe and a nightcap, was seen 
approaching with comical gestures increasing in energy as it neared the 
sound of music. At length it whirled unceremoniously into the very 
midst of the joyous and astonished group, who yielded it a free passage. 
The ladies clung to their partners in terror, and all gazed on with mute 
astonishment at the merry antics of the mysterious intruder. 
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‘¢In the next instant the instruments ceased, and the figure standing 
suddenly still, rubbed its eyes, and awaking—for it had been all the 
while aslee azed with indescribable. confusion on the surrounding 
scene. A loud burst of laughter welcomed poor Alveiro—for alas! it 
was he—who overwhelmed. with shame, and chagrin, escaped speedily 
from the scene of his imaginary disgrace, assailed on his exit by Jerome 
who ironically reproached him with forgetting his word of honour never 
again to intrude himself on the presence of Isabella. She, poor girl, 
had been the first to recognise him, and fainting with the shock hed 
been led away unperceived into the house. The ball broke up, and the 
company separated to their homes in small groups, all occupied with 
this strange adventure. 

‘It furnished the topic of conversation through the whole town of 
Tolosa. Alveiro was caricatured, and became the subject of satirical 
verses, which were ill-naturedly forwarded to him, Assailed in the 
object of his affections, and scoffed at for a fotblesse for which na- 
ture was alone accountable, he felt himself the most degraded and 
desolate of beings. Shutting himself up in his chamber, he refused 
the tender consolations of his kind mother, and yielded himself up to 
irremediable despair. 

** One morning, at the accustomed hour, his servant knocked at his 
chamber-door. No answer was returned. Again — still a dead 
silence. Alarmed, the menial entered, and lo! his worst fears were 
confirmed. His master lay coiled up in his bed, a ghastly spectacle— 
a@ corpse, grasping in his clenched hand a miniature of Isabella. 
The dregs of a cup by his bedside, gave sad evidence of the fatal 
suicide. 

** Need I harrow up your hearts by describing the mother’s agony, 
and tracing her steps as she descended quickly to the tomb? The 
gentle Isabella abandoned herself to the most piercing grief, and shrunk 
with loathing from him whom her parent had selected as the mate of 
her future happiness. Time but deepened the maiden’s sadness, and 
supplicating her parents to have pity on the brief remainder of her life 
by allowing her to take the veil, kissed their consenting lips with gra- 
titude, and entered a convent of Benedictine nuns, 

“T readily obtained from my kind landlady the dictionary which so 
singularly attracted my notice, and preserve it as the most curious 
volume in my library.” G. C. P. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE PIC NIC PAPERS.* 

No writer has yet existed who has obtained so large a share of the 
pte attention as the clever editor of these volumes, unless it be Sir 

alter Scott ; but we doubt whether the latter, notwithstanding he 
was much more talked of in his day, had, at any stage of his career, 
so numerous a circle of readers as Mr. Dickens now possesses. This 
must be obvious directly the different modes of publication by which 
these eminent men acquired their reputation, is considered. In the 
zenith of Sir Walter’s fame, his works came out in nearly the most ex- 
pensive form in which they could be issued, and therefore were shut out 
for a time from a very great majority of the reading community; but 
‘* Boz” wrote for the million, and he judiciously circulated his productions 
at such a price as would make them easy of access to all, In the 
cheapness of ‘* Pickwick” lies the true foundation of its author’s great 
popularity—for that made the talent it exhibited immediately recog- 
nizable by the multitude. We do not say that this accomplished writer 
might not have made a splendid reputation under the old system of pub- 
lishing ; but there cannot be a doubt that, to achieve it, he would have 
been forced to wait a greater number of years than the months he found 
amply sufficient for the purpose. The plan he adopted has been in 
every way a fortunate one. It has secured to the reading community a 
series of very striking fictions, which, though not without glaring faults 
in the eyes of the critic, possess a degree of merit for which, in their 
peculiar style, they stand unrivalled in the opinion of all their readers ; 
and it has secured to the author a name which, if he live long enough 
to make the most of his resources, cannot fail to give to his imagination 
the most sterling productiveness. However vast may have been the 
circulation of Mr. Dickens’ preceding works, we hope they may be ex- 
ceeded in that respect by ‘‘ The Pic Nic Papers”—simply because, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged literary value of the former, they 
lack the peculiar recommendation which ought to find supporters of the 
latter throughout the whole reading world. Mr. Dickens informs us 
that he has been induced to undertake this work for the purpose of be- 
nefiting the widow of a young publisher, greatly respected in his circle, 
who died before he had time to make provision for those who were de- 
pendant on him; and in this admirable object he has been assisted by 
the literary friends of the deceased, among whom will be found many 
of the most distinguished contributors to our imaginative literature. 
It may therefore readily be imagined that “‘ The Pic Nic he present 
an intellectual repast of the most delightful character. it and pa- 
thos, diablerie and sentiment, humour and romance, the quaint story of 
the olden time, and the exciting narrative of modern adventure, in 
turn contribute to the banquet. It appears, in looking over the very 


* The Pic Nic Papers. By Various Hands. Edited by Charles Dickens, Esq., 
author of the * Pickwick Papers,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” &c. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, “‘ Phiz,” &c. 
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attractive bill of fare, as if the caterer were desirous that every countr 

that could boast of anything peculiarly appetizing, should help to swell 
“the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” Dickens in his Lamp- 
lighter’s story, Harrison Ainsworth in his Old London Merchant, Miss 
Strickland in her Knight Banneret, seem to have ransacked the 
kitchens of our ancestors of their venison pasties, boars’-heads, and 
noble chines—all that the best appointed Scottish larder could produce, 
has been brought forward by Jerdan, Johns, and Allan Cunningham, in 
Aidy Eddy, Alan Skeene, and Jean Cameron’s College—Leitch Richie’s 
narrative of ** Marcus Bell the Convict,” we presume is intended for 
“cold meat,” in attacking which, ‘‘ may good digestion wait on appe- 
tite.” Maxwell contributes an Irish stew in the journey of Major ap 
Owen to the Lakes of Killarney ; and the author of ** Count Ludwig,” 
a “devil.” Of foreign dishes we have a capital one of kabobs in Mr. 
Burke Honan’s Turkish tale of Mustapha the Miser—three excellent spe- 
cimens of Spanish cookery, in Horace Smith's substantial contribution, 
“ Esther,” a tale of Spain in the sixteenth century; the Hon. Dundas 
Murray's account of the Plaza de Toros of Seville; and the Spanish 
Maid by the author of ‘* The Provost of Bruges.” We ought to re- 
gard the Hon. Erskine Murray’s Pyrenean adventure entitled ** Le Pas 
du Vent,” as one of the choicest items in a Parisian repast; and as for 
the contributions from the American cuisine, they are so numerous and 
of so exquisite a flavour, we cannot but imagine that we are here fur- 
nished with examples of everything that is considered an acquisition to 
the mahogany of ** Uncle Sam.” The tit-bit we have left, as might be 
expected from us, to be considered the last. This is an oriental story 
called *‘ The Student of Bagdad,”” by Thomas Moore, which, if not 
regarded by the reader with the honours due to those inimitable speci- 
mens of eastern confectionary, the cheesecakes immortalized in the 
Arabian Nights, it will greatly discredit his taste. We have yet to 
mention the tipple, which, of course, no Pic Nic can be without, not- 
withstanding the crusade of Father Matthew; and Mr. Dickens has 
taken as much friendly care to satisfy our thirst, as we have shown he 
has done to gratify our hunger. Champaign and whisky-toddy, ge- 
nerous punch, and foaming porter, join their welcome forces to an army 
of gin-slings, mint-juleps, and sherry-coblers from across the Atlantic. 
In short, the reader whose mouth is now watering, is allowed to take 
his choice of the most precious liquids of Europe and America—the 
editor furnishing the banquet with a whole bin of ** London particular,” 
from his own cellars; and George Cruikshank and “ Phiz” providing 
other draughts scarcely less welcome. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCHES.* 


Tuere have been recently no lack of tourists in the Holy Land. 





* Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petrma. A Journal of 
Travels in the Year 1838. By E. Robinson and K. Smith. Drawn from the Original 
Diaries, with Historical Llustrations by Edward Robmson, D.D., Professor of Bib- 
tical Literatare in the Union Thevlogical Seminary, New York. Author of a Greek 
Leriton of the New Testament, &c., with New Maps and Plaus in Five Sheets. 
3 vols. 














There being now comparatively few difficulties in the prosecution of a 
ramble through this interesting country, many of our restless country 
men and countrywomen, tired of their customary haunts—Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Rhine —have bent their steps thither. Even when ine 
fluenced by the best motives the associations of the place cannot fail of 
exciting in the most unreflective, the results of their visit rarely take a 
better shape than a narrative, to which the engrossing interest connected 
with the subject affords the most legitimate attraction, Wehave no 
wish to underrate the labours of those ladies and gentlemen who have 
thought proper to publish an account of their goings to and fro im this 
direction+to the general reader, they usually form very pleasant 
reading, and may create an inducement to look into more sterling 
works; but when there appears on the same stage one properly quali- 
fied to perform the difficulties of the part they enact so slightly, the 
claims of the mere tourist soon disappear before those of the traveller 
and the scholar. 

Very much to the credit of the age, Biblical criticism has recently 
been regarded with the importance to which it is undoubtedly entitled ; 
the intelligence of the best informed among the literary community, 
developing itself in a taste for the proper elucidation and illustration of 
passages in Holy Writ, obscure, or not sufficiently known, In this de- 
partment of learning, investigations tending to establish the localities of 
those marvellous events which have rendered Palestine the theatre of a 
drama the most sublime, affecting, and wonderful, that human sense 
can appreciate, must be the most deeply interesting feature. But, as 
may readily'be imagined, the task requires the highest endowments, 
and therefore it can in no way be surprising that it has so often been 
imperfectly performed. Many writers have been satisfied by relying 
upon the statements of their predecessors—many more have placed the 
Same confidence in their imaginations, and several have contented? 
themselves with negligently describing whatever came under a very. 
cursory examination. The few who have exhibited anything like the 
necessary pretensions, are nearly all “sesecen lp om} the most perse- 
vering and pains-taking scholars in Europe, and they have contributed 
largely the kind of illustrations most wanted ; and we regret to have 
to add, even the very important addition to their labours we have ob- 
tained in the three closely printed volumes now before us, we cannot 
claim—the chief author being a native of the United States. We 
must, however, accept with thanks what we receive, no matter whence 
it comes, and hope that a consideration of what has been done will sti- 
mulate our ablest scholars to put forth their best exertions in the same 
field of inquiry. Of Dr. Robinson, the ostensible author of this work, 
we can only state that we most readily bear witness to his deep and 
varied erudition, his piety, and his fearless and enterprising spirit. 
His learning appears to embrace whatever can be made to bear upon 
the subject, in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, German, and English. 
His religious sentiments are those only to be found in the genuine 
Christian—developing piety without superstition, and faith without cre- 
dulity ; and his disposition is such as no difficulties could discourage, 
and no opposition distress. He has scarcely obtained a footing on 
what may justly be entitled sacred ground, before the reader becomes 
aware of his fitness for the task he has imposed upon himself. He ex» 
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amines narrowly what has been ‘stated by his predecessors, and shows, 

rspicuously and convincingly to what credit they jare, entitled. 

hilst he spares no pains to identify those sites which cannot but be 
regarded by all classes of Christians with the most thrilling emotion, he 
is equally intent upon exposing the numerous pious frauds which for 80, 
many generations have been played upon the creduloys, by inventing 
miraculous legends, and creating for certain localities the reputation of 
having been the scenes of the chief incidents in the development of 
Christianity, which, beyond all doubt, occurred elsewhere.. These 
monkish impostures would have a very mischievous tendency, were it 
not for the labours of men like Dr. Robinson, whose faith is no more 
to be doubted than his intelligence. But itis not in illustration of the 
New Testament alone that he has done such service. The places in 
which occurred the marvellous events chronicled in the Bible, that 
made the land holy, are sought for with the same earnestness, and de- 
scribed with a like fidelity. Although these must be, of course, the 
chief recommendations of, such a work, it possesses many others 
which cannot fail of being properly appreciated. The orthography of 
Arabic names receives a degree of consideration which are of the 
utmost use to the Arabic scholar, and not less so is the clear exposition 
of the principles which govern the pronunciation of the spoken Arabic, 
to be found in the appendix to the third volume. The maps, too, 
which accompany the text are most carefully constructed, and deserve 
the fullest confidence. The illustrations of the natural history of the 
country are equally satisfactory; in short, Dr. Robinson, with the 
assistance of his coadjutors, possessed himself of the best materials 
that could be obtained for a production, and has put them toge- 
ther with a skill that shows, him to have possessed the highest abilities 
for such a task, and the result is a work which must find its way into 
every well selected library. 





EXCURSIONS IN NORMANDY.* 


Tnere can scarcely be a doubt that that part of the continent to 
which an Englishman turns with the deepest interest, is Normandy. 
The historical associations which connect this province with England 
are such as must always make that portion of France an object of as 
much attachment as curiosity. Of the long and glorious chapter of 
English chivalry, some of the most remarkable passages point either to 
Normandy as the scene, or to Normans as the actors; and as Mr. 
Shoberl, in the preface to these welcome volumes, very truly states, 
‘The invasion and conquest of England by Duke William, the impor- 
tant influence exercised by that event on the institutions and manners 
of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, the union of the countries under 
the sway of one sovereign, for upwards of two centuries, the subse- 
quent reduction and occupation of Normandy by our fifth and sixth 





* Excursions in Normandy; illustrative of the Character, Manneis, Customs, and 
Traditions of the people ; of the state of Society in general, and of the History, Arts, 
Sciences, Commerce, Manufactures, Antiquities, and Scenery, of that interesting pro- 
vines of France, Edited from the journal of a recent traveller, by Frederic Shoberl, 


Esq. 2 vols, 
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mans ‘and the English, and in the very aspect of the two countries, are 
points which ‘certainly ought to awaken the attention, the curiosity, and 
the sympathies of the English in behalf of Normandy and the Nor- 
mans, even were the province not, as it actually is, the richest and the 
most flourishing in France, by its agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures.” We are quite sure, therefore, that a work like the present, 
which affords to the English reader the results of a careful and com- 
ptehensive observation of whatever is characteristic, or otherwise 
worthy of note, in this interesting country, will excite here more than 
ordinary attention; and this it deserves to do on more than one account, 
Itis far from being a collection of hasty notes, put together by some 
scribbling tourist, in a hurried ramble, such as we are but too familiar 
with, it being really a book of travels possessed of high pretensions as 
well as of permanent interest. The author enters into an elaborate ex- 
amination of everything of importance relating to its commerce, agri- 
culture and manufactures, making the sterling information conveyed by 
him in these pages the more entertaining, by dilating in an appropriate 
spirit on whatever is most picturesque in its antiquities, its legends, and 
its scenery,—in short, comprehending within his scope all that the 
reader desires to know of the country and its inhabitants. After an 

introduction full of pleasant historical reminiscences, our traveller com- 
mences his labours at Havre, to which he gives all the attention that 
important commercial town demands. Harfleur, Honfluer, and Le 
Pollet detain him a short time previous to his producing his equally 
amusing illustrations of Dieppe, Arques, Vareujeville, Eu, St. Valeri, 

Fecamp, Criquebeuf, Yport, and Etretat. When at Caen, his next 

destination, he comes upon a peculiarly interesting locality, and it may 
justly be said it loses nothing of its great interest in his hands. Bayeux, 

Falaise, Vire, Quillebeuf, Caudebec, and Jumiéges, lead him to Rouen, 
where he lingers to the end of his work with an evident desire to let 
nothing escape him of the almost exhaustless resources of entertainment 

which exist in that city and its neighbourhood. There cannot, there- 

fore, be a question that Mr. Shoberl, in bringing forward such a produc- 

tion, has added another to the long list of literary obligations of no 

slight nature he has conferred upon the public during his long and ho- 

nourable career, and though last, we feel fully satistied it will be con- 

sidered among the first of his numerous productions in popular estima- 

mation. 





THE MOOR AND THE LOCH* 


Berore this number of the Magazine reaches our sporting readers, 
they will doubtless have had considerable acquaintance with divers 
matters treated of in this welcome volume. Since the memorable 
Twelfth of August, the genuine sportsman must needs have explored, 
as often and as completely as possible, the particular moor he may have 
had the good fortune to obtain the privilege of shooting over, and of 





* The Moor and the Loch ; containing Practical Hints on Highland Sports, and 
Notices of the Habits of the different Creatures of Game and Prey in the Mountaioous 
Districts of Scotland, with instructions in River, Burn, and Loch Fishing. By Joba 
Colquboun. ; 
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Henry; lastly, the traits of resemblance in the’character of the Nor- 
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course has allowed his friends, within a few hundred miles, the most 
convincing and the most gratifying evidence of his success.:: We a 
hete, in parenthesis, insinuate how exceedingly palatable we think 
grouse and ptarmigan, regretting that such things do not ‘in the ordi+ 
nary routine of his vocation, come into the reviewer's hands, as they are 
the only productions which we care not to conceal the pleasure they 
would afford us in “cutting up ;” but we are fearful the acknowledg- 
ment of our partiality might be considered an indirect attack upon the 
orate of our friends in Scotland, which could not fail of imme- 

iately putting in requisition their favourite Mantons, or Moores, or 
Purdays, for our exclusive gratification ; and this we vehemently declare, 
we could notallow. We therefore turn at once to the merits of Mr. 
Colquhoun’s work, and do so with the most perfect resignation; as 
next to the pleasure of shooting, or what is often better, of eating the 
different kinds of game mentioned in his volume, must always be that 
of reading his interesting accounts of them, and of the sport they 
afford. A better guide, too, in such matters, it is scarcely possible, to 
find ; for in addition to being a thoroughly experienced hand in all 
craft appertaining to the destruction of such of the inhabitants of the 
moor and the loch, as are worthy of a genuine sportsman’s pursuit, 
he possesses in a very great degree the talent of making his informa- 
tion so entertaining, that the dullest head that ever stood over a trigger 
Or a line, cannotavoid profiting by his labours. We should imagine 
the localities he describes have been his haunts from boyhood; he 
seems to know them and their sporting resources so perfectly. Whether 
stalking a deer or angling for salmon, crawling upon dacks, or hiding 
for black-game, he is equally at home; and with whatever respects 
**the appurtenances and means” to shoot or fish, he is an oracle deserv- 
ing unlimited confidence. The subjects treated of in this volume are 
numerous, but all are of the utmost importance in the eyes of the 
sportsman who has any idea of making the Scoitish moors and lochs 
come within the sphere of his sporting operations. He commences with 
om and black-game shooting, when, after putting forth the results of 

is experience with an effect not likely to be lost even upon the most 
knowing of his contemporaries, he enters upon a long and valuable 
dissertation upon the qualities of dogs adapted for it. This is followed 
by} an excellent chapter on wild-fowl shooting on the Highland lochs 
—afterwards we are fully initiated into the mysteries of that most ex- 
citing of all sports—deer-stalking, which agreeably introduces an en- 
tertaining account of the habits of wild-goats, the roe, the mountain- 
fox, the wild-cat, and the martin. We next come upon some valuable 
information on loch and sea-loch fishing, the moor-burn, and river 
angling, which the angler may study with the best results, The chap- 
ters on eagles, the kite, and hawking, cannot fail of being read with 
the same gratification, and not less delightful is the account which fol- 
lows of the Alpine or white-hare, and ptarmigan shooting; whilst the 
Appendix, which treats of vermin and of the best method of destroying 
them, conveys a mass of valuable knowledge, which will be read with 
no less thankfulness than amusement. This volume, therefore, is sure 
of finding a place in every sporting library; and as it has already en- 
tered upon the honours of a second edition, there can be no question 
of| the approval it will meet with from all persons qualified to judge of 
its merit, 
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TOUR IN THE TYROL* 


_Brotuer Jonatuan has obtained the reputation of being the most 
restless, anima! in creation, apparently being ereriaaniogts on the move; 
proceeding a thousand miles this way or that, as the whim directs him, 
in, steamboats, on railroads, or by the public stage, without any more 
1 ly A object than that of getting over the greatest portion of ground 
in the least portion of time ; but we do not believe John Bull far behind 
him in this respect. The travelling mania has evidently of late years 
got. so firm a hold of him, his friends and connexions, that in a short 
time it will be difficult to point out any accessible part of the worid 
with which they have not become almost as familiar as with their own 
dwellings. Both sexes seem equally adventurous, and equally given to 
wandering, and in every point of the compass they may now be met 
with, pursuing their different ways, as perfectly at their ease in the most 
outlandish places as if they had lived there all their lives. Already 
many countries, a visit to which used to be a distinction to an, English- 
man fifty years ago, have become so travelled over as to be voted vulgar. 
Mont Blanc is now in as little estimation as Primrose Hill, and Vesuvius 
is thought no more of than a Birmingham steam-engine, The charm 
of association is continually being destroyed in the most interesting 
localities, by the presence of things as opposite to!them as_ possible, 
Round hats throng the thoroughfares of the city of the Sultan, and 
parasols are frequent in the neighbourhood of the great pyramids, The 
classical scholar stops at the ruins of the Parthenon—to smoke a cigar; 
and the Jong buried city of Pompeii is explored by.a pasty of enthusi- 
asts as acharming place—for the enjoyment of Dublin stout and cold 
chicken. Of course every traveller. keeps a journal and daily makes 
minute accounts of peli he or she hears or sees worthy of note, 
by. means of which those who may be so fortunate as to obtain a sight 
of the MS. are duly informed that Venetian gondolas are boats rowed 
by men called gondoliers, who are very little more romantic in their ap- 
pearance than a Thames waterman, and that the Vatican at Rome con- 
tains several pictures and statues, Sometimes the writers, with the 
assistance of Mr. Murray’s excellent hand-books, concoct a volume or 
two of more pretension, wherein the only thing remarkable isthe unani- 
mity with which they fly into extacies when beholding the marvels of 
the Italian painters, and into execrations when feeling the attacks of 
ltalian fleas, Occasionally we are favoured with some really clever and 
entertaining work by a tourist who is not satisfied with merely walkin 
in the footsteps of his predecessors, and embracing their opinions; aoe 
among these we must place Mr. Barrow, for though his, productions 
are perfectly unassuming, being merely a transcript of his impressions 
when rapidly passing through the country he is writing about, he always 
manages to obtain information worthy of being preserved, and al 
we cannot say that the countries he visited have been neglected by 
other tourists, his accounts have at least the merit of having made the 
reader better acquainted with their most striking features, 

His ‘* Excursions ia the North of Europe,” his‘ Visit to Iceland 
and Norway,” and his ‘* Tour round Ireland,” are therefore excellent tra- 


®Tour in Austrian Lombardy, the Northern ‘Tyrol, and Bavaria in 1840, By John 
Barrow, Esq. 
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ae ay Eee and Baronets ; a Jost rea — new Edition md Mr. Burke’s popula 
** Peerage Baronetage for 1842,” is just ready ewe; a t comprehands 
Newty-cazatep Paras axp Banoxers, with full details of each dignity, origin of the Tite, &c, 
This work, carefully corrected, and brought down to the present time, from the communications 
of the English Nobility themselves, presents such a mass of accurate information relative to the 
noble and illostrious personages of whom it treats, as has never before been given to the public. 
The volume also contains correct engravings of the Arms of every member of the British aris- 
tocracy, to the amount of nearly two thousand, as well as particulars relative to the Crowned 
Heads of Europe, their families, armorial beariugs, &c., which too are introduced for the first 
time, details deemed of im ; the members of those illustrious house being, many of them, 
nearly allied in blood, and many through matrimonial connexions with our own Royal Family. 


Tex Otp Excusn Geyrteman, on THE Freivs anv tux Woops, from the pen of John Mills, 
Esq., bas just issued from the Press. The reader will thus be introduced to the homes and the 
hearths of the worthy class to which this novel refers, as well as to their sporting pursuits in 
the Fields and the Woods, with which the Author is said to be quite familiar. 


Tas Panis Crenx. A new work under this title by the author of ‘‘ Peter Priggins,” a 
novel. which met with such deserved public favour, and was recognised as a most spirited pic- 
ture of College Life, is announced to appear about the end of the first week in the present 
month. This new work, of which reports speaks most highly, enjoys the great advantage of 
having been edited by the late Theodore Hook, Esq. 


Tue Canavas 18 1841, These volumes, from the pen of Lieutenant-colonel Sir Richard 
Bonnycastle, orpamented with numerous illustrations, appear very opportunely at the present 
moment, when the question of emigration and other subjects connected with these important 
colonies are occupying the attention of the British government, The work includes an ably 
Written account of the autbor’s voyage across the Atlantic, and travels over British North 
America from Labrador to Lake Huron, containing notices of the remarkable places, descriptions 
of the grand scenery of this part of the world, recollections of the late disturbances, sketches of 
the Indians, &c. “The British Colonies in North America have advanced so rapidly during the 
Jast ten years, that those who have not had the advantage of viewing their progress, can scarcely 
credit the extent of their pest power and importance ; the English public will therefore natu- 
rally look with a favourable eye upon a work treating of their present aetual condition. 


Tux Matcumaxen,—a new Novel by the author of ‘‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” ‘‘ The Marrying 
Man,” &c., may be very shortly expected. 


In the course of the present month will be published ‘‘ The Life and Adventures of Edward 
Costello.” After following the Duke of Wellington through the memorable Campaign, Cos- 
tello, with the rank of Captain, served in the British Legion in Spain, and was honoured with 
the distinction of the Order of Knighthood of St. Ferdinand. The public will no do abt feel 
& strong interest to peruse the veritable adventures of a soldier, related by himself, 


Fatusrs anp Sons. This last and best work of the late Theodore Hook, Esq., is on the eve 
of publication, in Three Volumes, by Mr. Colburn. 


Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell's ‘‘ Run through the United States in 1841,” will appear in a 
few days. The author held a command on the American Frontier during the secret dispute on 
the pees A question, and so distinguished himself on that oceafion as to be received with 
every possible degree of compliment throughout the Union. He was thus enabled to obtain on his 
travels access to everybody and everytbing worthy of notice. Portraits of the British and 
American Commanders, Sir Jchn Hervey and General Scott, and other illustrations will 
accompany the volumes. 
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